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CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘TO THAT LAST NOTHING UNDER EARTH.’ 


ALL eyes were turned to the en- 
trance as Stephen spoke, and the 
ancient-mannered conclave scrutin- 
ised him inquiringly. 

‘ Why, ’tis our Stephen!’ said his 
father, rising from his seat, and 
still retaining the mug in his left 
hand, whilst he held out his right 
fora grasp. ‘ Your mother is ex- 
pecting ye—thought you would have 
come afore dark. But ye'll wait 
and go home with me? I have all 
but done for the day, and was 
going directly.’ 

‘Yes, ’tis Master Stephy, sure 
enough. Glad to see ye so soon 
again, Master Smith,’ said Martin 
Cannister, chastening the gladness 
expressed in his words by a strict 
neutrality of countenance, in order 
to harmonise the feeling as much 
as possible with his position in a 
family vault. 

‘The same to you, Martin; and 
you, William,’ said Stephen, nod- 
ding around to the rest, who, hav- 
ing their mouths full of bread-and- 
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cheese, were of necessity compelled 
to reply merely by looks, which 
they made friendly by compressing 
their eyes to lines and wrinkles. 

‘And who is dead ?’ Stephen re- 
peated. 

‘Lady Luxellian, poor gentle- 
woman, as we all shall,’ said a 
mason. ‘ Ay, and we be going to 
enlarge the vault to make room for 
her.’ 

‘When did she die ?” 

‘Early this morning,’ his father 
replied, with an appearance of re- 
curring to a chronic thought. ‘Yes, 
this morning. Martin hev been 
tolling ever since, almost. There, 
*twas expected. She was very de- 
licate.’ 

‘Ay, poor gentlewoman, this 
morning,’ said the under-mason, a 
marvellously old man, whose skin 
seemed so much too large for his 
body that it would not stay in po- 
sition. ‘She must know by this 
time whether she’s to go up or 
down, poor creature.’ 
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‘What was her age ” 

‘Not more than seven or eight- 
and-twenty by candle-light, poor 
soul. But, Lord! by day ’a was 
forty if ’a were an hour.’ 

‘ Ay, nighttime or daytime makes 
a difference of twenty years to rich 
feymels,’ observed Martin. 

‘She was one-and-thirty really,’ 
said John Smith. ‘I had it from 
them that know.’ 

‘ Not more than that ! 

*’A looked very bad, poor lady. 
In faith, ye might say she was dead 
for years afore ’a would own it, 
poor gentlewoman.’ 

‘ As my poor father used to say, 
“ dead, but won’t drop down.”’ 

‘I seed her, poor soul,’ said a 
labourer from behind some remov- 
ed coffins, ‘only but last Valen- 
tine’s-day ofall the world. ’A was 
arm in crook wi’ my lord. I says to 
myself, “‘ You be ticketed Church- 
yard, my noble lady, although you 
don’t dream on’t.”’ 

‘I suppose my lord will write to 
all the other noble lords anointed 
in the nation, to let ’em know that 
she that was is now no more ? 

‘*Tis done and past. I see a 
bundle go off an hour after the 
death. Sich wonderful black rims 
as they letters had—half an inch 
wide, at the very least.’ 

‘Too much,’ said John Smith. 
‘In short, ’tis out of the question 
that a human being can be so 
mournful as black edges half an 
inch wide. I’m sure people don’t 
feel more than a very narrow strip 
when they feels most of all.’ 

‘And there are two little girls, 
are there not?’ said Stephen. 

‘ Nice clane little girls—left mo- 
therless now.’ 

‘ They used to come to Parson 
Swancourt’s to play with Miss El- 
fride when I were there,’ said Wil- 
liam Worm. ‘ Ah, they did so’s !’ 
The latter sentence was introduced 
to add the necessary melancholy 
to a remark which, intrinsically, 
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could hardly be made to possess 
enough for the occasion. ‘ Yes,’ 
continued Worm, ‘they’d run up- 
stairs, they'd run down; flitting 
about with her everywhere. Very 
fond of her, they were. Ah, well! 

‘Fonder than ever they were of 
their mother, so ’tis said here and 
there,’ added a labourer. 

‘ Well, you see, ’tis natural. Lady 
Luxellian stood aloof from ‘em so 
—was so drowsy - like, that they 
couldn’t love her in the jolly-com- 
panion way children want to like 
folks. Only last winter I seed Miss 
Elfride talking to my lady and the 
two children, and Miss Elfride 
wiped their noses for ’em so careful 
—my lady never once seeing that 
it wanted doing; and, naturally, 
children take to people that’s their 
best friend.’ 

* Be as ’twill, the woman is dead 
and gone, and we must make a 
place for her,’ said John. ‘ Come, 
lads, drink up your ale, and we'll 
just rid this corner, so as to have 
all clear for beginning at the wall 
as soon as ’tis light to-morrow.’ 

Stephen then asked where Lady 
Luxellian was to lie. 

‘Here,’ said his father. ‘We 
are going to set back this wall and 
make a recess ; and ’tis enough for 
us to do before the funeral. When 
my fiord’s mother died, she said, 
* John, the place must be enlarged 
before another can be put in.” But 
’a never expected ’twould be want- 
ed so soon. Better move Lord 
George first, I suppose, Simeon ? 

He pointed with his foot to a 
heavy coffin, covered with what 
had originally been red velvet, the 
colour of which could only just be 
distinguished now. 

‘Just as ye think best, Master 
John,’ replied the shrivelled old 
mason. ‘ Ah, poor Lord George ! 
he continued, looking contempla- 
tively at the huge coffin; ‘ he and 
I were as bitter enemies once as 
any could be when one is a lord 
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and tother only a mortal man. 
Poor fellow! He'd clap his hand 
upon my shoulder and cuss me as 
familiar and neighbourly as if he’d 
been a common equal. Ay, ’a 
cussed me up hill and ’a cussed 
me down ; and then ’a would rave 
out again, and the goold clamps of 
his fine new teeth would glisten in 
the sun, like fetters of brass, while 
I, being a small man and poor, 
was fain to say nothing at all. Such 
a strappen fine gentleman as he 
was too. Yes, I rather liked en 
sometimes. But once now and 
then, when I looked at his towering 
height, I’d think in secret, “ What 
a weight you'll be, my lord, for our 
arms to lower under the aisle of 
Endelstow church some day !”’ 

‘ And was he?’ inquired a young 
labourer. 

‘He was. He was five hundred- 
weight if’a were a pound. What 
with his lead, and his oak, and his 
clamps, and his one thing and 
tother’— here the ancient man 
slapped his hand upon the cover 
with a force that caused a rattle 
inside—‘he half broke my back 
when I took his feet to lower en 
down the steps there. “ Ah,” saith 
I to John there—didn’t I, John? 
— “that ever one man’s vanity 
should be such a weight upon an- 
other man!” But there, I liked 
my Lord George sometimes.’ 

‘Tis a thought to look at,’ said 
another, ‘that while they be all 
here under one roof, a snug and 
united family of Luxellians, they 
be really scattered miles away from 
one another in the form of good 
sheep and wicked goats, isn’t it?” 

‘True ; ‘tis a thought to look 
at.’ 

‘And that one, if he’s gone up- 
ward, don’t know what his wife is 
doing no more than the man in 
the moon if she’s gone downward. 
And that some unfortunate one in 
the hot place is a hollering across 
to a lucky one up in the clouds, 


and quite forgetting their bodies be 
boxed close together all the time.’ 

‘Ay, ’tis a thought to look at, 
too, that I can say “ Hullo !” close 
to fiery Lord George, and ’a can't 
hear me.’ 

‘And that I be eating a onion 
close to dainty Lady Jane’s nose, 
and she can’t smell me.’ 

‘ What do’em put all their heads 
one way for?’ inquired a young man. 

‘ Because tis churchyard law, you 
simple. ‘The law of the living is, 
that a man shall be upright; and 
the law of the dead is, that a man 
shall be east and west. Every state 
of society have its laws.’ 

‘We must break the law wi’ a 
few of the poor souls, however. 
Come, buckle to,’ said the master- 
mason. 

And they set to work anew. 

The order of interment could be 
distinctly traced by observing the 
appearance of the coffins as they 
lay piled around. On those which 
had been standing there but a ge- 
neration or two the trappings still 
remained. Those of an earlier pe- 
riod showed bare wood, with a few 
tattered rags dangling therefrom. 
Earlier still, the wood lay in frag- 
ments on the floor of the niche, 
and the coffin consisted of naked 
lead alone; whilst in the case of 
the very oldest, even the lead was 
bulging and cracking in pieces, re- 
vealing to the curious eye a heap 
of dust within. The shields upon 
many were quite loose, and remov- 
able by the hand, their lustreless 
surfaces still indistinctly exhibiting 
the name and title of the deceased. 

Overhead the groins and conca- 
vities of the arches curved in all 
directions, dropping low towards 
the walls, where the height was no 
more than sufficient to enable a 
person to stand upright. 

The body of George the four- 
teenth baron, together with two or 
three others, all of more recent date 
than the great bulk of coffins piled 
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there, had, for want of room, been 
placed at the end of the vault on 
tressels, and not in niches like the 
others. These it was necessary to 
remove, to form behind them the 
chamber in which they were ulti- 
mately to be deposited. Stephen, 
finding the place and proceedings 
in keeping with the sombre colours 
of his mind, waited there still. 

‘Simeon, I suppose you can 
mind poor Lady Elfride, and how 
she ran away with the actor?’ said 
John Smith, after a while. ‘I 
think it fell upon the time my father 
was sexton here. Let us see— 
where is she ?” 

‘Here somewhere,’ returned Si- 
meon, looking round him. ‘ Why, 
I’ve got my arms round the very 
woman at this moment.’ He low- 
ered the end of the coffin he was 
holding, wiped his face, and throw- 
ing a morsel of rotten wood upon 
another as an indicator, continued : 
‘ That’s her husband, there. They 
were as fair a couple as you should 
see anywhere round about; and a 
good-hearted pair likewise. Ay, I 
can mind it, though I was but a 
chiel at the time. She fell in love 
with this young man of hers, and 
their banns were asked in some 
church in London; and the old 
lord her father actually heard ’em 
asked the three times, and didn’t 
notice her name, being gabbled 
on wi’ a host of others. When she 
had married she told her father, 
and ’a fleed into a monstrous rage, 
and said she shouldn’ hae a far- 
thing. Lady Elfride said she didn’t 
think of wishing it; if he’d forgie 
her ’twas all she asked, and as for 
a living, she was content to play 
plays with her husband. This fright- 
ened the old lord, and ’a gie’d’em a 
house to live in, and a great gar- 
den, and a little field or two, and a 
carriage, and a good-few guineas. 
Well, the poor thing died at her 
first gossiping, and her husband— 
who was as tender-hearted a man 
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as ever eat meat, and would have 
died for her—went wild in his 
mind, and broke his heart (so ’twas 
said). Anyhow, they were buried 
the same day—father and mother 
—but the baby lived. Ay, my 
lord’s family made much of that 
man then, and put him here with 
his wife, and there in the corner 
the man is now. The Sunday after 
there was a funeral sermon: the 
text was, “Or ever the silver cord 
be loosed, or the golden bowl be 
broken ;” and when ’twas preaching 
the men drew their hands across 
their eyes several times, and every 
woman cried out loud.’ 

‘ And what became of the baby?” 
said Stephen, who had frequently 
heard portions of the story. 

‘She was brought up by her 
grandmother, and a pretty maid 
she were. And she must needs 
run away with the curate—parson 
Swancourt that is now. Then her 
grandmother died, and the title 
and everything went away to an- 
other branch of the family alto- 
gether. Parson Swancourt wasted 
a good deal of his wife’s money, 
and she left him Miss Elfride. 
That trick of running away seems 
to be handed down in families, like 
craziness or gout. And they two 
women be as like as peas.’ 

‘ Which two?’ 

* Lady Elfride and young Miss 
that’s alive now. The same hair 
and eyes: but Miss Elfride’s mo- 
ther was darker a good deal.’ 

‘ Life’s a strange bubble, ye see,’ 
said William Wortn musingly. ‘ For 
if the Lord’s anointment had de- 
scended upon women instead of 
men, Miss Elfride would be Lord 
Luxellian—Lady, I mane. But as 
it is, the blood is run out, and 
she’s nothing to the Luxellian 
family by law, whatever she may 
be by gospel.’ 

‘I used to fancy,’ said Simeon, 
‘when I seed Miss Elfride hugging 
the little ladyships, that there was 
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alikeness; but I suppose ’twas only 
my dream, for years must have 
altered the old family shape.’ 

‘And now we'll move these two, 
and home-along,’ interposed John 
Smith, reviving, as became a mas- 
ter, the spirit of labour, which had 
showed unmistakable signs of be- 
ing nearly vanquished by the spirit 
of chat. ‘The flagon of ale we 
don’t want we'll let bide here till 
to-morrow ; none of the poor souls 
will touch it ’a b’lieve.’ 

So the evening’s work was con- 
cluded, and the party withdrew 
from the abode of the quiet dead, 
closing the great iron door, and 
shooting the lock loudly into the 
huge copper staple—an incongru- 
ous act of imprisonment towards 
those who had no dreams of 
escape. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
* HOW SHOULD I GREET THEE?” 


Love frequently dies of time 
alone—much more frequently of 
displacement. 

With Elfride Swancourt, a power- 
ful reason why the displacement 
was successful was that the new- 
comer was a greater man than the 
first. By the side of the instructive 
and piquant snubbings she received 
from Knight, Stephen’s general 
agreeableness seemed watery; by 
the side of Knight's spare love- 
making, Stephen’s continual out- 
flow seemed lackadaisical. She 
had begun to sigh for somebody 
farther on in manliness. Stephen 
was hardly enough of a man. 

Perhaps there was a proneness 
to inconstancy in her nature—a 
nature, to those who contemplate 
it from a standpoint beyond the 
influence of that inconstancy, the 
most exquisite of all in its plas- 
ticity andready sympathies. Partly, 
too, Stephen’s failure to make his 


hold on her heart a permanent one 
was his too-timid habit of disprais- 
ing himself beside her—a pecu- 
liarity which, exercised towards 
sensible men, stirs a kindly chord 
of attachment that a marked asser- 
tiveness would leave untouched, 
but inevitably leading the most sen- 
sible woman in the world to under- 
value him who practises it. Directly 
domineering ceases in the man, 
snubbing begins in the woman; 
the trite but no less unfortunate 
fact being that the gentler creature 
never has the capacity to appreci- 
ate fair treatment from her natural 
complement. The abiding percep- 
tion of the position of Stephen’s 
parents had, of course, a little to 
do with Elfride’s renunciation. To 
girls like her, poverty is not, as to 
the more fibrous masses of hu- 
manity, a sin in itself; but it is a 
sin, because graceful and dainty 
manners seldom abide in such an 
atmosphere. No woman of refine- 
ment can be thoroughly taught 
that a genius may wear a smock- 
frock, and an admittedly common 
man in one is but a worm to her 
eyes. John Smith’s rough hands 
and clothes, his wife’s dialect, the 
necessary narrowness of their ways, 
being constantly under Elfride’s 
notice, were not without their 
effect. 

On reaching home after the peri- 
lous adventure by the sea-shore, 
Knight had felt unwell, and retired 
almost immediately. The young 
lady who had so materially assisted 
him had done the same, but she 
reappeared, properly clothed, about 
five o'clock. She wandered rest- 
lessly about the house, but not on 
account of their joint narrow escape 
from death. The storm which had 
torn the tree had merely bowed 
the reed, and with the deliverance 
of Knight all deep thought of the 
accident had left her. The mutual 
avowal which it had been the 


means of precipitating occupied a 
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far longer length of her medita- 
tions. 

Elfride’s restlessness was on ac- 
count of her miserable promise to 
meet Stephen, which returned like 
a spectre again and again. The 
perception of his littleness beside 
Knight grew upon her alarmingly. 
She now thought how sound had 
been her father’s advice to her to 
give him up, and was as passion- 
ately desirous of following it as she 
had hitherto been adverse. Perhaps 
there is nothing more hardening to 
the tone of young minds than thus 
discovering how their dearest and 
strongest wishes become gradually 
attuned by Time the Cynic to the 
very note of some selfish policy 
which at an earlier time they de- 
spised. 

The hour of appointment came, 
and with it a crisis; and with the 
crisis a collapse. 

‘God forgive me—I can’t meet 
Stephen ! she exclaimed to herself. 
‘I don’t love him less, but I love 
Mr. Knight more.’ 

Yes: she would save herself 
from a man not fit for her—in spite 
of vows. She would obey her 
father, and have no more to do 
with Stephen Smith. Thus the 
fickle resolve showed signs of as- 
suming the complexion of a virtue. 

The following days were passed 
without any definite avowal from 
Knight’s lips. Such solitary walks 
and scenes as that witnessed by 
Smith in the summer-house were 
frequent, but he courted her so in- 
tangibly, that to any but such a 
delicate perception as Elfride’s it 
would have appeared no courtship 
at all. The time now really began 
to be sweet with her. She dis- 
missed the sense of sin in her past 
actions, and was absorbed in the 
intoxication of the moment. The 
fact that Knight made no actual 
declaration was no drawback. 
Knowing since the betrayal of his 
sentiments that love for her really 
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existed, she preferred it for the 
present in its form of essence, and 
was willing to avoid for a while the 
grosser medium of words. Their 
feelings having been forced to a 
rather premature demonstration, a 
reaction was indulged in by both. 

But no sooner had she got rid 
of her troubled conscience on the 
matter of faithlessness than a new 
anxiety confronted her. It was lest 
Knight should accidentally meet 
Stephen in the parish, and that her- 
self should be the subject of dis- 
course. 

Elfride, learning Knight more 
thoroughly, perceived that, far from 
having a notion of Stephen’s pre- 
cedence, he had no idea that she 
had ever been wooed before by 
anybody. On ordinary occasions 
she had a tongue so frank as to 
show her whole mind, and a mind 
so straightforward as to reveal her 
heart to its innermost shrine. But 
the time for a change had come. 
She never alluded to even a know- 
ledge of Knight’s friend. When 
women are secret they are secret 
indeed ; and more often than not 
they only begin to be secret with 
the advent of a second lover. 

The elopement was now a spec- 
tre worse than the first, and, like 
the Spirit in Glenfinlas, it waxed 
taller with every attempt to lay it. 
Her natural honesty invited her to 
confide in Knight and trust to his 
generosity for forgiveness: she 
knew also that as mere policy it 
would be better to tell him early if 
he was to be told at all. The longer 
her concealment the more difficult 
would be the revelation. But she 
put it off. The intense fear which 
accompanies intense love in young 
women was too strong to allow the 
exercise of a moral quality antagon- 
istic to itself: 


‘ Where love is great, the littlest doubts are 
fear ; 

Where little fears grow great, great love 
grows there,’ 
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The match was looked upon as 
made by her father and mother. 
The vicar remembered her promise 
to reveal the meaning of the tele- 
gram she had received, and two 
days after the scene in the summer- 
house, asked her pointedly. She 
was frank with him now. 

‘I had been corresponding with 
Stephen Smith ever since he left 
England, till lately.’ 

‘What!’ cried the vicar, aghast ; 
‘under the eyes of Mr. Knight, 
too?’ 

‘No; when I found I cared most 
for Mr. Knight, I obeyed you.’ 

‘You were very kind, I’m sure. 
When did you begin to like Mr. 
Knight ? 

‘I don’t see that that is a perti- 
nent question, papa ; the telegram 
was from the shipping-agent, and 
was not sent at my request. It 
announced the arrival of the vessel 
bringing him home.’ 

‘Home! What, is he here?’ 

‘Yes; in the village, I believe.’ 

‘ Has he tried to see you ?” 

‘Only by fair means. But don’t, 
papa, question me so! it is torture.’ 

*I will only say one word more,’ 
he replied. ‘Have you met him?” 

‘Ihave not. Ican assure you that 
at the present moment there is no 
more ofan understanding between 
me andthe young man you so much 
disliked than between him and 
you. You told me to forget him ; 
and I have forgotten him.’ 

*O, well; though you did not 
obey me in the letter, you are a 
good girl, Elfride, in obeying me 
at last.’ 

‘Don’t call me “ good,” papa,’ 
she said bitterly ; ‘ you don’t know 
—and the less said about some 
things the better. Remember, Mr. 
Knight knows nothing about the 
other. O, how wrong itallis! I 
don’t know what I am coming to.’ 

‘As matters stand, I should be 
inclined to tell him; or, at any 
rate, I should not alarm myself 
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about his knowing. He found out 
the other day that this was the 
parish young Smith’s father lives in 
—what puts you in such a flurry?’ 

‘I can’t say; but promise—pray 
don’t let him know; it would be 
my ruin.’ 

‘Pooh, child. Knight is a good 
fellow and aclever man; but at the 
same time it does not escape my 
perceptions that he is no great 
catch for you. Men of his turn of 
mind are nothing so wonderful in 
the way of husbands. If you had 
chosen to wait, you might have 
mated with a much wealthier man. 

Sut remember, I have not a word 
to say against your having him, if 
you like him. Charlotte is delight- 
ed, as you know.’ 

‘Well, papa,’ she said, smiling 
hopefully through a sigh, ‘it is nice 
to feel that in giving way to—to 
caring for him, I have pleased my 
family. ButI am not good ; Ono, 
I am very far from that.’ 

‘None of us are good, I am 
sorry to say,’ said her father bland- 
ly; ‘but girls have a chartered 
right to change their minds, you 
know. It has been recognised by 
poets from time immemorial. Ca- 
tullus says, “ Mulier cupido quod 
dicit amanti, in vento—”’ Whata 
memory mine is! However, the 
passage is, that a woman’s words 
to a lover are as a matter of course 
written only on wind and water. 
Now don’t be troubled about that, 
Elfride.’ 

‘Ah, you don’t know.’ 

They had been standing on the 
lawn, and Knight was now seen 
lingering some way down a winding 
walk. When Elfride met him, it 
was with a much greater lightness 
of heart ; things were more straight- 
forward now. The responsibility of 
her fickleness seemed partly shifted 
from her own shoulders to her fa- 
ther’s. Still, not entirely so. 

‘ Ah, could he have known how 
far I went with Stephen, and yet 
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have said the same, how much 
happier I should be! ‘That was 
her prevailing thought. 

In the afternoon the lovers went 
out together on horseback. 

Not wishing to be observed, by 
reason of the late death of Lady 
Luxellian, whose funeral had taken 
place very privately on the pre- 
vious day, they yet found it ne- 
cessary to pass East Endelstow 
church. 

The steps to the vault, as has 
been stated, were on the outside 
of the building, immediately under 
the aisle wall. Being on horseback, 
both Knight and Elfride could 
overlook the shrubs which screened 
the churchyard. 

‘Look, the vault seems still to 
be open,’ said Knight. 

‘ Yes, it is open,’ she answered. 

‘Who is that man close by it? 
The mason, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I wonder if it is John Smith, 
Stephen’s father.’ 

‘I believe it is,’ said Elfride, with 
apprehension. 

‘Dear me, can it be? I should 
like to inquire how his son, my 
truant protégé, is going on. And 
from your father’s description of 
the vault, the interior must be in- 
teresting ; suppose we go in.’ 

‘Had we better, do you think? 
May not Lord Luxellian be there ? 

‘It is not at all likely.’ 

Elfride then assented, since she 
could do nothing else. Her heart, 
which at first had quailed in con- 
sternation, recovered itself when 
she considered the character of 
John Smith: a quiet unassuming 
man, he would be sure to act to- 
wards her as before those love- 
passages with his son, which might 
have given a more pretentious me- 
chanic airs. Sowithout much alarm, 
she took Knight’s arm after dis- 
mounting, and went with him be- 
tween and over the graves. The 
master-mason recognised her as she 


approached, and, as usual, lifted his 
hat respectfully. 

‘I know you to be Mr. Smith, 
my former friend Stephen’s father,’ 
said Knight, directly he had scan- 
ned the embrowned and ruddy fea- 
tures of John. 

‘Yes, sir, I believe I be.’ 

‘ How is your son now? I have 
only once heard from him since he 
went to India. I daresay you have 
heard him speak of me — Mr. 
Knight, who became acquainted 
with him some years ago in Exeter.’ 

‘Ay, that I have. Stephen is 
very well, thank you, sir, and he’s 
in England ; in fact, he’s at home. 
In short, sir, he’s down in the vault 
there, a-looking at the departed 
coffins.’ 

Elfride’s heart fluttered like an 
aspen-leaf. 

Knight looked amazed. ‘ Well, 
that is extraordinary,’ he murmur- 
ed. ‘Did he know I was in the 
parish ?” 

‘TI really can’t say, sir,’ said John, 
wishing himself out of the entangle- 
ment he rather suspected than 
thoroughly understood. 

‘Would it be considered an in- 
trusion by the family if we went 
into the vault ? 

*O, bless ye, no, sir; scores of 
folk have been stepping down. ’Tis 
left open a-purpose.’ 

‘We will go down, Elfride.’ 

‘I am afraid the air is close,’ she 
said appealingly. 

*O no, ma’am,’ said John. ‘We 
whitewashed the walls and arches 
the day ’twas opened, as we always 
do, and again on the morning of 
the funeral ; the place is as sweet 
as a granary.’ 

‘Then I should like you to ac- 
company me, Elfie ; having origin- 
ally sprung from the family too.’ 

‘I don’t like going where Death 
is so emphatically present. I’ll stay 
by the horses whilst you go in; 
they may get loose.’ 

‘What nonsense! I had no idea 
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your sentiments were so flimsily 
formed as to be perturbed by a few 
remnants of mortality; but stay 
out, if you are so afraid, by all 
means.’ 

*O no, I am not afraid; don’t 
say that.’ 

She held miserably to his arm, 
thinking that, perhaps, the revela- 
tion might as well come at once as 
ten minutes later, for Stephen would 
be sure to accompany his friend to 
his horse. 

At first, the gloom of the vault, 
which was lighted only by a couple 
of tapers, was too great to admit of 
theirseeing anything distinctly ; but 
with a farther advance, Knight dis- 
cerned, in front of the black masses 
lining the walls, a young man stand- 
ing, and writing in a pocket-book. 

Knight said one word: ‘Ste- 
phen ’ 

Stephen Smith, not being in such 
absolute ignorance of Knight’s 
whereabouts as Knight had been 
of Smith’s, instantly recognised his 
friend, and knew by rote the out- 
lines of the fair woman standing 
behind him. 

Stephen came forward and shook 
him by the hand, without speak- 
ing. 

‘Why have you not written, my 
boy?’ said Knight, without in any 
way signifying Elfride’s presence to 
Stephen. To the essayist, Smith 
was still the country lad whom he 
had patronised and tended; one 
to whom the formal presentation 
ofa lady betrothed to himself would 
have seemed incongruous and ab- 
surd. 

‘Why haven’t you written to 
me? said Stephen. 

‘Ah, yes. Why haven’t 1? why 
haven't we? That’s always the 
query which we cannot clearly ans- 
wer without an unsatisfactory sense 
of inadequacy. However, Ihave not 
forgotten you, Smith. And now we 
have met ; and we must meet again, 
and have a longer chat than this 


can conveniently be. I must know 
all you have been doing; that you 
have thriven, I know, and you must 
teach me the way.’ 

Elfride stood in the background. 
Stephen had read the position at a 
glance, and immediately guessed 
that she had never mentioned his 
name to Knight. His tact in avoid- 
ing catastrophes was the chief qua- 
lity which made him intellectually 
respectable, in which quality he far 
transcended Knight; and he de- 
cided that a tranquil issue out of 
the encounter, without any harrow- 
ing of the feelings of either Knight 
or Elfride, was to be attempted if 
possible. His old sense of indebt- 
edness to Knight had never wholly 
forsaken him ; his love for Elfride 
was generous now. 

As far as he dared look at her 
movements, he saw that her bear- 
ing towards him would be dictated 
by his own towards her; and if 
he acted as a stranger, she would 
do likewise as a means of deliver- 
ance. Circumstances favouring this 
course, it was desirable also to be 
rather reserved towards Knight, to 
shorten the meeting as much as 
possible. 

*I am afraid that my time is al- 
most too short to allow even of such 
a pleasure,’ he said. ‘I leave here 
to-morrow. And until I return to 
India, which will be in a fortnight, 
I shall have hardly a moment to 
spare.’ 

Knight's disappointed and dis- 
satisfied looks at this reply sent a 
pang through Stephen as great as 
any he had felt at the sight of El- 
fride. ‘The words about shortness 
of time were literally true, but their 
tone was far from being so. He 
would have been gratified to talk 
with Knight as in past times, and 
saw as a dead loss to himself that, 
to save the woman who cared no- 
thing for him, he was deliberately 
throwing away his friend. 

‘O, I am sorry to hear that,’ said 
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Knight, in a changed tone. ‘But 
of course, if you have weighty con- 
cerns to attend to, they must not 
be neglected. And if this is to be 
our first and last meeting, let me 
say that I wish you success with all 
my heart.’ Knight’s warmth re- 
vived towards the end; the solemn 
impressions he was beginning to re- 
ceive from the scene around them 
abstracting from his heart as a 
puerility any momentary vexation 
at words. ‘It is a strange place 
for us to meet in,’ he continued, 
looking round the vault. 

Stephen briefly assented, and 
there wasa silence. The blackened 
coffins were now revealed more 
clearly than at first, the whitened 
walls and arches throwing them 
forward in strong relief. It was a 
scene which was remembered by all 
three as an indelible mark in their 
history. Knight, with an abstracted 
face, was standing between his com- 
panions, though a little in advance 
of them, Elfride being on his right 
hand, and Stephen Smith on his 
left. The white daylight on his 
right side gleamed faintly in, and 
was toned to a blueness by contrast 
with the yellow rays from the can- 
dle against the wall. Elfride, tim- 
idly shrinking back, and nearest 
the entrance, received most of the 
light therefrom, whilst Stephen was 
entirely in candle-light, and to him 
the spot of outer sky visible above 
the steps was as a steely blue patch, 
and nothing more. 

‘I have been here two or three 
times since it was opened,’ said 
Stephen. ‘ My father was engaged 
in the work, you know.’ 

‘Yes. What are you doing?’ 
Knight inquired, looking at the 
note-book and pencil Stephen held 
in his hand. 

‘I have been sketching a few 
details in the church, and since 
then I have been copying the 
names from some of the coffins 
here. Before I left England, I used 
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to do a good deal of this sort of 
thing.’ 

‘Yes; of course. Ah, that’s poor 
Lady Luxellian, I suppose.’ Knight 
pointed to a coffin of light satin- 
wood, which stood on the stone 
sleepers in the new niche. ‘And 
the remainder of the family are on 
this side. Who are those two, so 
snug and close together ? 

Stephen’s voice altered slightly 
as he replied: ‘ That's Lady Elfride 
Kingsmore—born Luxellian, and 
that is Arthur, her husband. I have 
heard my father say that they—he 
—ran away with her, and married 
her against the wish of her parents.’ 

‘ Then I imagine this to be where 
you got your Christian name, Miss 
Swancourt?’ said Knight, turning 
to her. ‘I think you told me it 
was three or four generations ago 
that your family branched off from 
the Luxellians ?” 

‘She was my grandmother,’ said 
Elfride, vainly endeavouring to 
moisten her dry lips before she 
spoke. Elfride had then the con- 
science-stricken look of Guido’s 
Magdalen, rendered upon a more 
childlike form. She kept her face 
partially away from Knight and 
Stephen, and set her eyes upon the 
sky visible outside, as if her salva- 
tion depended upon quickly reach- 
ing it. Her left hand rested lightly 
within Knight's arm, half with- 
drawn, from a sense of shame at 
claiming him before her old lover, 
yet unwilling to renounce him ; so 
that her glove merely touched his 
sleeve. ‘Can one be pardoned, 
and retain the offence?’ said El- 
fride’s heart then. 

Conversation seemed to have no 
self-sustaining power, and went on 
in the shape of disjointed remarks. 
‘One’s mind gets thronged with 
thoughts whilst standing so solemn- 
ly here,’ Knight said, in a measured 
quiet voice. ‘ How much has been 
said on death from time to time! 
how much we ourselves can think 
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upon it! We may fancy each of 
these who lie here saying : 


‘*For Thou, to make my fall more great, 
Didst lift me up on high,” 


What comes next, Elfride? It is 
the Hundred-and-second Psalm I 
am thinking of.’ 

‘Yes, I know it,’ she murmured, 
and went on in a still lower voice, 
seemingly afraid for any words from 
the emotional side of her nature to 
reach Stephen : 

* * My days, just hastening to their end, 

Are like an evening shade ; 
My beauty doth, like withered grass, 
With waning lustre fade.”"’ 

‘Well,’ said Knight musingly, ‘ let 
us leave them. Such occasions as 
these seem to compel us to roam 
outside ourselves, far away from the 
fragile frame we live in, and to ex- 
pand till our perception grows so 
vast that our physical reality bears 
no sort of proportion to it. We 
look back upon the weak and mi- 
nute stem on which this luxuriant 
growth depends, and ask, Can it be 
possible that such a capacity has a 
foundation so small? Must I again 
return to my daily walk in that 
narrow cell, a human body, where 
worldly thoughts can torture me? 
Do we not?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Stephen and Elfride. 

‘One has a sense of wrong, too, 
that such an appreciative breadth 
as a sentient being possesses should 
be committed to the frail casket of 
a body. What weakens one’s in- 
tentions regarding the future like 
the thought of this? However, let 
us tune ourselves to a more cheer- 
ful chord, for there’s a great deal 
to be done yet by us all.’ 

As Knight meditatively address- 
ed his juniors thus, unconscious of 
the deception practised, for differ- 
ent reasons, by the severed hearts 
at his side, and of the scenes that 
had in earlier days united them, 
each one felt that he and she did 
not gain by contrast with their 
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musing mentor. Physically not so 
handsome as either the youthful 
architect or the vicar’s daughter, 
the thoroughness and integrity of 
Knight illuminated his features 
with a dignity not even incipient 
in the other two. It is difficult to 
frame rules which shall apply to 
both sexes, and Elfride, an unde- 
veloped girl, can hardly be laden 
with the moral responsibilities 
which attach to a man under like 
circumstances. The charm-of wo- 
man, too, lies partly in her subtle- 
ness in matters of love. But if 
honesty is a virtue in itself, Elfride, 
having none of it now, seemed, 
being for being, scarcely good 
enough for Knight. Stephen, 
though deceptive for no unworthy 
purpose, was deceptive after all; 
and whatever good results grace 
such strategy if it succeed, it seldom 
draws admiration when it fails. 

On an ordinary occasion, had 
Knight been even quite alone with 
Stephen, he would hardly have al- 
luded to his possible relationship 
to Elfride. But moved by attend- 
ant circumstances, Knight was im- 
pelled to be confiding. 

‘Stephen,’ he said, ‘this lady is 
Miss Swancourt. I am staying at 
her father’s house, as you probably 
know.’ He stepped a few paces 
nearer to Smith, and said in a lower 
tone: ‘I may as well tell you that 
we are engaged to be married.’ 

Low as the words had been 
spoken, Elfride had heard them, 
and awaited Stephen’s reply in 
breathless silence, if that could be 
called silence where Elfride’s dress, 
at each throb of her heart, shook 
and indicated it like a pulse-glass, 
rustling also against the wall in re- 
ply to the same throbbing. The 
ray of daylight which reached her 
face lent it a blue pallor in compari- 
son with those of the other two. 

‘I congratulate you,’ Stephen 
whispered; and said aloud, ‘I 
know Miss Swancourt—a little. 
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You must remember that my father 
is a parishioner of Mr. Swan- 
court’s.’ 

‘I thought you might possibly 
not have lived at home since they 
have been here,’ said Knight. 

‘I have never lived at home, 
certainly, since that time.’ 

‘I have seen Mr. Smith,’ falter- 
ed Elfride. 

‘Well, there is no excuse for 
me. As strangers to each other I 
ought, I suppose, to have present- 
ed you: as acquaintances, I should 
not have stood so persistently be- 
tween you. But the fact is, Smith, 
you seem a boy to me, even now.’ 

Stephen appeared to have a more 
than previous consciousness of the 
intense cruelty of his fate at the 
present moment. He could not 
repress the words, uttered with a 
faint bitterness : 

‘You should have said that I 
seemed still the rural mechanic’s 
son I am, and hence an unfit sub- 
ject for the ceremony of introduc- 
tions.’ 

‘O, no, no! I won't have that.’ 
Knight endeavoured to give his 
reply a laughing tone in Elfride’s 
ears, and an earnestness in Ste- 
phen’s: in both which efforts he 
signally failed, and produced a 
forced speech pleasant to neither. 
‘Well, let us go into the open air 
again; Miss Swancourt, you are 
particularly silent. You mustn’t 
mind Smith. I have known him 
for years, as I have told you.’ 

‘Yes, you have,’ she said. 

‘To think she has never men- 
tioned her knowledge of me!’ 
Smith murmured, and thought with 
some remorse how much her con- 
duct resembled his own on his first 
arrival at her house as a stranger to 
the place. 

They ascended to the daylight, 
Knight taking no farther notice of 
Elfride’s manner, which, as usual, 
he attributed to the natural shy- 
ness of a young female at being 
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discovered walking with him on 
terms which left not much doubt 
of their meaning. Elfride stepped 
a little in advance, and passed 
through the churchyard. 

‘You are changed very con- 
siderably, Smith,’ said Knight, ‘and 
I suppose it is no more than was 
to be expected. However, don’t 
imagine that I shall feel any the 
less interest in you and your for- 
tunes whenever you care to con- 
fide them to me. I have not for- 
gotten the attachment you spoke 
of as your reason for going away to 
India. A London young lady, was 
it not? I hope all is prosperous?” 

‘No: the match is broken off.’ 

It being always difficult to know 
whether to express sorrow or glad- 
ness under such circumstances—all 
depending upon the character of 
the match—Knight took shelter in 
the safe words: ‘I trust it was for 
the best.’ 

‘I hope it was. But I beg that 
you will not press me farther: no, 
you have not pressed me—I don’t 
mean that—but I would rather not 
speak upon the subject.’ 

Knight said no more, and they 
followed in the footsteps of Elfride, 
who still kept some paces in ad- 
vance, and had not heard Knight’s 
unconscious allusion to her. Ste- 
phen bade him adieu at the church- 
yard-gate without going outside, 
and watched whilst he and his 
sweetheart mounted their horses. 

‘Good heavens, Elfride,’ Knight 
exclaimed, ‘ how pale you are! I 
suppose I ought not to have taken 
you into that vault. What is the 
matter ?” 

‘Nothing,’ said Elfride faintly. 
‘I shall be myself in a moment. 
All was so strange and unexpected 
down there, that it made me faint.’ 

*I thought you said very little. 
Shall I get some water ?” 

‘No, no.’ 

‘Do you think it is safe for you 
to mount ? 
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‘ Quite—indeed it is,’ she said, 
with a look of appeal. 

‘Now then—up she goes!’ 
whispered Knight, and lifted her 
tenderly into the saddle. 

Her old lover still looked on at 
the performance as he leant over 
the gate a dozen yards off. Once 
in the saddle, and having a firm 
grip of the reins, she turned her 
head as if by a resistless fascination, 
and for the first time since that 
memorable parting on the moor 
outside St. Kirrs, after the passion- 
ate attempt at marriage with him, 
Elfride looked in the face of the 
young man she first had ioved. He 
was the youth who had called her 
his inseparable wife many a time, 
and whom she had even addressed 
as her husband. ‘Their eyes met. 
Measurement of life should be pro- 
portioned rather to the intensity of 
the experience therein contained 
than to its actual length. Their 
glance, but a moment chronologi- 
cally, was a season in their history. 
To Elfride the intense agony of re- 
proach in Stephen’s eye was a nail 
piercing her heart with a deadliness 
no words can describe. With a 
spasmodic effort she withdrew her 
eyes, urged on the horse, and in 
the chaos of perturbed memories 
was oblivious of any presence be- 
side her. The deed of deception 
was complete. 

Gaining a knoll on which the 
park transformed itself into wood 
and copse, Knight came still 
closer to her side, and said, ‘ Are 
you better now, dearest ?’ 

‘O, yes.’ She pressed a hand 
to her eyes, as if to blot out the 
image of Stephen. A vivid scarlet 
spot now shone with preternatural 
brightness in the centre of each 
cheek, leaving the remainder of 
her face lily-white as before. 

‘Elfride,’ said Knight, rather in 
his old tone of mentor, ‘ you know 
I don’t for a moment chide you, 
but is there not a great deal of un- 
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womanly weakness in your allowing 
yourself to be so overwhelmed by 
the sight of what, after all, is no 
novelty ? Every woman worthy of 
the name should, I think, be able 
to look upon death with something 
like composure. Surely you think 
SO too ?” 

‘Yes; I own it.’ 

His obtuseness to the cause of 
her indisposition, by evidencing 
his entire freedom from the suspi- 
cion of anything behind the scenes, 
showed how incapable Knight was 
ofdeception himself, ratherthan any 
inherent dullness in him regarding 
human nature. This, clearly perceiv- 
ed by Elfride, added poignancy 
to her self-reproach, and she idol- 
ised him the more because of their 
difference. Even the recent sight 
of Stephen’s face and the sound of 
his voice, which, for a moment, 
had stirred a chord ortwo ofancient 
kindness,were unable to keepdown 
the adoration re-existent now that 
he was again out of view. 

She had replied to Knight's ques- 
tion hastily, and immediately went 
on to speak of indifferent subjects. 
After they had reached home, she 
was apart from him till dinner-time. 
When dinner was over, and they 
were watching the dusk in the draw- 
ing-room, Knight stepped out upon 
the terrace. Elfride went after him 
very decisively, on the spur of a 
virtuous intention. 

‘Mr. Knight, I want to tell 
you something,’ she said, with 
quiet firmness. 

‘And what is it about ?’ gaily re- 
turned her lover. ‘ Happiness, I 
hope. Do not let anything keep 
you so sad as you seem to have 
been to-day.’ 

‘I cannot tell you the matter 
until I tell you the whole substance 
of it,’ she said. ‘And that I will 
do to-morrow. I have been re- 
minded of it to-day. It is about 


something I once did, and don’t 
think I ought to have.’ 
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This, it must be said, was ra- 
ther a mild way of referring to a 
frantic passion and flight, which, 
much or little in itself, only acci- 
dent had saved from being a scan- 
dal in the public eye. 

Knight thought the matter some 
trifle, and said pleasantly : 

‘Then I am not to hear the 
dreadful confession now ? 

‘No, not now. I did not mean 
to-night,’ Elfride responded, with 
a slight decline in the firmness of 
her voice. ‘It is not light, as you 
think it—it troubles me a great 
deal.’ Fearing now the effect of 
her own earnestness, she added 
forcedly, ‘ Though, perhaps, you 
may think it light after all.’ 

* But you have not said when it 
is to be?” 

‘To-morrow morning. Name a 
time, will you, and bind me to it? 
I want you to name an hour, be- 
cause I am weak, and may other- 
wise try to get out of it.’ She add- 
ed a little artificial laugh, which 
showed how timorous her resolu- 
tion was still. 

‘Well, say after breakfast—at 
eleven o'clock.’ 

*Yes, eleven o'clock. 
mise you. 
word.’ 


I pro- 
Bind me strictly to my 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
‘I LULL A FANCY, TROUBLE-TOST.’ 


‘Miss SWANCouRT, it is eleven 
o'clock.’ 

She was looking out of her dress- 
ing-room window on the first floor, 
and Knight was regarding her 
from the terrace balustrade, upon 
which he had been idly sitting for 
some time—dividing the glances 
of his eye between the pages of a 
book in his hand, the brilliant hues 
of the geraniums and calceolarias, 
and the open window above-men 
tioned. 
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‘Yes, itis, I know. I am com- 
ing.’ 

He drew closer, and under the 
window. 

‘How are you this morning, 
Elfride ? You look no better for 
your long night's rest.’ 

She appeared at the door shortly 
after, took his offered arm, and to- 
gether they walked slowly down 
the gravel path leading to the river 
and away under the trees. 

Her resolution, sustained during 
the last fifteen hours, had been to 
tell him the whole truth, and now 
the moment had come. 

Step by step they advanced, and 
still she did not speak. They were 
nearly at the end of the walk, when 
Knight broke the silence. 

‘Well, what is the confession, 
Elfride ?” 

She paused a moment, drew a 
long breath; and this is what she 
said : 

‘I told you one day—or rather 
I gave you to understand—what 
was not true. I fancy you thought 
me to mean I was nineteen my 
next birthday, but it was my last 
I was nineteen.’ 

The moment had been too much 
for her. Now that the crisis had 
come, no qualms of conscience, no 
love of honesty, no yearning to 
make a confidence and obtain 
forgiveness with a kiss, could string 
Elfride up to the venture. Her 
dread lest he should be unforgiving 
was heightened by the thought of 
yesterday’s artifice, which might 
possibly add disgust to his disap- 
pointment. The certainty of one 
more day’s affection, which she 
gained by silence, outvalued the 
hope of a perpetuity combined 
with the risk of all. 

The trepidation caused by these 
thoughts on what she had intend- 
ed to say shook so naturally the 
words she did say, that Knight 
never for a moment suspected them 
to be a last moment's substitution. 
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He smiled and pressed her hand 
warmly. 

‘My dear Elfie—yes, you are 
now—no protestation—what a nice 
little woman you are, to be so 
absurdly scrupulous about a mere 
iota! Really, I never once have 
thought whether your nineteenth 
year was the last or the present. 
And, by George, well I may not ; 
for it would never do for an old 
fogy a dozen years older to stand 
upon such a trifle as that.’ 

‘Don’t praise me—don’t praise 
me! Though I prize it from your 
lips, I don’t deserve it now.’ 

But Knight, being in an excep- 
tionally genial mood, merely saw 
this distressful exclamation as mo- 
desty. ‘Well, he added after a 
minute, ‘I like you all the better, 
you know, for such moral precision, 
although I called it absurd.’ He 
went on with tender earnestness : 
‘For, Elfride, there is one thing Ido 
love to see in a woman—that is, a 
soul truthful and clear as heaven’s 
light. I could put up with any- 
thing if I had that—forgive nothing 
if I had it not. Elfride, you have 
such a soul, if ever woman had ; 
and having it, secure it, and don’t 
ever listen to the fashionable theo- 
ries of the day about a woman’s 
privileges and natural right to prac- 
tise wiles. Depend upon it, my 
dear girl, that a noble woman must 
be as honest as a noble man. I 
specially mean by honesty, fairness 
not only in matters of business and 
social detail, but in all the delicate 
dealings of love, to which the li- 
cence given to your sex particu- 
larly refers.’ 

Elfride looked troublously at the 
trees. 

‘ Now let us go on to the river, 
Flfie.’ 

*T would if I had a hat on,’ she 
said with a sort of suppressed woe. 

‘I will get it for you,’ said 
Knight, very willing to purchase 
her companionship at so cheap a 
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price. ‘ You sit down there a min- 
ute.’ And he turned and walked 
rapidly back to the house after the 
article in question. 

Elfride sat down upon one of 
the rustic benches which adorned 
this portion of the grounds, and 
remained with her eyes upon the 
grass. She was induced to lift them 
by hearing the noise of light and 
irregular footsteps hard by. Pass- 
ing along the path which inter- 
sected the one she was in and 
traversed the outer shrubberies, 
Elfride beheld the farmer’s widow, 
Mrs. Jethway. Before she noticed 
Elfride, she paused to look at the 
house, portions of which were visi- 
ble through the bushes. Elfride, 
shrinking back, hoped the unplea- 
sant woman might pass on without 
seeing her. But Mrs. Jethway, si- 
lently apostrophising the house, 
with actions which seemed dictated 
by a half-overturned reason, had 
discerned the girl, and immediately 
came up and stood in front of her. 

‘Ah, Miss Swancourt! Why did 
you disturb me? Mustn’t I tres- 
pass here?” 

‘You may walk here if you like, 
Mrs. Jethway. I do not disturb 
you.’ 

‘You disturb my mind, and my 
mind is my whole life ; for my boy 
is there still, and he is gone from 
my body.’ 

‘Yes, poor young man. 
sorry when he died.’ 

‘Do you know what he died of?’ 

* Consumption.’ 

*O, no, no! said the widow. 
‘ That word “ consumption” covers 
a good deal. He died because you 
were his own well-agreed sweet- 
heart, and then proved false—and 
it killed him. Yes, Miss Swancourt,’ 
she said in an excited whisper, 
‘you killed my son 

‘ How can you be so wicked and 
foolish ! replied Elfride, rising in- 
dignantly. But indignation was 
not natural to her, and having been 


I was 
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so worn and harrowed by late 
events, she lost any powers of de- 
fence that mood might have lent 
her. ‘I could not help his loving 
me, Mrs. Jethway !’ 

‘That's just what you could have 
helped. You know how it began, 
Miss Elfride. Yes: you said you 
liked the name of Felix better than 
any other name in the parish, and 
you knew it was his name, and that 
those you said it to would report 
it to him,’ 

‘I knew it was his name —of 
course I did ; but I am sure, Mrs. 
Jethway, I did not intend anybody 
to tell him.’ 

‘But you knew they would.’ 

‘No, I didn’t.’ 

‘And then, after that, when you 
were riding on Revels-day by our 
house, and the lads were gathered 
there, and you wanted to dismount, 
when Jim Drake and George Up- 
way and three or four more ran 
forward to hold your pony, and 
Felix stood back timid, why did 
you beckon to him and say you 
would rather he held it ? 

*O Mrs. Jethway, you do think 
so mistakenly! I liked him best— 
that’s why I wanted him to do it. 
He was gentle and nice—I always 
thought him so—and I liked him.’ 

‘Then why did you let him kiss 
you?” 

‘It is a falsehood; QO, it is, it is! 
said Elfride, weeping with despera- 
tion. ‘He came behind me, and 
attempted to kiss me; and that was 
why I told him never to let me 
see him again.’ 

‘ But you did not tell your father 
or anybody, as you would have if 
you had looked upon it then as the 
insult you now pretend it was.’ 

‘He begged me not to tell, and 
foolishly enough I did not. And I 
wish I had now. [ little expected 
to be scourged with my own kind- 
ness. Pray leave me, Mrs. Jeth- 
way.’ 

‘Well, you harshly dismissed 
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him, and he died. And before his 
body was cold, you took another to 
your heart. Then as carelessly 
sent him about his business, and 
took a third. And, look here, Miss 
Swancourt,’ she continued, draw- 
ing closer ; ‘ you have put it in my 
power to do unto you as you did 
to me. Have you forgotten the 
would-be runaway marriage? The 
journey to London, and the return 
the next day without being married, 
and that there’s enough disgrace 
in that to ruin a woman’s good 
name far less light than yours? 
You may have: I have not. Fic- 
kleness towards a lover is bad, but 
fickleness after playing the wife is 
wantonness.’ 

‘O, it is a wicked cruel lie! Do 
not say it; O, do not!’ 

‘Does your new man know of it? 
I think not, or he would be no man 
of yours! As much of the story as 
was known is creeping about the 
neighbourhood even now; but I 
know more than any of them, and 
my time will come.’ 

‘I defy you! cried Elfride tem- 
pestuously. ‘Do and say all you 
can to ruin me; try; put your 
tongue at work ; I invite it! I defy 
you as a slanderous woman! Look, 
there he comes.’ And her voice 
trembled a little as she saw through 
the leaves the beloved form of 
Knight coming from the door with 
her hat in his hand. ‘Tell him at 
once ; I can bear it.’ 

‘Not now,’ said the woman, and 
disappeared down the path. 

The excitement ofher latter words 
had restored colour to Elfride’s 
cheeks; and hastily wiping her eyes, 
she walked farther on, so that by 
the time her lover had overtaken 
her the traces of emotion had nearly 
disappeared from her face. Knight 
put the hat upon her head, took 
her hand, and drew it within his 
arm. 

It was the last day but one pre- 
vious to their departure for St. 
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Leonards; and Knight seemed to 
have a purpose in being much in 
her company that day. They ram- 
bled along the valley. The season 
was that period in the autumn when 
the foliage alone ofanordinary plant- 
ation is rich enough in hues to ex- 
haust the chromatic combinations 
of an artist’s palette. Most lus- 
trous ofall are the beeches, gra- 
duating from bright rusty red at the 
extremity of the boughs to a bright 
yellow at their inner parts; young 
oaks are still of a neutral green ; 
Scotch firs and hollies are nearly 
blue ; whilst occasional dottings of 
other varieties give maroons and 
purples of every tinge. 

The river—such as it was—here 
pursued its course amid flagstones 
as level as a pavement, but divided 
by crevices of irregular width. With 
the summer drought the torrent had 
narrowed till itwas now buta thread 
of crystal clearness, meandering 
along a central channel in the rocky 
bed of the winter current. Knight 
scrambled through the bushes which 
at this point nearly covered the 
brook from sight, and leapt down 
upon the dry portion of the river 
bottom. 

‘Elfride, Inever sawsuch a sight!’ 
he exciaimed. ‘ The hazels over- 
hang the river’s course in a perfect 
arch, and the floor is beautifully 
paved. The place reminds one of 
the passages of a cloister. Let me 
help you down.’ 

He assisted her through the mar- 
ginal underwood and down to the 
stones. They walked on together 
to a tiny cascade about a foot wide 
and high, and sat down beside it 
on the flags that for nine months 
in the year were submerged beneath 
a gushing bourne. From their feet 
trickled the attenuated thread of 
water which alone remained to tell 
the intent and reason of this leaf- 
covered aisle, and journeyed on in 
a zigzag line till lost in the shade. 

Knight, leaning on his elbow, 
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after contemplating all this, looked 
critically at Elfride. 

‘ Does not such a luxuriant head 
of hair exhaust itself and get thin, 
as the years go on from eighteen 
to eight-and-twenty ?’ he asked at 
length. 

*O no!’ she said quickly, with 
a visible disinclination to harbour 
such a thought, which came upon 
her with an unpleasantness whose 
force it would be difficult for men 
to understand. She added after- 
wards, with smouldering uneasiness, 
‘Do you really think that a great 
abundance of hair is more likely 
to get thin than a moderate quan- 
tity ?” 

‘Yes, Ireallydo. I believe—am 
almost sure, in fact—that if statis- 
tics could be obtained on the sub- 
ject, you would find the persons 
with thin hair were those who had 
a superabundance originally, and 
that those who start with a mode- 
rate quantity retain it without much 
loss.’ 

Elfride’s troubles sat upon her 
face as well as in her heart. Per- 
haps to a woman it is almost as 
dreadful to think of losing her 
beauty as of losing her reputation. 
At any rate, she looked quite as 
gloomy as she had looked at any 
minute that day. 

‘You shouldn’t be so troubled 
about a mere personal adornment,’ 
said Knight, with some of the se- 
verity of tone that had been cus- 
tomary before she had beguiled him 
into softness. 

‘I think it a woman’s duty to be 
as beautiful as she can. If I were 
a scholar, I would give you chapter 
and verse for it from one of your 
own Latin authors. I know there 
is such a passage, for papa has al- 
luded to it.’ 

‘“ Munditiaz, et ornatus, et cul- 
tus,” &c.—is that it? A passage 
in Livy which is no defence at all.’ 

‘No, it is not that.’ 

‘ Never mind, then; for I have a 
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reason for not taking up my old 
cudgels against you, Elfie. Can 
you guess what the reason is?” 

‘No; but I am glad to hear it,’ 
she said thankfully. ‘For it is 
dreadful when you talk so. For 
whatever dreadful name the weak- 
ness may deserve, I must candidly 
own that I am terrified to think my 
hair may ever get thin.’ 

*Of course; a sensible woman 
would rather lose her wits than her 
beauty.’ 

‘I don’t care if you do say sa- 
tire and judge me cruelly. I know 
my hair is beautiful ; everybody says 
so.’ 
‘Why, my dear Miss Swancourt,’ 
he tenderly replied, ‘I have not 
said anything against it. But you 
know what is said about handsome 
being and handsome doing.’ 

‘Poor Miss Handsome-does cuts 
but a sorry figure beside Miss Hand- 
some-is in every man’s eyes, your 
own not excepted, Mr. Knight, 
though it pleases you to throw off 
so,’ said Elfride saucily. And lower- 
ing her voice: ‘ You ought not to 
have taken so much trouble to save 
me from falling over the cliff, for 
you don’t think mine a life worth 
much trouble evidently.’ 

‘ Perhaps you think mine was not 
worth yours.’ 

‘It was worth anybody’s!” 

Her hand was plashing in the 
little waterfall, and her eyes were 
bent the same way. 

* You talk about my severity with 
you, Flfride. You are unkind to 
me, you know.’ 

‘How?’ she asked, looking up 
from her idle occupation. 

‘After my taking trouble to get 
jewelry to please you, you wouldn’t 
accept it.’ 

‘ Perhaps I would now; perhaps 
I want to.’ 

‘Do! said Knight. 

And the packet was withdrawn 
from his pocket and presented the 
third time. Elfride took it with de- 
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light. The obstacle was rent in 
twain, and the pretty gift was hers. 

‘T'll take out these ugly ones at 
once,’ she exclaimed, ‘and I'll 
wear yours—shall I ?’ 

‘I should be gratified.’ 

Now, though it may seem un- 
likely, considering how far the two 
had gone in converse, Knight had 
never yet ventured to kiss Elfride. 
Far slower was he than Stephen 
Smith in matters like that. The 
utmost advance he had made in 
such demonstrations had been to 
the degree witnessed by Stephen 
in the summer-house. So Elfride’s 
cheek being still forbidden fruit to 
him, he said impulsively, 

*Elfie, I should like to touch 
that beautiful ear of yours. Those 
are my gifts ; so let me dress you in 
them.’ 

She hesitated with a stimulating 
hesitation. 

‘ Let me put just one in its place, 
then ?” 

Her face grew much warmer. 

‘I don’t think it would be quite 
the usual or proper course,’ she 
said, suddenly turning and resum- 
ing her operation of plashing in the 
miniature cataract. 

The stillness of things was dis- 
turbed by a bird coming to the 
streamlet to drink. After watching 
him dip his bill, sprinkle himself, 
and fly into a tree, Knight replied, 
with the courteous brusqueness she 
so much liked to hear, 

‘Elfride, now you may as well 
be fair. You would mind my doing 
it but little, I think; so give me 
leave, do.’ 

‘I will be fair, then,’ she said 
confidingly, and looking him full 
in the face. It was a particular 
pleasure to her to be able to do 
a little honesty without fear. ‘I 
should not mind your doing so—I 
should like such an attention. My 
thought was, would it be right to 
let you ?” 

‘Then I will!’ he rejoined, with 
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that singular earnestness about a 
small matter—in the eyes of a 
ladies’ man but a momentary peg 
for flirtation or jest—which is only 
found in deep natures who have 
been wholly unused to toying with 
womankind, and which, from its 
unwontedness, is in itself a tribute 
the most precious that can be ren- 
dered, and homage the most ex- 
quisite to be received. 

‘And you shall,’ she whispered, 
without reserve, and no longer 
mistress of the ceremonies. And 
then Elfride inclined herself to- 
wards him, thrust back her hair, 
and poised her head sideways. In 
doing this her arm and shoulder ne- 
cessarily rested against his breast. 

At the touch, the sensation of 
both seemed to be concentrated at 
the point of contact. All the time 
he was performing the delicate 
manceuvre Knight trembled like a 
young surgeon in his first opera- 
tion. 

‘Now the other,’ said Knight in 
a whisper. 

‘No, no.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘I don’t know exactly.’ 

* You must know.’ 

‘Your touch agitates me so. Let 
us go home.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Elfride. What 
is it, after all? A mere nothing. 
Now turn round, dearest.’ 

She was powerless to disobey, 
and turned forthwith; and then, 
without any defined intention in 
either’s mind, his face and hers 
drew closer together; and he sup- 
ported her there, and kissed her. 

Knight was at once the most 
ardent and the coolest man alive. 
When his emotions slumbered he 
appeared almost phlegmatic ; when 
they were moved he was no less 
than passionate. And now, with- 
out having quite intended an early 
marriage, he put the question 
plainly. It came with all the ar- 
dour which was the accumulation 
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of long years behind a natural re- 
serve. 

‘ Elfride, when shall we be mar- 
ried ?” 

The words were sweet to her; 
but there was a bitter in the sweet. 
These newly-overt acts of his, 
which had culminated in this plain 
question, coming on the very day 
of Mrs. Jethway’s blasting re- 
proaches, painted distinctly her 
fickleness as an enormity. Loving 
him in secret had not seemed such 
thorough-going inconstancy as the 
same love recognised and acted 
upon in the face of threats. Her 
distraction was interpreted by him 
at her side as the outward signs of 
an unwonted experience. 

‘I don’t press you for an answer 
now, darling,’ he said, seeing she 
was not likely to give a lucid re- 
ply. ‘Take your time.’ 

Knight was as honourable a man 
as was ever loved and deluded by 
woman. It may be said that his 
blindness in love proved the point, 
for keenness in love generally goes 
with meanness in general. Once 
the passion had mastered him, the 
intellect had gone for naught. 
Knight, as a lover, was more single- 
minded and far simpler than his 
friend Stephen, who in general ca- 
pacity was shallow beside him. 

Without saying more on the sub- 
ject of their marriage, Knight held 
her at arm’s length, as if she had 
been a large bouquet, and looked 
at her with critical affection. 

‘Does your pretty gift become 
me?’ she inquired, with tears of 
excitement on the fringes of her 
eyes. 

‘Undoubtedly, perfectly! said 
her lover, adopting a lighter tone 
to put her at her ease. ‘Ah, you 


should see them ; you look lovelier 
than ever. Fancy that I have been 
able to improve you !’ 

‘Am I really so nice? I am glad 
for your sake. I wish I could see 
myself.’ 
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‘You can’t. You must wait till 
we get home.’ 

‘TI shall never be able,’ she said, 
laughing. ‘Look: here’s a way.’ 

‘So there is. Well done, wo- 
man’s wit !’ 

‘Hold me steady.’ 

*O yes.’ 

‘And don’t let me fall, will you ? 

‘By no means.’ 

Below their seat the thread of 
water paused to spread out into a 
smooth small pool. Knight sup- 
ported her whilst she knelt down 
and leant over it. 

‘I can see myself. Really, try 
as religiously as I will, I cannot 
help admiring my appearance in 
them.’ 

‘Doubtless. How can you be 
so fond of finery? I believe you 
are corrupting me into a taste for 
it. I used to hate every such thing 
before I knew you.’ 

‘I like ornaments, because I 
want people to admire what you 
possess and envy you, and say, “I 
wish I was he.””’ 

‘I suppose I ought not to object 
after that. And how much longer 
are you going to look in there at 
yourself ?” 

‘Until you are tired of holding 
me. O, I want to ask you some- 
thing.’ And she turned round. 
‘Now tell truly, won’t you? What 
colour of hairdo you like bestnow ?” 

Knight did not answer at the 
moment. 
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‘Say light, do! she whispered 
coaxingly. ‘Don’t say dark, as you 
did that time.’ 

‘ Light-brown, then. Exactly the 
colour of my sweetheart’s.’ 

‘Really? said Elfride, enjoying 
as truth what she knew to be flat- 
tery. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And blue eyes, too, not hazel ? 
Say yes, say yes!’ 

‘One recantation is enough for 
to-day.’ 

‘No, no.’ 

‘Very well, blue eyes.’ And 
Knight laughed, and drew her close 
and kissed her the second time, 
which operations he performed with 
the carefulness ofa fruiterer touch- 
ing a bunch of grapes so as not to 
disturb their bloom. 

Elfride objected this time, and 
flung away her face, the movement 
causing a slight disarrangement of 
hat and hair. Hardly thinking what 
she said in the trepidation of the 
moment, she exclaimed, clapping 
her hand to her ear : 

‘Ah, we must be careful! I lost 
the other earrings doing like this.’ 

No sooner did she recognise the 
significant words than a troubled 
look passed across her face, and 
she shut her lips as if to keep them 
back. 

‘Doing like what?’ said Knight. 

‘O, sitting down out of doors,’ 
she replied hastily. 
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Dip you ever go to a colony in 
search of fortune? I sincerely trust 
not; more especially if British Co- 
lumbia was the one in which you 
pursued that most fickle of female 
divinities. 

Every civilised being who is 
tempted to that barren land of 
mountains eventually comes to the 
same sorrowful conclusion — that 
the country was created solely as 
a place of refuge for savages. 

The filthiest of red savages, and 
the most ruffianly of white savages 
—outcasts of civilisation—and a 
peculiar breed of Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s B. C. Scotchmen are 
the only human creatures who thrive 
there. A small staff of government 
Officials exist at the capital; but 
none who can possibly help it 
remain in the colony more than a 
year or two. Gentlemen colonists 
invariably come to grief, and add 
their names to the already long list 
of ‘Colonial Failures,’ a corps whose 
doughty deeds are quite unknown 
to fame. 

Even the governors do not last 
long. The one who held that posi- 
tion when I first went out got trans- 
ferred to Sierra Leone, preferring, 
no doubt, the less of two evils. 
The next, a martyr to duty, sur- 
vived his transportation to the 
British Columbian capital but a 
very short time, and now lies at 
rest amongst its silent stumps. 

You may have already guessed 
that it has been my fate to seek 
fortune in British Columbia, and to 
join the band of ‘Colonial Failures.’ 
It is, indeed, too true. Five of the 
best years of my life did I waste 
there in one continual struggle, 


losing health and fortune in the 
rough-and-tumble fight ; and now 
(like the teetotal lecturer’s ‘ dread- 
ful example’) I can but exhibit my- 
self to warn others from the same 
social suicide. 

Be warned, then, ye youths in 
search of fortune; put not your 
trust in Cooper’s novels and such- 
like amusing, but very deceptive, 
romances, which (from an easy 
arm-chair by a cosy fireside) make 
the unwashed savage appear such 
a noble red-man. Believe not in 
those books which declare the 
country beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains to be a modern El Dorado, 
for they are but snares and delu- 
sions ; they are written but to sell, 
and, alas, they do sell—too many ! 

I tell you this from sad experi- 
ence. I say it from the depth of 
a full heart, and I repeat it from 
the bottom of an empty pocket. 

A very clever friend of mine once 
wrote a description of Naples from 
what he had seen of the opera of 
of Masaniello; and his charming 
scenes of picturesque streets and 
graceful fishermen were about as 
like the real Neapolitan market- 
place—full of filthy ragged lazza- 
roni—as most of the descriptions 
of our trans-Rocky-Mountain terri- 
tory are like that howling wilder- 
ness. 

Having said thus much, I will 
now give a slight and simple sketch 
of my colonial career, and leave 
the reader to form his own opinion 
of British Columbia. 

My father was a fine old English 
gentleman who lived on his own 
estate; and so cafita//y did the 
dear old man manage to live (and 
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let others live) on it, that at his 
death we found nearly everything 
consumed. 

When the fragments were ga- 
thered and divided, I was the mas- 
ter ofa couple of thousand pounds, 
the lease of a tumbledown pot- 
house, and an education called by 
custom ‘good,’ but which experi- 
ence proved ‘ good for nothing.’ 

The rudiments of philosophy, 
cricket, and rabbit-breeding had 
been bullied into my juvenile mind 
at a private academy ; and the rest 
of my education was flogged into 
my tingling epidermis at a certain 
public school, where I was ‘ tunded’ 
into the knowledge of many pecu- 
liar ‘notions.’ But small practical 
benefit, however, have I hitherto 
derived from what cost my poor 
body, and my still poorer father’s 
pocket, so much to acquire, ex- 
cepting such despised arts and 
sciences as those of self-defence, 
smoking, and sausage-cooking. Per- 
haps I may find use for the dead 
sanguages when I migrate to some 
colony on the other side of the 
Styx. 

Cast upon the world with re- 
sources (of the £ s. d. kind) too 
small to furnish even the luxuries 
of smoking and sausage -cooking, 
my thoughts turned colonialwards, 
whilst my steps took me to the pot- 
house—the only roof to which I 
now had a claim. There I found 
the beer so execrably bad, that I 
immediately sold the lease, and 
made up my mind to emigrate. 

Having been told by several ex- 
perienced colonial grandees (who, 
I afterwards discovered, had bought 
up most of the town lots out there) 
that British Columbia was the most 
promising place for an enterprising 
young man with a little money, I 
set to work to transfer first my 
cash, and then myself, to that 
colony. 

And most promising, indeed, I 
found it—ali promises, but nothing 
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else! Not a single one was ever 
fulfilled, even in the very smallest 
degree. 

After the usual involuntary offer- 
ings to Neptune (who in my case 
seemed more than usually greedy), 
and the subsequent unremitting 
efforts, during the voyage round 
Cape Horn, to replenish my emp- 
tied exchequer from the curious 
tinned and bottled substances pro- 
vided for that purpose, the weather- 
stained old tub in which I had 
been cabined for five monotonous 
months came to an anchor off Vic- 
toria, This town, which was at 
that time simply the chief port of 
Vancouver Island, has since be- 
come the capital of the united 
colonies of British Columbia and 
Vancouver. Some British Colum- 
bians are uncharitable enough to 
declare this was effected by the 
Victorians solely because—having 
through gross misgovernment in- 
volved themselves beyond hope 
of extrication—they wanted their 
debts paid by the main colony. 

Capital though Victoria is in 
many respects, its harbour is so 
shallow and rocky, that vessels of 
more than five hundred tons are 
obliged to take refuge some three 
miles to the westward in Esqui- 
mault Cove, a deep and almost 
land-locked harbour, which will 
certainly become our Pacific dock- 
yard and naval dépét, whenever 
either the short-sighted home go- 
vernment wipe their spectacles, or 
the audacious young vulture next 
door forces our sedate old lion to 
wag his tail and arbitrate for him- 
self. 

Having packed a portmanteau 
for immediate use, and hailed one 
of the canoes which surrounded 
the ship, I was soon being paddled 
ashore by a copper-coloured male 
and female of hideous aspect and 
extremely offensive odour. 

The town of Victoria appeared 
at first sight to consist of the Hud- 
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son’s Bay Company’s store, two 
other brick houses, and several 
rows of wooden shanties; the in- 
habitants of which seemed to have 
nothing particular todo, and looked 
as if they had changed no portion of 
their clothing for at least a month. 
But I soon found to my cost that 
cleanliness was one of the most ex- 
pensive luxuries in the colony; the 
Chinese washerman charging me 
twelve shillings for thrashing several 
months’ wear out of a dozen shirts 
I confidingly sent him to wash. 

Verily the heathen Chinese is but 
little behind his Christian brother, 
the Yankee, in willingness to take 
in the stranger. 

An obliging individual, who look- 
ed like a retired methodist preacher, 
having ‘guessed he didn’t mind see- 
ing to my plunder,’ I proceeded 
behind him and my portmanteau 
towards the hotel. Several Indians 
were lounging about, clad in blan- 
ket-and-nothing-else costumes, and 
conversing in a language which 
sounded to my ignorant ears like 
an extraordinary confusion of 
sneezes, hiccups, and hooping- 
coughs. But having (as I before 
mentioned) been brought up at an 
English public school, my know- 
ledge of any living language, ex- 
cepting my native one, was exceed- 
ingly limited. 

The native ‘ swells’ of both sexes 
were ‘got up’ in a most alarming 
manner. Flat circular blocks of 
wood were inserted in their slit 
ears and lips, making the former 
hang down to their shoulders and 
the latter project far beyond their 
noses. On first seeing one of these 
peculiar mouths coming round a 
corner, I was considerably startled ; 
but when the squaw who followed 
it obligingly removed the wooden 
projectors, and allowed the artifi- 
cially pouting lips to retire to their 
natural position under her nose, I 
saw there was nothing to be se- 
riously frightened at; especially as 
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I ascertained that osculation was 
but little practised by these matter- 
of-fact barbarians. 

Wondering whether my fair 
countrywomen would ever adopt 
this (as they have many another) 
savage fashion, I arrived at the 
hotel, handed my clerical-looking 
‘help’ a dollar, saw my portmanteau 
deposited in a bedroom—so small 
that I couldn’t shut the door unless 
I either stood on the portmanteau 
or shoved it underneath the bed— 
and then went to the saloon bar 
for ‘a drink.’ ‘How much?’ I 
asked the diamond-pin-ornamented 
gentleman who condescended to 
serve me with a pint-bottle of Bass. 
The answer—squeezed from the 
small portion of his mouth unoccu- 
pied by a tremendous cigar and 
the chronic ejection of saliva— 
sounded so exactly like sixpence, 
that I instantly placed that coin on 
the counter and prepared to depart, 
congratulating myself on the cheap- 
ness of my ‘peculiar vanity.’ The 
sweet delusion was but too quickly 
dispelled by the evidently aston- 
ished bar-gentleman, who, having 
removed the cigar from between 
his thin lips (for the first time, I do 
believe, since it was lighted), hissed 
out ‘ six dzfs-s-s ;’ eventually making 
me comprehend that a sixpence 
was colonially denominated a ‘bit,’ 
and that I had to give him five 
more of those coins. With a feeble 
attempt at a smile I placed half a 
crown by the side of the sixpence, 
and looking, no doubt, like a con- 
victed swindler, walked away a very 
considerable di wiser. 

The following morning I went 
on board the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s steamer Enterprise, this 
being one of the alternate days on 
which it ran to New Westminster. 
The smoking bar-gentleman (who 
turned out to be one of the pro- 
prietors of the hotel) accompanied 
me to the wharf, and wished me a 
pleasant passage, still with the ever- 
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lasting cigar in his mouth. When 
he had done me the honour the 
night before of personally serving 
me with dinner, he smoked; but in 
consideration, I suppose, of my be- 
ing an ignorant Britisher, he con- 
descended to apologise forso doing. 
When politely showing me to my 
bedroom the last thing at night, he 
smoked; and when he called me 
at six the following morning, he 
smoked, and the ash on his cigar 
was even then an inch long. 

We arrived at New Westminster 
(fifteen miles up the Fraser river) 
late in the afternoon, having done 
the ninety miles in about ten hours. 

A few wooden shanties amongst 
the innumerable stumps of a par- 
tially cleared forest composed the 
‘city ; and when I arrived at the 
barn-like building called by cour- 
tesy ‘ the Colonial Hotel,’ I experi- 
enced much the same kind of sen- 
sation as I believe Martin Chuzzle- 
wit did on finding himself in his 
Garden of Eden. 

Having been considerably fright- 
ened by the hotel charges at Vic- 
toria, I ordered what I supposed 
would be one of the cheapest of 
dinners—eggs and bacon, and bread 
and cheese. 

Imagine my astonishment after- 
wards when I discovered that eggs 
were a shilling a-piece, cheese three 
shillings a pound, and bacon about 
twice the English price ! 

My first experience of colonial 
society was at a grand ball given 
by the members of the House of 
Assembly, to which I had the 
honour of being invited, soon after 
my arrival. And my first experi- 
ence of British Columbian cold was 
also on that same night. 

The House of Assembly (where 
the ball was to be held) and other 
government buildings were situated 
at the old Sappers’ camp, about a 
mile and a half from the ‘city’ it- 
self; and as carriages and cabs were 
unknown luxuries in this juvenile 
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colony, we had to walk that dis- 
tance. 

About a foot of snow had fallen 
during the morning, and it then 
commenced to freeze hard, till at 
sunset the thermometer marked 
twenty degrees of frost; and at 
eight o’clock, when I—with many 
others of the guests—set out for 
the ‘camp,’ it was very little above 
zero. So sudden and so intense 
was the change, that the three or 
four large stoves in the ball and 
supper rooms were almost useless. 
The ladies were obliged to wrap 
themselves in shawls and cloaks, 
and we men had to dance with con- 
siderably more than Belgravian 
vigour to prevent ourselves being 
perished with cold. Most of the 
good things provided for supper 
were frozen hard, and it was great 
fun to see hungry individuals trying 
to thawlumps of blancmange, game- 
pie, and other tempting but frozen 
dainties, and biting off little morsels 
as they softened. 

The beginning of April found 
me still at New Westminster, for 
until the frost broke and snow- 
storms ceased, it would have been 
dangerous to attempt crossing the 
Cascade mountains. 

Towards the end of the month 
the water in the Fraser began to 
rise, showing that the snow on the 
mountains was melting, and a few 
days afterwards I started for Hope 
on board the river steamer. It took 
nearly a week to get over the Cas- 
cades from Hope, most of the 
travelling being done on snow-shoes 
over sometimes forty feet of soft 
snow, although the summit of the 
pass was but little over five thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level. 

The following three months I 
spent in riding over the country 
looking for a suitable place in which 
to commence farming and fortune- 
making, and about the end of July 
settled on the only open spot which 
seemed likely to answer my purpose. 
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This was at the head of the Great 
Okanagan Lake, and I was soon 
busily employed (with the help of 
a couple of Indians) building one 
of the most comical of extraordi- 
narily ugly little log huts. 

The end of the year saw but little 
done in the way of farming, for I 
had to make a trip back to New 
Westminster to procure sufficient 
stores of provisions to last through 
the winter. I managed, however, 
to finish the hut, and get a few acres 
fenced in and partially broken up 
before the winter arrived, and then 
I had nothing to do but follow the 
example of the Indians, and hunt 
deer and bears. 

The following year I turned farm- 
er in real earnest, and worked quite 
as hard as the best labourer who 
ever earned twelve shillings a week 
in England; but it didn’t appear 
that I was any nearer to even the 
smallest fraction of a fortune. I 
ploughed the land and grew crops 
(such poor ones as the soil would 
produce); but I had to eat them 
myself, as there was no other way 
of getting rid of anything. There 
were no markets. The nearest 
mines were two hundred miles 
away, and it would never have paid 
to pack raw produce that distance 
on the backs of horses. In short, 
the whole affair turned out a com- 
plete failure; and at last, after two 
years’ slaving, I became fully con- 
vinced that the country was totally 
unadapted for agriculture. It con- 
tained but a very small quantity of 
arable land, and even that was so 
full of alkali, and required so much 
irrigation, the crops were always 
stunted ; and to crown all, as I have 
before said, there were no markets. 
Nor, in my opinion, are there ever 
likely to be any ; as, had the colony 
contained any valuable mines be- 
sides Cariboo—which is now about 
‘played out’—they would surely 
have been discovered ere this, con- 
sidering the number of miners who 
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have ‘prospected’ the country 
through its whole length and 


breadth during the last fifteen years. 
And nothing excepting mines would 
everattract a population to a colony 
which consists of literally nothing 
but barren mountains, covered with 
dense forests, and rocky torrents. 
At least I should not think so. But 
if there are any who have a taste 
for that kind of wilderness, and the 
companionship of savages, blas- 
pheming white outcasts, rattle- 
snakes, and Brobdignagian mosqui- 
toes, let them by all means go to 
British Columbia. 

Finding agriculture such a com- 
plete failure, I thought I would try 
cattle-raising. So in the spring of 
the third year I went down to Ore- 
gon, and drove up a hundred head 
of cattle. These I fattened, or 
rather they fattened themselves on 
the bunch grass which grew luxu- 
riantly round my farm, and then I 
drove a select few to Cariboo. 

But instead of realising a hand- 
some profit, I returned with con- 
siderably less money than the 
beasts had cost me. The market 
at the mines was completely mono- 
polised by two or three men of, or 
at all events backed by, large capi- 
tal, who combined together against 
any ‘outsiders.’ I was offered on 
my arrival a certain price for the 
lot, which I refused, as it would 
barely have covered my expenses. 
As meat was then at a high price, 
I turned butcher, and in that way 
tried to retail my animals. But the 
big dealers immediately dropped 
their prices, and declared they would 
give beef to the miners rather than 
let any one else supply them. So 
there was no fortune to be made by 
me out of cattle, as Cariboo was 
the only market in the colony for 
them ; the consumption of beef at 
New Westminster being so small 
that there was scarcely sufficient 
employment for one butcher. And 
had that even not been so, both 
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that place as well as Victoria could 
be supplied from the American ter- 
ritory, just across the boundary line, 
at a much cheaper rate than from 
the interior of British Columbia. 

So much for cattle-raising. And 
agriculture I had proved to be not 
only unprofitable, but absolutely 
ruinous; for the flour for every 
mouthful of bread consumed on my 
farm, and many other indispensa- 
ble articles, had to be shipped first 
from the United States to New 
Westminster, then up the Fraser 
river to Hope, and then packed on 
horse- or mule-back over the Cas- 
cade mountains! So I was forced 
to ‘cave-in,’ after wasting four years 
in the greatest discomfort, doing an 
immense deal of hard work, ruin- 
ing my constitution, and losing hun- 
dreds of pounds. If I could have 
painted views of the lake and sold 
them, possibly a few dollars might 
have been made. But unfortunate- 
ly, in the first place I was not an 
artist, and inthe second there would 
have been no one to buy the pic- 
tures. 

The scenery was certainly very 
beautiful, and it would have been 
difficult to find a more lovely view 
in any part of the world than could 
be seen from the door of that poor 
little insignificant shanty of mine. 
On the left, the lake could be seen 
stretching away for miles, its edges 
fringed with the most magnificent 
of pine-trees ; with here and there 
a glade of verdant bunch grass, 
dotted with innumerable flowers, 
and clumps of all kinds of wild fruit 
trees. Beyond the head of the lake, 
which formed a wide bay on the 
right, grassy hills, relieved by 
patches of forest, rolled away as far 
as the sight could reach, reminding 
one of some charming park in dear 
old England. After the weary work 
of a long summer’s day, reclining 
on a soft buffalo robe, with a pipe 
of real Virginia as my companion, 
and keeping my shapeless log hut, 


and every other sign of such un- 
picturesque labour, carefully out of 
sight behind me, I could almost 
imagine myself in that voluptuous 
valley described by Herman Mel- 
ville : 

‘Where there werenocares, griefs, 
troubles, or vexations. None of 
those thousand-and-one sources of 
irritation that the ingenuity of man 
has created to mar his own felicity ; 
no foreclosures of mortgages, no 
protested bills, no tailors perversely 
bent on being paid, no duns of any 
description ; no assault-and-battery 
attorneys to foment discord, back- 
ing their clients up to quarrel, and 
then knocking their heads together; 
no beggars, no withered old maids, 
no crusty bachelors, no cross old 
women, and no squalling brats.’ 

But I could not live on volup- 
tuous imaginings, and being mor- 
tal, found, by the time my pipe was 
out, I usually experienced a most 
unsentimental craving for some- 
thing to eat; and was consequent- 
ly obliged to set to work peeling 
potatoes and frying ‘ slapjacks,’ and 
otherwise work out my share of the 
curse of that first of all unfortunate 
settlers in a new country—old fa- 
ther Adam. 

As month succeeded month, and 
years gradually passed away, all my 
former sanguine hopes of making 
money faded with them, and I de- 
termined to give up the struggle. So 
I sold off my remaining cattle for 
the best price I could get, and then 
tried to dispose of my farm. But 
who was there to buy it? The few 
settlers in the neighbourhood (that 
is, within a hundred miles or so) 
had not only no money, but had 
come to the same conclusion as 
myself regarding the farming capa- 
bilities and prospects of British 
Columbia. Such being the state 


of the case, what chance had I of 
selling the farm? Certainly it was 
one of the best of the very few open 
places where agriculture was pos- 
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sible ; but as there was no market, 
and no likelihood of there ever be- 
ing one, what was the good of the 
land? What probability was there 
of my getting any one to invest in 
what auctioneers would have called 
my ‘valuable property’? Had I 
been what the Yankees call ‘ sharp,’ 
Ishould, perhaps, have gone to New 
Westminster or Victoria, and tried 
to swindle some new comer into 
buying the place. Or I might have 
got up a company to work ‘that 
magnificent estate situated amidst 
the lovely and park-like scenery on 
the fertile shore of the Great Okan- 
agan Lake.’ Unfortunately, I never 
was sharp, so I didn’t swindle any- 
body. But I was not going to 
spend any more money on it my- 
self, so I saddled the only horse I 
had left, filled my pockets and sad- 
dle-bags with food and my pipe 
with tobacco, slung my gun on my 
back, and rode away. And as I 
sat smoking my pipe over the fire 
at my first camping-place, I thought 
sadly of all I had gone through, and 
how unjustly the world would judge 
of my career. 

It is extremely easy for dogma- 
tical people in England, who have 
nothing whatever to do but fritter 
away their time and money on their 
own comforts and pleasures, to 
blame an unfortunate man for be- 
ing a ‘Colonial Failure. Why 
should it be implied that one must 
be either a rogue or fool for having 
been led away by the glowing re- 
ports of interested people, and in- 
duced to go to an impracticable 
colony ? 

But there are too many purse- 
proud individuals who fancy that 
because their pockets are full of 
money, their heads are equally full 
of brains ; and these self-deceived 
people are invariably the most for- 
ward in denouncing what they are 
pleased to term the want of perse- 
verance or principle of an unsuc- 
cessful colonist. I should much 


like to see a man of this class go 
to such a place as British Colum- 
bia, with just a few hundred pounds 
in his usually too-well-filled pocket, 
and try simply to make a bare 
living. 

How soon would he change his 
tone, and learn (with all his fancied 
wisdom) that he was quiteincapable 
of earning sufficient money to sup- 
ply himself even with toothpicks ! 
Not that I expect he would have 
much wse there for those luxuries 
of the well fed. Then, perhaps, he 
might think differently of a colonist 
who, instead of making a fortune, 
had—after years of hardship—lost 
what little money he started with, 
before fully realising how utterly 
untrue were all the statements told 
him of the fictitious El Dorado. 

How few (excepting those who 
have tried it) have any idea of the 
real life of an emigrant! Seldom 
will you hear those who can speak 
from experience talk of the ‘jolly 
freedom’ and independence of such 
a life. Yet there are some who 
pretend to understand the subject 
in all its bearings, whose utmost 
knowledge of life in the backwoods 
has, perhaps, been a picnic in the 
New Forest. Byron says: 

‘ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 

There is society where none intrude, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.’ 

Now, a thorough-bred cockney, 
or ‘any other man’ of that inex- 
perienced genus, might be very 
much misled by those lines; for 
it would never occur to him that 
there was a vast difference between 
a ‘pathless wood’ and a primeval 
forest, or being on a ‘lonely shore’ 
and alone on a shore. 

Many a time and oft have / ex- 
perienced an immense amount of 
‘pleasure in the pathless woods, ’after 
merry banquets ‘under the green- 
wood tree, and more than once 
have I felt very considerable ‘ rap- 
ture on the lonely shore,’ at Brigh- 
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ton, Scarborough, and several other 
such shores, which on lovely moon- 
light summer evenings I found most 
deliciously lonely. But then I was 
not alone, which makes just all the 
difference, doesn’t it ? 

With a charming companion, 
either in the pathless wood or on 
the lonely shore, ‘ there is society,’ 
and no one wonders at the gay poet 
adding ‘ where none intrude.’ 

But I wonder how Byron would 
have felt had he ever found him- 
self in the midst of an American 
primeval forest, and rea//y alone— 
hundreds of miles from any civil- 
ised being, and entirely dependent 
on his own exertions for his next 
mouthful of food. I hardly think 
he would ‘hen have felt such ‘ plea- 
sure in the pathless woods; for 
from my own experience I know 
nothing which so weighs upon the 
heart, and creates so melancholy a 
feeling, as being entirely by oneself 
in a forest. 

All wild and uninhabited places 
have naturally a depressing influ- 
ence on the spirits, but the feeling 
which comes over a stranger, alone 
for the first time in the depths of a 

sritish Columbian forest, is strange 
and almost indescribable : strangely 
solemn in the fury of a raging storm, 
and indescribably painful in the in- 
tensity of a perfect calm—when the 
zephyr fears to murmur and the as- 
pen’s leaves are motionless. Should 
he happen to encounter a mighty 
tempest, such as I have seen rush- 
ing through the dreary region, de- 
vastating vast tracts of forest in its 
sudden wrath, his mind becomes 
oppressed with awe, and the pain- 
ful consciousness of unknown weak- 
ness overcomes him. The howl- 
ings of the wind sound like weird 
incantations, and hosts of unquiet 
Spirits seem to float around him: 
then, too, he realises the strange 
Disraelian fancy, that the suffering 
trees can be distinguished by vari- 
ous voices as they express their 
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terror and their agony. One roars, 
another shrieks ; here a deep and 
long-drawn groan is heard ; whilst 
ever and anon, during a momentary 
lull, passionate moans of thrilling 
anguish come wailing to the ear. 
But yet in the very commotion of 
such a storm the solitary wanderer 
experiences a sort of wild com- 
panionship, far preferable to the 
usual noiseless calm, deathlike in 
its stillness, which ever seems to 
fill these silent shades. ‘Then, in- 
deed, does he fully understand what 
it really is to be alone. 

In vain does his eager ear listen 
for the melodious notes of the usual 
songsters of a grove, or even for 
the monotonous hum of busy in- 
sects; unbroken silence pervades 
everything, and no sign of animal 
life reminds him of the living world. 
The twilight-like gloom of the dense 
shade, combined with the unnatural 
silence, causes a feeling of the most 
awful loneliness, which has a pecu- 
liar and mysterious effect on an 
unaccustomed mind. The sound 
of one’s voice, the bark of one’s 
dog, or even the snapping of a dead 
branch, resounds with an echo in- 
expressibly startling, to be imme- 
diately succeeded by a mournful 
silence more total than before; a 
silence so intense that even the 
pulsations of one’s heart seem to 
throb with supernatural loudness. 

Standing beneath the huge forest 
giants, gazing along darkening vistas, 
where the air itself seems hushed in 
death, this horrible sensation of 
utter solitude becomes almost over- 
powering, and the very bravest man 
feels unaccountably awe-stricken by 
such complete desolation. 

In time, however, one gets ac- 
customed to the peculiarities of the 
situation, and the novelty, so start- 
ling at first, gradually fades away 
from the scene. 

Having been face to face with 
the solitude of the forest for some 
time, I could finish my pipe and 
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roll myself in my blanket without 
any very particular sensation, ex- 
cepting the usual extremely un- 
pleasant one which the gigantic 
British Columbian mosquitoes make 
a tule of causing. 

Should Mr. Smith, or any other 
equally clever translator of the ar- 
row-head language, ever discover 
amongst those ancient clay-books 
an account of the plagues of Egypt, 
I firmly believe the one which in our 
translation is denominated ‘flies’ 
will turn out to have consisted of 
monster svosguitoes ; and, if so, I 
am sure they must have emigrated 
to British Columbia, and lived there 
on the shortest of commons till my 
arrival. Never shall I forget my 
first introduction to them. More 
sensible than the youth who killed 
his golden-egg-laying goose, these 
fiends of the forest left just sufficient 
vitality to allow, during a few hours’ 
sleep, a fresh supply of blood to be 
formed in my fearfully tormented 
carcass to furnish their next day’s 
banquet. And it was but few hours’ 
sleep indeed that the selfishly ac- 
commodating blood-suckers allow- 
ed me to enjoy, for it was nearly 
daybreak before they had finished 
their sanguinary supper, and they 
had not the politeness to wait for 
me to begin breakfast. Never shall 
I forget one night of torment. I 
was camping, with another verdant 
colonist, on a small water-prairie, 
one sultry evening about the middle 
of my firstsummer. Ye gods! what 
words can describe the agony of 
that night—the tossing and the 
tumbling, and the rolling to and 
fro; the single combats that I 
fought, and the general actions I 
engaged in; the terrible tearing and 
scratching; the heathenish cursing, 
and the dismal groaning! We made 
smoky fires round our ‘ beds,’ and 
all but got stifled ; we smoked such 
quantities of tobacco that we were 
nearly sick ; we scrubbed ourselves 
with hair-brushes and tore our- 
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selves with our nails; but nothing 
brought one atom of ease to our 
pains. 

Next morning, when I looked in 
the back of my watch, which was 
my only looking-glass, I beheld my 
head and neck one mass of swollen 
mosquito-empoisoned flesh. My 
face seemed to have four cheeks on 
the left side and three on the right, 
two-and-a-half upper lips, five eye- 
lids, one nose and three-quarters, 
and a large extra proportion of 
ears. How my poor head found 
room for so much additional flesh, 
was a perfect mystery ; but there it 
was without doubt, and confound- 
edly in the way I found it. My lips 
kept getting into my mouth and my 
eyelids into my eyes, whilst my 
dissipated-looking nose seemed to 
spread all over my countenance. 
The enormous size of my ears quite 
put an end to the attempt I made 
at brushing my hair, and the size of 
my head prevented my getting my 
garments off, or my hat, on: the 
various endeavours I made to ac- 
complish these feats almost result- 
ing in my committing involuntary 
suicide. My companion’s plight 
was little better than my own. One 
side of his usually good-looking 
physiognomy being apparently un- 
der the influence of ‘Joe Miller,’ 
whilst the other looked as ifits pro- 
prietor was about to attend a fune- 
ral—so totally different did he ap- 
pear when viewed from opposite 
sides. After a considerable amount 
of irrepressible laughter at each 
other’s comical appearance (which 
made our countenances look still 
more ludicrous), we ‘ packed’ our 
blankets, and skedaddled from that 
earthly Hades. 

But I afterwards found all parts 
of the colony pretty equally infested 
with the horrible insects. And so 


I suppose it will remain until the 
primeval forest is, to a certain ex- 
tent, cleared away; and that I think 
very unlikely ever to be accom- 
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plished, considering the worthless 
nature of the country. 

I spent my fourth winter at New 
Westminster; or rather I made it 
my head-quarters, for most of my 
time was employed wild-fowl shoot- 
ing on the coast. In the spring 
my attention was turned towards 
the gold-mines, as there was consi- 
derable talk of fresh ‘ diggings’ ofa 
high class having been recently dis- 
covered. It seemed to me I now 
only had left the choice of leaving 
the wretched colony, or trying my 
luck at the mines—that last re- 
source of the destitute. Not yet 
wishing to give up the struggle for 
fortune, I determined to go to the 
diggings. A great ‘ rush’ had been 
made the previous spring to Koote- 
nie—one of the Rocky-Mountain 
passes ; and from all accounts it 
seemed a wiser plan to go there 
than either to those now talked 
about, or the old mines at Cariboo, 
where all the surface-gold had been 
worked out, and mining, conse- 
quently, was a very expensive opera- 
tion. So, about the middle of April, 
I started for the Rocky Mountains, 
and after a most tedious journey of 
nearly four hundred miles over 
about the roughest country in the 
world, I arrived at Kootenie to- 
wards the latter part of May. I 
found the yield of gold had been 
highly exaggerated, and what little 
there had been was now very nearly 
exhausted; so I was unable to make 
enough to pay even my expenses 
during the two months I worked 
there. If hard labour could have 
insured success, I am sure I ought 
to have made a large fortune in- 
deed, for I certainly did dig, and 
wash the dirt, and do the hardest 
of work in the most energetic man- 
ner. And no labour requires more 
bodily exertion and steady endur- 
ance than mining for gold; the 
finding of which, in quantities suffi- 
cient to pay, is one of the most un- 
certain of all terrestrial pursuits. 
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One man may be making twenty or 
thirty pounds a day, while another, 
only a few feet from him, can find 
nothing. My case was about the 
usual one. I found gold, certainly, 
but everything is so enormously 
expensive at diggings—particularly 
when, like those at Kootenie, they 
are such a distance from any town 
—that it requires a ‘big lump’ to 
pay the daily expenses. About the 
beginning of August two of my 
mining friends, equally as unfortu- 
nate as myself, proposed that we 
three should go fora few weeks’ ‘ pro- 
specting ;’ as we could not be worse 
off than we then were, and we might 
possibly have the luck to make a 
good ‘strike.’ So away we started 
towards the upper part of the Co- 
lumbia river, walking and paddling 
hundreds of miles, and working like 
galley-slaves all that broiling au- 
tumn, searching for the ‘ yellow 
dross.’ Gold, in small quantities, 
we found nearly everywhere, but 
never enough to pay the cost of 
digging. As I had my gun and 
fishing-rod with me, I was able to 
supply the larder with game and 
fish, and at the same time enjoy 
capital sport; for prairie-chicken 
and other kinds of grouse were very 
abundant, and the lakes were full 
of magnificent trout. But the trip 
—as regards gold-finding—was as 
complete a failure as the other for- 
tune-making attempts ; and I made 
up my mind to say good-bye to 
British Columbia as quickly as I 
convenientlycould. So I went back 
to New Westminster, bade adieu to 
those of my friends whom circum- 
stances still detained amongst its 
stumps, and then crossed to Vic- 
toria before the Fraser became 
blocked up with ice. 

Early the following spring, just 
five years after my first landing, 
I booked my passage for San Fran- 
cisco—the first stage of my home- 
ward journey. 

When my friends and numerous 
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acquaintances found out I was 
really going to desert them, their 
kindness and hospitality took a 
particularly unpleasant form. Every 
one insisted on my ‘taking a drink.’ 
‘The consequence was, that I had 
the very greatest difficulty to avoid 
being in a chronic state of semi- 
intoxication during the last day or 
two I remained in that town of 
everlasting imbibers; and I was 
very glad when I at length found 
myself on board the mail-steamer 
Oregon—about half an hour before 
her departure—in a state not utterly 
helpless. 

A large crowd of friends accom- 
panied me on board, and the noisy 
scene in front of the saloon-bar put 
me very much in mind of an Irish 
wake. 

My health and pleasant passage 
had been drunk so often and so 
continuously, that my sorrowful 
companions found it impossible 
to look otherwise than extremely 
happy, even when waving me their 
last farewells. 

As I stood gazing on the fast- 
receding town, mournfully thinking 
of all the years I had wasted, the 
life of toil I had led, the money I 
had lost, and how few there now 
were who would welcome my re- 
turn to dear old England, I fully 
realised what it was to be a ‘ Colo- 
nial Failure.’ How I regretted not 
having listened to the advice given 
me by an old colonist soon after 
my arrival in the country! ‘I only 
wish,’ said he, ‘that I could per- 
suade you to be guided by the ex- 
perience of my unfortunate self, 
who have been through almost 
every phase of colonial life, here 
and elsewhere, and am thoroughly 
convinced of the utter nakedness 
of this most unprofitable of colo- 
nies. Though, as a matter of course, 
like all the rest, you will insist on 
buying your own experience, and 
going step by step through the 
regular routine of the sanguine 
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English colonist. If 7 had the 
ordering of you,’ continued the 
broken-down old man, ‘I should 
put you on board the next steamer, 
and start you straight back to old 
England again. As you are, how- 
ever, determined, like the foolish 
young bear, to see the world after 
your own fashion, all I can say is, 
when the time comes for you to 
enroll yourself also in the corps of 
** Colonial Failures,” and to turn 
your back on this inhospitable 
country, do, for charity’s sake, try 
and prevent any of your friends 
running the same useless course.’ 

As I now—alas, too late !—see 
how truly my good old mentor 
spoke, I feel it almost a duty to 
comply with his request. 

Be warned then, ye restless ones, 
by my sad example, and be not 
tempted to misfortune in a barren 
colony. 

Of the many thousands who 
start with sanguine hopes, and 
think to make money in such 
countries as British Columbia, how 
few have their expectations real- 
ised—even in the smallest degree ! 

To be entirely free from the 
many restrictions which modern 
society enforces in civilised life, 
may often be the wish of a disap- 
pointed man of the world ; but let 
him beware of trying the experi- 
ment, or believing for a_ single 
moment that anything of the real 
happiness of freedom can be found 
in the backwoods, amongst savages 
scarcely better than the wild ani- 
mals they hunt. 

A working man who is earning 
fair wages at home, or, indeed, any 
one with sufficient income to pay 
for bread and cheese, will very 
soon find out his mistake if he 
thinks to better his condition in 
such a place as British Columbia. 
More especially if he imagines 
(should everything else fail) he 
can live on the produce of his 
gun. I really don’t think, take it 
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all in all, there is any harder life 
than to be od/iged to depend for 
daily food upon what one may be 
able to shoot. 

No doubt, to a youth in the first 
flush of manhood, the roving life 
of a sportsman in the backwoods 
seems the most independent and 
enjoyable state of existence possi- 
ble. But how soon are his ideas 
changed, and his youthful delusions 
scattered to the winds! With no 
friend but his dog ; no society but 
that of ignorant and filthy savages, 
or at times perchance that of a 
backwoodsman whose intellect is 
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but little above that of the savage ; 
no home but a dirty and scarcely 
weatherproof log cabin,—in what 
can he find happiness ? And when 
youth and energy pass away, and 
age slowly but too surely creeps 
upon him, enthusiasm gives place 
to regrets; and the lonely wan- 
derer, home-sick at heart, longs for 
civilised companions and a more 
congenial dwelling-place ; where, 
with limbs already stiffening from 
years of exposure, and with a mind 
no longer restless, he may quietly 
and calmly spend his remaining 
days and be at rest. 


APRIL. 


Ev’RYWHERE, ev rywhere spring-time is breathing 
Fragrance and beauty to gladden the earth ; 
Garlands of daisies the young hands are wreathing, 

Mid glintings of sunshine and pealings of mirth. 
Wild flowers choice and fair, 
Blossoms from everywhere, 
Blooming on hill-top, adorning each bough ; 
Primrose and snowdrop white, 
Bluebells and roses bright, 
Weave them, ’tis only life’s dreaming-time now. 


Waking time comes too soon, bringing us sorrow, 
Sadd’ning the tints of your rose-coloured sky, 
Paling the brightness of earth’s golden morrow 
With the gloomy forebodings o’erclouding ‘ good-bye.’ 
Weave, then, your garlands fair, 
Spring-time is everywhere, 
Smiling on mountain and valley and dell ; 
Summer will soon be here ; 
Autumn winds, too, are drear: 
Weave, then, your garlands ere spring says fare well! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
PREVISION. 


AFTER that evening I saw little 
more of my aunt or cousins dur- 
ing their stay in London, greatly 
to Gretchen’s and my contentment, 
and to the maintenance of peace- 
ful relations between me and my 
kindred. 

On any more expeditions, whe- 
ther with a view to business or 
amusement, Herr Droigel set his 
veto. 

‘It vexed his very soul,’ so he ex- 
pressed himself to Mrs. Isaac, ‘to 
have to assume a character despo- 
tic, not to say brutal, but he knew 
that bad health meant bad voice, 
that fatigue meant bad health. No, 
he must interdict ; Annie had still 
some more songs to sing in Lon- 
don—not many, fortunately, but 
enough—and after that she had to 
make her little tours. Would— 
could dear Madame Motfield ever 
forgive the savage nature poor 
Droigel was forced to exhibit?’ 

To which dear Madame Mot- 
field replied, with a charming can- 
dour, that she not only forgave, but 
pitied. For her part, she thought he 
was a very kind gentleman, but 
sorely put upon; and further, she 
felt, as usual, very thankful to the 
Almighty it was no child of hers— 
no one, indeed, who could be called 
a blood relation to her—who gave 
way to airs and graces, and made 
herself a trouble to everybody she 
had anything to do with. 

Which speech Herr Droigel ac- 
knowledged with a bow and smile 
of such complete innocence that it 
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left my aunt in doubt whether he 
grasped her meaning. 

‘Of course, a foreigner cannot 
be expected to understand like an 
English person,’ she remarked to 
her daughters, in a tone of self- 
conscious superiority. But Herr 
Droigel understood well enough. 

‘She would have liked thee to 


he asked; to which I answered: 

‘I think not. She would have 
liked me in no capacity.’ 

‘Never mind; thy way lies dif- 
ferent,’ he said, to comfort me, as 
though I stood in need of com- 
fort. 


the same road long in company, 
I remarked, and then the matter 


dropped. Mrs. Isaac was not a 
tempting subject on which to en- 
large. 

Within a day or two Jemima’s 
futur appeared on the stage, and 
then there was much lamentation 
over the purchases which had been 
made so precipitately. The young 
man came up to town armed with 
Netters of introduction to heads 
of departments in City wholesale 
houses, and Mrs. Isaac’s opinion 
was that he could have bought the 
wedding-dress for one half the mo- 
ney—just one half. 

Being subsequently favoured with 
a private view of some of the articles 
obtained per favour of Mr. So-and- 
so, I am, however, inclined to think 
my aunt was slightly deceived in 
the City as well as at the West- 
end, and that Jemima could have 
provided her trousseau at dear old 
Mrs. Nelson’s better and cheaper 

. 
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than she did in London. For one 
mercy I was thankful, however—we 
had not to go into the City with 
them. Herr Droigel refused his 
consent, as has been stated, whilst 
Gretchen flatly declined to make 
herself a party to such an excur- 
sion. 

The labour those people went 
through! They issued forth at un- 
heard-of hours. They did the 
Tower, Greenwich Hospital, and 
St. Paul’s in a forenoon. They 
would stay out all day in a blazing 
sun, and then finish up at the thea- 
tre at night. 

We did our best: we sent them 
tickets, got them orders, and made 
them presents—at least we made 
presents to Jemima Jane. Gretchen 
gave her a very pretty inlaid writ- 
ing-desk, Madame a card-case, I a 
brooch, which for gorgeousness of 
setting and brilliancy of colour 
might have delighted the heart 
even of Mrs. Daniel Motfield; 
whilst Herr Droigel presented her 
with a Church Service bound in 
velvet, the form of Solemnization 
of Matrimony in which he, with 
ponderous jocularity, recommended 
her to commence studying imme- 
diately. Whereupon the intended 
bridegroom remarked he believed 
she knew it off by heart already, 
for which pleasantry he was re- 
warded by a playful slap from his 
fiancée, and then the pair express- 
ed a hope that when they were 
married and settled we would all 
come down and spend a few weeks 
with them. 

‘Of course, Fairport is very 
different from London,’ added 
Mrs. Isaac, ‘but it is considered 
healthy, and the gentry come from 
far and near to stay there for the 
benefit of the sea-bathing. We will 
all do our best to make you com- 
fortable. We may not be fine 
folks, but we are true ; which state- 
ment Herr Droigel received with ap- 
propriate comments, and having 
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assured the dear lady of his de- 
votion to her and respect for her 
husband and admiration for her 
two young-lady daughters, we took 
our leave, the Professor hoping and 
trusting we might all soon have the 
felicity of renewing an acquaint- 
ance so charming. 

The reason for these adieux, 
which were exchanged somewhat 
unexpectedly, was a sudden ar- 
rangement that the party we were 
to travel with should start from 
London at an earlier date than that 
at first mentioned, in order to sing 
at three towns not originally in- 
cluded in our programme. 

To me the news was inexpressi- 
bly agreeable. Each morning when 
I awoke, the idea of the same town 
holding me and Mrs. Isaac spread 
itself over my mind like a cloud. I 
could not sing so well because, even 
although I knew how and where she 
was passing the evening, I had a 
nervous dread of her being one 
of the audience. The pleasure 
of seeing my uncle was damped 
because it was necessary to see 
her also. Since the period when 
her intended arrival was first an- 
nounced, we of the Droigel house- 
hold seemed to be at sixes and se- 
vens. Gretchen conducted herself 
like one who had something seri- 
ous on her mind, Madame was by 
turns distant and snappish, Herr 
Droigel walked much up and down 
the rooms, opening and shutting 
windows, whistling at intervals, and 
humming softly to himself. 

The weather was, as I have al- 
ready said, intensely warm, and 
that made us, I fancy, a little irri- 
table. The prospect of getting a- 
way into the country for a short 
time seemed delightful — that of 
bidding farewell to Mrs. Isaac more 
charming still. 

When Gretchen 


one day an- 


nounced the tidings she had just 
heard, I was about to execute a 
fas seul in order faintiy to express 
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my pleasure, when she stopped my 
ecstasies. 

‘Take it as quietly as you can,’ 
she said. ‘Make believe you are 
not very glad—that you do not care 
greatly about the matter.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked. 

‘Never mind why. Do as I ad- 
vise you, like a wise girl.’ 

I stood silent for a moment, then 
I said: 

‘ Gretchen, why is it we all seem 
so different now from what we were 
three months ago?’ 

‘A difficulty has arisen,’ she an- 
swered. ‘I hope we shall have got 
over it before you return.’ 

‘Is it—has it anything to do 
with money?’ I inquired. She had 
talked so much to me one time 
and another concerning pecuniary 
difficulties, that I thought perhaps 
she was referring to some financial 
embarrassment. 

‘No, it is not money,’ she re- 
plied. ‘It is—in a word, Annie, I 
don’t want to tell you what it is; 
and perhaps I am wrong in my own 
notion altogether.’ 

Had she heard—did they sus- 
pect anything of my conversation 
with Mr. Sylvester? As his words 
recurred to my mind, I felt my 
cheeks growing red, whilst I stam- 
mered out: 

‘Have 
thing ?” 

She looked at me curiously for 
a moment, then broke out laugh- 
ing. 

‘No, Annie, you have done no- 
thing—nothing at all events to 
make your complexion so brilliant 
in a moment. Now put the whole 
affair on one side, and prepare to 
enjoy your trip. How I envy you! 
These tours must be the pleasant- 
est part of a singer’s life.’ 

When the morning on which we 
were to start came, I felt inclined 
to echo with all my heart Gret- 
chen’s sentiments. Such a de- 
lightful noise and excitement per- 





have 





I done any- 
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vaded the house. Our luggage was 
ready in the hall; at the door stood 
three cabs; in the drawing-room all 
languages known at the Tower of 
Babel were being uttered at once. 
A slight breeze stirred the cur- 
tains; overhead the sky was blue, 
and the sun shining through the 
freshly-watered streets ; trucks fill- 
ed with bright flowers yielding an 
exquisite fragrance, were being 
wheeled through the streets. 

‘How I wish you were coming 
with us! I said to Gretchen, 

‘So do I, but wishes will neither 
saddle nor shoe the mare,’ she an- 
swered., 

‘Now,’ exclaimed the Hungarian 
lady formerly mentioned, who had 
already taken upon herself the 
leadership of our party, ‘there is 
no time to lose, Madame Droigel; 
you know you may safely trust 
your husband to my keeping, and 
the child—no harm shall happen 
to her. Droigel, take leave of 
your wife. Annie, you come with 
me. Good-bye, Gretchen.’ Then 
kiss —kiss—it seemed as if we 


} 
' 


were all kissing each other at 
once. A minute more, and we 


were waving our handkerchiefs in 
answer to other handkerchiefs 
waving from the windows, till, 
turning round a corner, waving 
was no longer possible or expedi- 
ent. 

* How happy you look! said Ma- 
dame Szeredy, addressing me. ‘ You 
will not wear so pleasant an expres- 
sion a month hence, when you find 
how we all can quarrel, and how I 
can scold.’ 

It is not my purpose to give any 
detailed account of that tour, which, 
spite of daily bickerings and a per- 
petual war of difiering opinions, 
seemed to me then, and seems to 
me now, to have been one long 
bright holiday. Charming and fresh 
as everything appeared to my ima- 
gining, it would be dilficult, if not 
impossible, to give an idea either 
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of its charm or freshness to the 
reader. The world was young for 
me then; I had no responsibility 
or anxiety. If I did my part well, 
I was patted and petted; if I did 
it ill, the reproaches poured upon 
me neither broke my bones nor 
hurt my heart. 

One hour I heard I was a crea- 
ture too wicked, too debased for 
Madame Szeredy to be able to find 
words adequate to express my vile- 
ness ; the next I was a dear good 
girl, whom it was a pleasure to in- 
struct, who set an example of con- 
scientious study to persons old 
enough to know better. 

After all, there can be no ques- 
tion but that maledictions uttered 
in aforeign tongue have a piquancy 
and assume a degree of harmless- 
ness impossible if spoken in one’s 
own. I do not think I should have 
liked to be called a beast, a fool, a 
fiend, a brute, a demon, an impos- 
tor, a devil, in English, and yet it 
never disturbed my equanimity to 
hear those expressions hurled at me 
in French, German, or Italian. 

When, however, any mishap oc- 
curred, in which several persons 
were implicated, and mutual recrim- 
inations began, I used to put my 
fingers in my ears, and sit in that 
attitude till the hurricane should 
have subsided. 

No scolding in any opera I have 
ever heard approached the abso- 
lute sublimity perpetually attained 
by our party. They all screamed 
out at once ; they declaimed, they 
gesticulated, they shrieked forth 
invectives, they shouted anathe- 
mas, they thrust clenched fists into 
each other’s faces; they stormed, 
and, looking like fiends, would 
fling disdainful glances over their 
shoulders at a vanquished foe. 

Then, almost in a moment, the 
tempest lulled, and half an hour 
afterwards they would be laughing 
round the supper or breakfast ta- 
ble as though there were no such 
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thing in this world as difference of 
opinion, with its concomitants— 
anger and rage, and all uncharita- 
bleness. 

Looking back, I must say there 
is something marvellous to me in 
the apparent innocence, in the 
thorough light-heartedness of the 
party in which I am now aware I 
was the only person ignorant of 
the world’s wickedness—its pitfalls, 
its vice, its misery; not a woman 
among those who seemed never 
to have existed for, or thought a- 
bout, anything except their art and 
amusement, but had a story in her 
life—a story no one would desire 
to hear or tell; whilst the experi- 
ence of the men must have out- 
Heroded theirs; and yet I declare, 
wide as has been my acquaintance 
with artistes, I have heard no word 
pass their lips at which Virtue need 
to hold up its hands in horrified 
surprise ; I have listened to nothing 
calculated to offend the taste or jar 
against morality. 

I know now what the morality 
was of those with whom I travelled. 
I understand the pitiful story of sin 
and sorrow each could have recall- 
ed, or was enacting; and yet no 
children out for a holiday could 
have been more innocent in their 
ways, their talk, their doings. 

Schoolboy tricks were rewarded 
by peals of laughter, practical jokes, 
which at ten years of age I should 
have considered beneath my dig- 
nity, were performed at the expense 
of each and all. I cannot wonder 
at staid English landlords and land- 
ladies being scandalised at our fri- 
volity, and talking disparagingly 
about ‘them furriners.’ Sometimes 
for the honour of our art I wished 
we could have adopted manners 
and a style of life more quiet and 
conventional, and ventured one day 
to bring out this notion for Herr 
Droigel’s contemplation. 

‘Yes—yes,’ he answered. ‘Good 
—very good; but then my Annie 
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must 


remember respectability 
means stupidity, dulness, stagna- 
tion. We might get good voices out 
of those materials, but good sing- 
ing never. Why, you already sing 
quite differently from that which 
was your manner when you saw no 
life but that of poor Droigel’s home- 
circle — when you heard nothing 
but hum-drum, when your food was 
child’s food, and your experience 
less than that of any schoolgirl. 
The artiste nature lives but in the 
sunbeams ofexcitement—it withers, 
it dies in the shade of a semi-stag- 
nant existence.’ 

What he said was true; and at 
that moment, spite of my timid 
scruples, the life on which I had 
elected to enter seemed very fair. 

It appeared to my fancy like a 
broad smooth river, fringed with 
flowers, whereon were gaily-painted 
pleasure-barges filled with laughing 
light-hearted passengers. Music 
floated over the waters, sweet sounds 
rose and fell, the voices of singing 
men and singing women keeping 
time and tune to the melody of the 
dipping oars. 

Out of some of those old story- 
books at Lovedale I had gathered 
this allegory doubtless ; but it came 
to me then with all the charm of 
novelty. 

This was what I had been long- 
ing for all my life. There lay the 
happy river; already I saw the place 
reserved for me—a place of honour. 
I could make more than a success, 
leave something behind me more 
than the memory of a song that is 





sung. I had it in me to achieve 
fame. I knew it, I felt it, and yet 


at the very moment I was longing 
to set sail, an indefinable misgiving 
seemed to keep me tarrying on the 
brink. 

Thelatter part ofthat dimold story 
held most probably amoral, for there 
came to me a vision of a sea be- 
yond theriver, ofdark stormy waves, 
a murky sky, boats riven asunder, 
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men striving, women shrieking. My 
sleep became uneasy, and I dreamt 
of that scene more than once. 
Sometimes I was gliding along 
easily, quietly, the cool water lay- 
ing my hand, which hung over the 
gunwale of the boat; but however 
my voyage began, it always ended 
inconfusionandanguish. Iclutched 
ropes attached to nothing, which 
came away in my fingers; I held 
on to oars that slipped out of my 
feeble grasp; I tried to cry aloud, 
but my voice fell back into my heart 
in a dead silence. In the distance 
I beheld my grandmother, and 
strove to reach her, but the more 
I tried, the more the raging billows 
bore me from her. 

I used to wake trembling and 
afraid, but the bright light of the 
summer morning restored my cour- 
age, and with the sun shining into 
my room, I have had the sweetest, 
most refreshing sleep—sleep which 
gave me new life and energy. 

Fact was, [had no leisure through 
the day to remember my dreams, 
and at night I was too tired to fear 
them. We worked hard, all of us: 
we had to rehearse with the mem- 
bers of provincial societies; the 
local musicians had to be drilled, 
and denounced, and encouraged. 

Our greatest trials were with ama- 
teurs. 

‘Accursed be the people who, 
knowing not how to play or sing, 
will persist in playing and singing,’ 
said Madame Szeredy, only she did 
not say it in English. ‘O, what a 
country is this, where, though they 
have eaten of the fruit, they cannot 
yet discern good from evil ! 

‘They think evil—good,’ ex- 
plained Herr Droigel. ‘They un- 
derstand not art; they distrust it.’ 

‘ Strangers are generally distrust- 
ed,’ said Madame Szeredy, ‘and no 
greater stranger, in English eyes, 
could land herselfon Albion's shores 
than Art.’ 

‘ That is right ! exclaimed Herr 
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Droigel. ‘I was once at aconcert 
when Serlini sung. I had a ticket 
for the best place sent me by her, 
and I sat amongst a number of 
people the most respectable, of the 
most fashion. Well, the singing 
of all was divine, and yet the audi- 
ence near me seemed cold until— 
would you believe it?—that once 
famous Mrs. Edmonds, that once 
British favourite, now in heaven— 
that cow, that iceberg, that woman 
with the big eyesand a mouth which 
opened as a grave, came forward, 
when she was greeted—ah, yes, she 
had a reception, if youlike! Said 
a comfortable madame, who had, 
mistaking me for somebody with a 
position, done me so great honour 
as to borrow my glass, “ Now we 
shall hear something pleasant. Give 
me singing like Mrs. Edmonds’s. 
She is a good wife and mother, I 
am sure—very different from those 
foreign women.” 

*“* Madame,” I madereply, “could 
you not see plenty of good wives 
and mothers without paying half-a- 
guinea for the pleasure ?” 

*“ Ah, yes,” she said; “but it 
makes one feel so much safer when 
one knows that the private cha- 
racter of a singer is beyond suspi- 
cion.” 

*“ Mein Gott !” I exclaimed, “ it 
makes not me feel safe. I know 
Mrs. Edmonds will murder that 
poor innocent song—slay it as He- 
rod did the children. Better would 
it be ifshe stayed at home with her 
babies.” Wherefore my fine lady 
returned my glass, and turned her 
back on me.’ 

‘ Did she imagine, then,’ I asked, 
‘that Madame Serlini, because she 
sings so gloriously, could be other 
than a good wife and mother ?” 

Swiftly the Hungarian shot a 
glance at Droigel. 

‘ She knew nothing about Serlini,’ 
he answered. ‘How should she, 
wrapped up in her proof-armour of 
pride and prejudice? Serlini is the 
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best of mothers—tender, faithful, 
as she is beautiful.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MR. FLORENCE. 

WE remained for nearly a week 
in Birmingham, giving two concerts 
to the inhabitants of that musical 
town, and receiving much kindness 
and attention during our stay. 

Whilst there, we visited all the 
celebrated places within reach. 
With my own eyes I beheld Kenil- 
worth, and was not disappointed. 
We roamed through the old streets 
of Warwick, saw the Castle, sat 
down on the grass to contemplate 
Guy’s Cliff at our leisure, and from 
the low wall beside the Avon looked 
upon the stream which had rippled 
past in Shakespeare’s time just the 
same as it did in ours. 

Not, however, to emulate the de- 
scriptions contained in local and 
other guide-books do I chronicle 
these facts, but to introduce easily 
a circumstance which did not much 
impress me at the time, though it 
subsequently assumed more import- 
ant proportions. 

At Birmingham, Mr. Florence 
called on our party, and joined us 
in several of the excursions I have 
mentioned. 

Not frequently — half a dozen 
times possibly —I had seen him 
since the evening we first met at 
Sir Brooks’s. We perhaps exchanged 
a few words on each of these occa- 
sions, but acquaintanceship of any 
kind with him I had none. 

It was different, however, I soon 
found, with my companions. They 
knew him well ; they had old asso- 
ciations with the same places and 
the same people—former memories 





concerning which they discoursed, 
over which they laughed. 

He had been staying with some 
family in the neighbourhood, but 
nowheleft his friends, whoever they 
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might be, and taking up his abode 
in the town, lived almost with us. 

Moreover, where we went he 
went also, sometimes tvavelling in 
our company, sometimes preceding 
our party, sometimes following it, 
but always appearing in a front seat 
at our concerts, and joining us at 
supper afterwards. 

We had only two more towns to 
visit after leaving Birmingham, and 
we gave but one concert in each. 
I am glad now to remember our 
party broke up before the first dread 
and trouble inevitable to one in my 
position assumed a definite shape. 

I like, I have always liked, to 
think of that aimost unclouded time 
of holiday-making. It gave me a 
kindly and familiar feeling towards 
artistes that I shall never lose, 
spite of all their sins and short- 
comings. 

During our tour I grew to regard 
them as beings not quite respon- 
sible for their actions, and even 
now I often wonder if that impres- 
sion be wrong, if the line and plum- 
met which may accurately enough 
define the right and wrong of an 
ordinary human being can safely be 
considered to indicate the mental, 
moral, and physical status of those 
who, having the genius of gods, re- 
tain the minds of children and 
the uncontrollable impulses of sa- 
vages. 

Let me recall one last incident 
of our travel. All the singing was 
over, but we had agreed to spend 
another Sunday in company. Ar- 
riving the previous evening at a 
small seaport town, famous for the 
number of Dissenters it contained 
and the beauty of the scenery sur- 
rounding it, we had planned to take 
along drive on the following morn- 
ing, to eat our luncheon on the 
hills, and return to a late dinner, 
Madame Szeredy, who knew the 
neighbourhood, agreeing to con- 
duct us to a desirable point of 
view, and bargaining that she 
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should be permitted to attend to 
the commissariat. 

With this arrangement we were 
all pleased. We knew her judg- 
ment in scenery to be as perfect as 
her judgment in music; and her 
taste in eating and drinking to be, 
if that were possible, more perfect 
than that in either of the former. 

The love of English people for 
the pleasures of the table has al- 
most passed into a proverb. 

To my thinking, the English as 
compared with foreigners are satis- 
fied with simplicity itself in the 
way of food. They seem to me 
very anchorites when, remembering 
the ordinary bill of fare of a British 
gentleman, I recall the feasts or- 
dered and eaten by the inhabitants 
of other countries. 

Certainly since our departure 
from London we had lived on the 
fat of the land. Madame Szeredy 
left nothing to chance—trusted 
‘no future, howe’er pleasant,’ in 
the matter of food. A cook pre- 
ceded us, as did also wine—an 
arrangement being, I presume, 
made with the several landlords 
which reconciled them to the pre- 
sence of the one and their guests’ 
consumption of the latter. 

London, or Paris, or Vienna, or 
whichever great capital may be 
considered the headquarters of 
good living, we took with us. We 
carried metropolitan ways, manners, 
conversation, into the country. We 
had foreign breakfasts, at which we 
drank claret and ate mutton chops, 
refreshing ourselves afterwards with 
rare fruits—peaches, grapes, nec- 
tarines, and so forth. Our dinners 
were generally light repasts—sup- 
posing we had dinner at all, which 
rarely happened during our tour, 
except on Sundays—but the sup- 
pers !—pen and ink cannot depict 
the variety, quantity, and quality 
of these repasts. 

No wonder, considering the ex- 
travagance of our living, the gorge- 
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ousness of our attire, the tempers 
in which we indulged, the marvel- 
lous petty and unnecessary mean- 
nesses of which we were guilty after 
having perhaps the moment before 
senselessly squandered pounds, the 
free manner in which we spoke 
of heaven and the devil—words 
which, though rendered in a foreign 
tongue, were intelligible enough to 
the understanding of inn-keeping 
respectability—that we were re- 
garded wherever we tarried with a 
mixture of contempt, distrust, and 
dislike, which gave rise to wonder- 
ful contretemps, and tended in no 
small degree to heighten the amuse- 
ment and excitement of our tour. 

It has struck me since, we were 
all of us much happier and more 
agreeable on the days when work 
had to be attended to in the even- 
ing than when left utterly to our 
own resources. 

Ve delighted in the idea of hav- 
ing nothing to do; but when the 
time came in which nothing was 
to be done, we either spent it in 
gambling or quarrelling. 

Never was Madame Szeredy’s 
tongue so effective in vituperation 
or complaint as on those rare occa- 
sions when we were neither travel- 
ling, nor rehearsing, nor singing. 

Judging from our party, I should 
imagine the whole of Satan’s exist- 
ence must be passed in finding 
evil words, works, and pastimes for 
idle artistes. 

Were the weather too warm to 
go out, we hated each other after 
the first half-hour of enforced com- 
panionship. Was it wet, the result 
was similar, only we hated each 
other worse. We were children, 
and we conducted ourselves like 
children. The only unhappy part 
of the matter was, that outsiders 
regarded us as reasonable and re- 
sponsible beings, and were _horri- 
fied in consequence by our sins of 
omission and commission. 

It was late on Saturday afternoon 
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when we—the “ we” including Mr. 
Florence—arrived at our destina- 
tion. For many miles that gentle- 
man had been plaguing Madame 
Szeredy with an account of the re- 
ception we might expect, the enter- 
tainment we should receive. 

Home-made bread, tea, and ham 
and eggs—the ham salt as brine, 
and the eggs stale—were, he de- 
clared, the only eatables for which 
we could hope. 

‘Upon his sacred honour,’ he 
said, once when travelling in that 
part of the country he had been 
obliged to subsist for a week on fat 
bacon, stale bread, pure water, and 
the contents of a pocket flask. 

*You talk without knowledge, 
you know not how to manage,’ 
Madame replied ; ‘ you men are all 
alike, cowards to every one but 
your wives—content with a crust 
out of your own homes. Bah! I 
have been here too. I sent the 
provender forward.’ 

‘ They will not let you cook it, 
though,’ he persisted. ‘ To-day is, 
in the speech of the people of this 
locality, “the preparation for the 
Sabbath,” and to-morrow is the 
Sabbath itself.’ 

‘Well, and what of that?’ 

‘ The landlord, you will find, ob- 
jects to Sabbath—’ 

‘Pah ! exclaimed Madame, with 
an accent of intense disgust. ‘I 
tell you we shall dine this evening, 
and to-morrow we shall have our 
picnic.’ 

The first part of her statement 
proved correct. Having in view, 
perhaps, a design of spoiling the 
Egyptians, the landlord consented 
to put his scruples aside, and allow 
his house to be turned upside down 
even on a Saturday evening; but 
horses for the next day he could 
not or would not undertake to pro- 
vide. 

This difficulty had, however, been 
overcome by Madame’s indefatig- 
able envoy. Subject of course to 
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her approval, he had secured a 
boat owned by one of the few in- 
habitants of the place who was not 
a Methodist—who was not indeed, 
in teligious matters, of any persua- 
sion—and it was possible to pro- 
ceed to the spot selected as well 
by water as by land. He, the 
speaker, would pack the hampers 
in the morning should the weather 
prove fine, but he had delayed do- 
ing so as several persons supposed 
to be learned in such matters had 
informed him if the wind chopped 
round there would be rain. 

‘Folly,’ exclaimed Madame ;‘rain 
with such a sky as that! and she 
swept her hand with a theatrical 
gesture towards the horizon, where, 
indeed, all manner of glorious tints 
were blended and blazing together. 

After which remark of course 
further expostulation was useless, 
and Grégoire withdrew according- 
ly. Nevertheless I have reason 
to know he deferred packing the 
hampers until morning, and he did 
not pack them then. 

What a lovely place that was in 
which Madame Szeredy had elect- 
ed to pitch our tent. The best 
apartment had of course been en- 
gaged for us, and from the windows 
of the drawing-room the view was 
exquisite. A broad gravel walk, 
then a lawn in which beds filled 
with flowers were cut; then, far be- 
low, the sea, lying calm and peace- 
ful in the evening light. 

Through the opencasement came 
the scent of heliotrope, jasmine, 
and some late blooming mignon- 
ette. To the left lay the pic- 
turesque town straggling down a 
steep declivity almost to the shore, 
and to the right green hills sloped 
away into the sea, whilst dimly in 
the distance I could see that head- 
land on the top of which it was 
proposed we should have luncheon 
on the morrow. 

Before I had taken in every de- 
tail of the scene, Mr. Florence 
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entered the room. Without turn- 
ing my head I knew it was he bya 
particular scent he affected, which 
seemed a compound of violets, 
Cape, jasmine, and orange flowers. 
I disliked the perfume in those 
days. I detest the remembrance 
of it in these. 

‘ Admiring the view, Miss Trenet?” 
he began. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. My share of 
our few conversations had hitherto 
been confined almost entirely to 
monosyllables. 

‘You are fond of the sea ?” 

* Very.’ 

‘Should you care to make a long 
voyage ? 

‘I do not know whether I should 
prove a good sailor.’ 

‘Is that the reason you object to 
the proposed excursion to-morrow?” 

‘I have never objected to it,’ 
was my reply. 

‘Pardon me—I employed a 
wrong word. You are not quite 
satisfied, you disapprove ; is not 
that so?” 

‘When I was young I certainly 
did not go to picnics on Sunday, 
if that is what you mean,’ I replied. 

* Consequently, now you are old,’ 
said Mr. Florence, smiling, ‘ you 
do not think it quite right to go to 
picnics on Sunday—that is what 
you mean ?” 

‘I suppose it is, I agreed. _ 

‘ Then shall we refrain from pic- 
nics to-morrow and attend religious 
worship for the benefit of ourselves 
and those of our party who do not 
object to having the welfare of 
their souls attended to vicariously ? 
How should you like that ? 

‘I should not like it at all,’ I 
said, with a rude frankness for 
which next moment I could have 
beaten myself. 

Mr. Florence laughed. ‘Great 
as you imply your age to be,’ he 
remarked, ‘you have managed to 
retain one charming characteristic 
of youth—candour.’ 
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‘You mistake. I did not ex- 
actly mean what my words implied. 
What I should have said, had I 
stopped to think, was that what- 
ever my feelings might be, I should 
not like to set myself up as better 
than people older and wiser than 
I am.’ 

‘ Neatly turned, Miss Trenet, and 
the truth, I doubt not ; but scarcely 
the whole truth—rather a jesuitical 
reply for so transparent and strait- 
laced a little lady. I preferred, by 
way of a social novelty, your first 
answer.’ 

I took no notice of this speech, 
but turned towards the window to 
look out at the view again. 

‘It strikes me,’ continued Mr. 
Florence, ‘that you and I do not 
get on so well together as we 
should, considering the interest 
with which I have watched your 
progress—the pleasure I felt when 
I knew your success was assured. 
The first time I began to think 
about you was—when do you im- 
agine ?” 

‘I cannot imagine.’ 

‘ Perhaps you remember an after- 
noon, long ago, when Herr Droigel, 
after being atimmense pains to make 
himself presentable to a fancied 
stranger, appeared at sound of my 
voice in—well, we will not particu- 
larise.’ 

‘I remember,’ I replied. 

‘And you and his daughter, 
hearing my greeting, received it 
with peals of such genuine laugh- 
ter that I longed to see you both.’ 

I bowed my head. What could 
I say in answer ? 

‘Herr Droigel explained, “There 
goes my babies: they must have 
their laugh at the fat papa.” Being 
aware he had only one daughter, 
whom I have never seen since 
she was a gawky, slipshod, un- 
tidy child, with hair the colour 
of tow, and immense light-blue 
eyes, I concluded the second baby 
must be a new pupil. Who that 
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pupil was, I learned afterwards 
from Miss Cleeve.’ 

‘What! do you know Miss 
Cleeve ?’ I inquired, interested for 
the first time in his conversation. 

‘Yes.’ He said this with the 
manner of one who should imply, 
‘I know every one who can be 
called a “ person.”’ ‘She talked 
to me about Herr Droigel’s latest 
acquisition. She told me how she 
had first met you, informed me of 
all the particulars connected with 
your leaving Lovedale, and told me 
what I then considered an exag- 
geration—that you were possessed 
of a marvellous voice.’ 

‘ Miss Cleeve means to be very 
kind,’ I murmured, feeling at once 
gratified and ashamed; ashamed 
of the rattle-brain way in which I 
knew she must have spoken of me 
to him ; gratified, if the truth must 
be told, at the compliment implied 
in Mr. Florence’s words. 

I did not like the man. Intui- 
tively I distrusted, instinctively I 
feared him ; and yet it did please 
me to think he admired my sing- 
ing—thought it really and truly 
good. 

I had not been much accustom- 
ed to admiration of any kind, and 
I was young, and I was a wo- 
man. 

‘You are mistaken, I fancy,’ he 
replied. ‘I do not think Miss 
Cleeve means to be anything; but 
she is a great many things by turns, 
as the fancy seizes her. She is cer- 
tainly one of the most extraordin- 
ary young ladies it has ever been 
my fortune to encounter.’ 

‘She is very clever,’ I remarked. 

‘In what way?’ he asked. ‘She 
is very odd; but I must say it 
never occurred to me to think she 
was clever. Clever people achieve 
success, or reputation, or money. 
Miss Cleeve will never achieve 
any one of the three.’ 

I was going to tell him she might 
have had the last, but a thought of 
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Mr. Sylvester and ‘ our ladies’ pre- 
vented me. 

‘ Pity her cousin would not marry 
her,’ he resumed, finding I made 
no comment. 

‘It was the other way,’ I said, 
with a hurry I regretted afterwards. 

‘Was it? Very likely. Pity she 
would not marry her cousin ; might 
have saved her from much trouble 
to come.’ 

‘Do you think there is trouble 
before her, then ?’ 

‘I can scarcely imagine Miss 
Cleeve sailing through untroubled 
waters,’ he answered. ‘ By the by, 
have you seen her book ? 

‘No. Is it published ? 

‘Yes, and—but I will not spoil 
its interest in your eyes ; when you 
return to London you shall find the 
volumes awaiting your perusal. We 
are speaking of Miss Cleeve’s li- 
terary effort,’ he added, addressing 
Herr Droigel, who entered the 
apartment at this moment. 

‘Ah, that Miss adorable—’ be- 
gan the Professor; but Mr. Flo- 
rence cut across his sentence with, 

‘Come, Droigel, you never 
thought her adorable, of that I am 
certain.’ 

‘There is one thing adorable,’ 
added Madame Szeredy—who now 
appeared in a demi-toilette which 
caused our landlady, who met her 
on the stairs, to uplift her hands 
and marvel whether the like was 
ever seen, what the world was com- 
ing to, how long the Lord would 
keep silence, and the like—‘ eating 
after fasting. Mr. Florence, din- 
ner is ready, and I do not intend to 
wait another second for any one.’ 

Taking which hint, Mr. Florence 
offered his arm, and she went ‘ like 
any lady’—I quote the words of 
our landlord—‘ linked with an Hon- 
ourable gentleman,’ to the head of 
the table. 

Ah, me! when I looked back to 
the old days at Lovedale, I often 
asked, ‘Can this be me? Am I 


the Annie of that humble home ?” 
And yet all through the whole 
affair I never felt—-not once—the 
drama a reality, I never lost the feel- 
ing we were all—spite of our dress, 
our airs, our splendid rooms, our 
tables glittering with plate, our self- 
possessed manners, our magnificent 
personal assertion—make-believes, 
creatures playing at being fine 
ladies and fine gentlemen. ‘To me 
we were masquers: all the time I 
kept stupidly marvelling when we 
should throw aside our disguises, 
and appear before the world in the 
character of ordinary mortals once 
again. 

Sometimes when I have seen my 
children play at Kings-and-Queens, 
a strange sensation came over me. 
Were the king and queen, the 
princes and the princesses, one 
atom less real, though, thank God! 
so much less harmless, than that 
little game at which, enacted by 
grown-up people, I once assisted ? 

Mr. Florence, accustomed to the 
ways and manners of the Upper 
Ten, must, I think, have found the 
exaggeration of dress, manners, re- 
quirements, and personal indul- 
gence he met with amongst us 
toilers for our daily bread intensely 
amusing. If he had rested satisfied 
with being amused, I should not 
have resented the feeling; but he 
sneered at the company with which 
he elected to mix—I could see the 
scoffing light in his eyes, hear the 
irony in his voice, detect the exag- 
gerated deference he sometimes 
paid to the members of our party. 
Day by day I had felt an uneasi- 
ness in his presence impossible to 
define. 

He despised us, I determined at 
length. Why, on that Saturday night 
I could not form the faintest idea, 
and for long I lay awake trying to 
discover the reason. 

Before I slept—the wind, as pro- 
phesied, had chopped round—driv- 
ing rain beat against my windows ; 











I could hear the sullen roar of the 
sea gradually lashing itself into fury 
over the waste of waters. I arose 
and looked out. The night was 
dark and stormy; but I could see 
the turbulent restless waters, weary 
of calm, tossing hither and thither, 
deep calling to deep, and moaning 
mournfully for a reply. 

When at length I fell asleep, it 
was with the cries of storm-demons 
in my ears, the mutterings of the 
great waters finding an echo in my 
heart. 

What wonder, then, that I dream- 
ed of that gray old church near the 
grayer sea? There one monument 
stood out in memory before all the 
others, and I read again as if with 
my bodily sight the words graven 
on the time-stained marble, ending 
with that sentence I had conned 
over and over while sitting in my 
uncle’s pew, ‘The Lord on high is 
mightier than the sound of many 
waters.’ 

When J awoke, which I did very 
early, the rain was pouring down 
as though a second deluge had 
come upon the earth. 

It was of no use thinking of get- 
ting up or picnicing on such a 
morning ; so I turned on my pillow 
and fell asleep again. 

With what dreary yawns the 
members of our party greeted each 
other ! 

Madame Szeredy openly ana- 
thematised the weather, notwith- 
standing Herr Droigel’s entreaties 
that she would reserve her indig- 
nation till the Christian waiter left 
the room. Madame used language 
concerning the rain, the climate, 
the besotted English fools who 
dwelt under such a sky, unbefitting 
Sunday, or indeed any day, and 
the remainder followed suit. All 
except Herr Droigel and Mr. Flo- 
rence, the former of whom besought 
Madame by his gods, and all other 
gods known even by reputation to 
himself or friends, to retain the 
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calmness of her mind, whilst the 
latter, after maintaining a long and 
discreet silence, said : 

‘Do you not think, Madame, 
considering you have the misfor- 
tune to find yourself in this island, 
cursed by heaven and foreigners, 
that it might be as well to make 
the best of a sad trouble, and 
whilst the rain pours eat your break- 
fast ?” 

Madame and her guests ate 
breakfast, but were not appeased. 
They rang for the landlord—he 
was at chapel ; the landlady—she 
was at chapel. 

‘ Bring up candles,’ screamed 
Madame to the astonished waiter ; 
‘all you have in the house. Pull 
down the blinds, and shut out 
this—’ (here she rapped out a full- 
bodied English oath, which might 
have delighted the ears of Queen 
Elizabeth) ‘ sea—’ 

Then they produced cards and 
played, till I, growing sick and 
tired of the confusion of languages, 
the Babel of tongues, the quarrel- 
ling, the laughing, the gambling, 
crept away from the sofa from 
which I had enacted the part of 
an onlooker, crept away to my own 
room sad at heart, O, sadder than 
words can tell! 

Then I took a singular resolution 
for one in my position—I would 
go to church. 

We had not breakfasted till mid- 
day, and it was quite late in the 
evening, nearly six o’clock by this 
time. Though there was still a 
driving rain, the violence of the 
storm had subsided, and wrapping 
a thick shawl about me, and put- 
ting on a bonnet and veil, I flat- 
tered myself I might, spite of being 
a stranger, pass through the streets 
without exciting observation. In 
my dark quiet dress I slipped out 
of the hotel, and made my way to- 
wards a church I had noticed as we 
drove along the previous evening. 

Alas, it was closed. There was 
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no service after that in the after- 
noon, an old woman living in a 
cottage hard by told me. 

‘I must hear something good to- 
day,’ I thought (Lovedale, its peace 
and its lessons, had stood out in 
strong contrast with my present life 
during the whole of the afternoon); 
and so thinking, I walked into the 
first place of worship I reached, 
and was accommodated with a seat. 

The place was full. No doubt 
that to many persons was the road 
to heaven. I hope and trust so; 
but to me, in my then state of 
mind, the service seemed inexpres- 
sibly wearisome. 

Farther, when I found our card- 
playing touched upon, when I 
heard our party held up as samples 
of the work of Satan, when I un- 
derstood we were regarded as non- 
repentant Magdalenes—as women 
who tired their hair and wore pil- 
lows under their arms—as Jezebels, 
such as she who was eaten by dogs 
—as those women who led even 
the wisest man who ever lived into 
evil courses, my heart sank within 
me. But that seemed nothing to 
being prayed for. 

‘Lord, grant,’ entreated the mi- 
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nister, ‘that they may not pass 
from this world into eternity clad 
in gewgaws and ribbons and finery.’ 

‘Amen,’ shouted the congrega- 
tion. 

‘Lord, that it may please Thee 
these poor benighted creatures may 
be converted, and, seeing the error 
of their ways, appear before. ‘Thy 
judgment-seat naked and yet not 
ashamed, stripped of their silks and 
satins, their lace and their feathers, 
and clothed only in the robes of 
righteousness given out to thy 
saints.’ 

Angry, disgusted, and disap- 
pointed, I could endure no more. 
Groping my way like one blind, I 
felt my way into the open air—no 
great distance, happily—and, re- 
vived by the cool night air, hur- 
ried back to the hotel. 

I did not reénter the drawing- 
room, but hurrying up-stairs, un- 
dressed and threw myself on the 
bed. 

‘Where in the world have you 
been?’ said Madame Szeredy, com- 
ing into the room a few minutes 
after. ‘ What is the matter, child ?’ 

‘I am ill,’ I said. ‘ You are very 
kind; but please leave me alone.’ 
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NoTHING marks more sharply the 
difference between the thorough- 
bred and the half-bred than the fact 
that the latter have company man- 
ners, and the former have not. Or 
rather, that the company manners 
of the former go all through—their 
own firesides and their friends’ 
drawing-rooms seeing no difference 
between them ; while with the latter 
they are temporary and removable, 
put on with the company clothes, 
and, likethem, unaccustomed in the 
cut and uneasy in the fit. Any one 
used tosociety—and observation— 
can recognise in an instant the dif- 
ference of the manner that has been 
put on for company from that which 
is worn in the daily life of home. 
It is as unmistakable as my lady’s 
court train or Joan’s Sunday best ; 
and Joan and my lady are equally 
self-betrayed. You do not know 
by sight the battered old sun-bon- 
net with which Joan covers her 
ragged locks when she goes to feed 
the pigs, but you can evolve it 
out of your consciousness. At all 
events, you know she does not go 
through the sleet and snow in that 
smart affair which reminds you 
somehow of a cherry-pie. And 
though you are not up in the mani- 
fold diversities of my lady’s ward- 
robe, you are very sure she does 
not play hide-and-seek with her 
babies in the nursery in a plume of 
feathers and a velvet train. So of 
the company manner. There is no 
need to be familiar with the home 
manner to be quite convinced that 


‘this is not it. Whatever the one 


may be, the other decidedly is not; 
and so far your knowledge is suffi- 
cient and satisfactory. 

The first thing that dresses itself 





for company, after the body, is the 
voice. The company voice is a thing 
sui generis, and quite as easy to 
understand as company clothes. 
With women of the intensely femi- 
nine kind it is apt to be rendered 
thin in quality or mincing in me- 
thod ; or both, when pitched in the 
true company key. Or it my be 
presented simply smooth, level, 
waxen, with as little variety of emo- 
tion as there is in the tinkling of a 
musical snuff-box. With others— 
of the man-aping kind—it is sent 
to the lowest depths of the chest, 
in imitation of the bearded bary- 
tones. Some have a lisp when they 
are seeing friends; and some have 
the daintest little dash of accent. 
Some, who are of the arch and 
playful order of feminalities, fling 
their voice up to the top of the 
throat, whence it issues in a piping 
treble, as from a highly-attenuated 
flute. At home, these voices are 
comfortable, round, commonplace ; 
coming from the natural point, and 
neither dug out of a cavern, nor 
jerked from a small-holed flute 
like the wind through a keyhole. 
And at home the lisper sounds 
all her s’s clear and sibilant, and 
the pretty accent has vanished and 
left not a trace. 

The company voice of some men 
assumes a certain martial character, 
that seems as if it should deal right- 
fully with swaggering expletives, 
and is suggestive of a rapier and a 
periwig. That voice belongs to a 
quiet respectable elder of a chapel, 
a man who was never heard to use 
an oath in his life, and who would 
as soon think of appearing as har- 
lequin in spangles as of returning 
even a blow if it were given him. 
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At home, his voice is moderately 
small in volume; in method slip- 
shod ; save when he is rehearsing 
a bit of fancy rhetoric for the bene- 
fit of his family. Only when he 
goes out into society, with his best 
clothes on, does he think it neces- 
sary to adopt a company manner 
in his larynx as well as in his 
linen. And this ore-rotundo kind 
of thing is the favourite pattern of 
his suit. Another makes himself a 
vocal drill-sergeant. He pronounces 
every word with a preciseness, a 
mathematical accuracy, and an ex- 
act balance of intonation that seems 
to be the very soul of social pro- 
priety. You would instinctively 
trust the man who had such a man- 
ner of speech. You would hand 
over to him your untold gold and 
the most crooked of your affairs, ex- 
pecting him to reduce your chaos 
to order as cleverly as the birds 
picked up the scattered millet-seed 
for the poor little princess. Every- 
thing about him must surely be in 
buckram, you think, in harmony 
with his vocal organs. You think 
wrongly. He is loose in his ac- 
counts, shuffling in his dealings, 
and sails near the wind from more 
airts than one. But vocal precision, 
carefully biting off all ragged jags 
and tags, and giving each syllable 
its due value, is his best manifesta- 
tion of company manners, which 
he adopts with his frilled shirt-front 
and irreproachable white tie. 

One person—let us suppose a 
lady for the occasion—assumes, as 
the company manner that best be- 
comes her, exuberant gaiety. She 
has been complimented on her 
‘brightness ;’ on the vivacity of her 
face, conversation, bearing ; on the 
enormous amount of vitality she 
must have to float her, as it has 
done, over her troubles, perhaps 
over her forty years odd; on the 
delightful sparkle of her eye; on 
her exquisitely rippling, delicious, 
hearty or jocund laugh. Henceforth 


brightness is put on with the pearl 
necklace and the pink bows. At 
home she may be as gloomy as the 
dullest old crow that ever croaked ; 
but no sooner does company ap- 
pear than she dresses her face and 
demeanour in smiles and bright- 
ness; and only those who know her 
understand the real meaning of her 
show. Another invests in grace and 
sweetness ; another in sympathy. 
For the first, an angle forms no 
part of the geometric plan; with 
the latter, condemnation of sin is a 
crime. Hogarth’s line of beauty is 
the sole line of which she, whose 
company manner is grace, has any 
cognisance, and she knows nothing 
of moral grocery but sugar. Her 
twin sister, who sympathises—in 
company dress—has a hard time 
of it when folks are so ill bred as 
to express strong opinions on any 
subject, or to ask her assent to a 
masculine judgment of abhorrence. 
She cannot dissent, and she cannot 
condemn. Company manners as 
she wears them do not allow of 
anything downright; so she often 
borrows her sister's dress on such 
occasions, and takes refuge in linear 
gracefulness and taciturn sweetness. 
Both kinds are very fine indeed; 
and as unreal as they are fine. You 
would say so if you heard the one 
rate the maids, and the other, with 
her chin well up, snap out ‘ Stuff!’ 
to any complaint of illness or a 
heavy heart from those for whom 
no company manners are neces- 
sary, and the slipshod indifferent- 
ism of home quite good enough. 
Another puts on the presence of 
sorrow. Ethereal and refined me- 
lancholy goes as part of the dress 
which marks company. See her 
at her private lunch, with her suc- 
culent beefsteak and glass of foam- 
ing stout. She is probably one of 
the lean kine in her physiological 
conformation ; and she tells you, 
with the accent of a martyr, that 
her doctor orders this diet, as the 
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only thing that ‘ keeps her up.’ But 
neither porter nor beefsteak cures 
the nameless sorrow that afflicts 
her when she has put on her com- 
pany manners. You never know 
whatitis that has made herso divine- 
ly, so enduringly sad; no one knows. 
But her sighs stir the diamonds on 
her heaving breast, where they 
sparkle prettily ; and profound me- 
lancholy goes equally well with the 
black velvet of tragedy and the di- 
aphanous grace of ethereality. 

The company manners of some 
are intense stupidity. It is a fact 
that many people are really bright 
and charming at home, who are 
mere dumb clothes-horses when 
abroad. These are generally girls, 
or quite young women, afflicted 
with the consciousness of beauty 
and an eccentric toilette. Their 
social part is done when they offer 
themselves for contemplation, like 
artists’ models. No human power 
has yet been found capable of 
drawing any one of them into a 
rational conversation, not to speak 
of an animated one, when they 
have put on their company clothes, 
and with them their company man- 
ners. Half an hour ago, when they 
were running about the house in 
their every-day frocks and skirts, 
with maybe a rent here and a patch 
there, they were as gay as larks and 
as lively as kittens. So soon as 
they come forth from their cham- 
bers adorned to sight, they are dead 
to spirit ; and sit through the even- 
ing struck dumb by the knowledge 
that men admire them. The com- 
pany manner of some is to pose as 
statues. You wonder how they look 
when they are asleep, or how they 
would act if the house was on fire ; 
whether they would lose their 
classic graces then in the wild de- 
monstrations offear, or pass between 
the smoke and the flames like Dido 
deserted, or Iphigenia on her way 
to sacrifice. As it is, they put on 
the slightly-parted lips, the bended 
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brow, the curved arm, the three- 
quarters face, as trimmings to their 
long limp robes which simulate the 
flow of Phidian draperies. When 
they move, they move rhythmically; 
every attitude is studied so as to 
fall into harmonious lines; and they 
know the exact value of each posi- 
tion and all the best views. The 
whole of it is company manner, 
without one shred of spontaneity 
or natural loveliness. At home, be- 
hind the protecting curtains of their 
privacy, they sit cross-legged, coil 
themselves ungracefully in the easy- 
chair, slope without regard to line 
against the chimney-piece, lean 
their elbows on the table with 
their arms at sharp angles, neither 
graciously curved nor nobly posed ; 
and when they walk in safe places, 
not expecting to meet their friends, 
they bowl along just as any un- 
classic vulgarian might, without a 
thought of their usual 7d/e, which is 
to look like a figure out of the 
Panathenaic frieze or the last dis- 
covery at Pompeii. One girl glides 
about with scarce-lifted feet, like a 
naiad floating rather than a woman 
walking, when she has endued her- 
self in a low frock and artificial 
flowers in her hair. Another makes 
a few short steps forward, with a 
curious little art of balancing her- 
self on one foot if she is arrested, 
never seen in private life, and al- 
ways reserved for company. A 
third has a pretty puzzled air when 
you go up to speak to her; then 
laughingly apologises as she pities 
herself for her stupid shortsighted- 
ness, which she has put on with her 
white muslin and satin shoes. In 
the daytime, in her linsey, with only 
her brothers and sisters about her, 
she can read a handbill across the 
street; and if any one wants a 
telescopic difficulty solved without 
the telescope, they appeal to her, 
and she helps them out of the di- 
lemma. This shortsightedness, by 
the way, is acommon form of com- 
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pany manner with both women and 
men. To the one it gives a touch- 
ing, appealing kind of grace; a 
suggestion ofhelplessness that needs 
careful guiding ; of innocence that 
could be so easily deceived! To 
the other it allows the exercise of 
a certain cool impertinence which 
cannot be resented even by the 
most fiery. Not Captain Absolute 
himself could fall foul of the veriest 
jackanapes that ever stuck his glass 
in his eye, if he swore that without 
it he could not see, ‘pon honour, 
any more than’a beetle ; and who 
thus was not to blame ifhe trod on 
his toes, poked his cane into his 
ribs, and returned his bluff salute 
with a frigid stare and a ‘Sir, you 
have the advantage of me.’ Some 
men, who are really quite nice little 
inoffensive tomtits in the family 
nest, put on the most aggravating 
impudence of a cool kind when 
they go abroad. It is their expres- 
sion of holding their own in society. 
Without real self-respect, but with 
a vast amount of self-assertion, they 
think the world is divided into those 
who tread on others’ toes and those 
whose toes are trodden on. And 
they elect to be the former, for 
simple fear of falling into the cate- 
gory of the latter. 

Company manners make great 
play at table. Those who go into 
society impressed with the duty 
of affectation as part of the furni- 
ture each person must bring with 
him, subject themselves to a mild 
species of torture so soon as dinner 
is announced. Their fons asinorum 
is the relative or absolute of the 
spoon and fork. You read their 
inward fears in that furtive look to 
the right. Fork. Their counten- 
ances are at once irradiated, and 
they too adopt the fork. Then they 
look up more boldly ; and lo, every 
other person of the party has used 
his or her spoon : and peace for that 
special A/at is lost, like its savour. 
Ifthey have mastered the accidence 
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of the table, and are no longer dis- 
turbed in their minds as to the im- 
plements, they are sure to have 
tricks and habits even more objec- 
tionable than technical ignorance. 
Some fly their little fingers, like the 
wing - bones of a bird’s skeleton ; 
others hold things by the extreme 
tips oftheir finger and thumb, which 
suggests a perpetual drip; while 
others, out of finery of action, fill 
their plates with dry splinters or 
spoonfuls of luscious juice, and lose 
the very soul of their viand, because 
they will cut what ought to be torn ; 
or the reverse. Convenience, as the 
first rule of grace, is a thing un- 
known to them; and company man- 
ners mean infinite discomfort as 
well as infinite absurdity. 

Why people who are fairly sane 
should make themselves miserable 
because they have taken off their 
frock-coats and put on swallow- 
tails—why women should abandon 
all the sweetness of natural grace 
to try and appear what they are 
not—is one of those strange mys- 
teries to which the world has not 
yet the answer. What value there 
is in a crowd of people, each one 
of whom taken separately is of no 
account, yet, in amass, have become 
formidable, has always been one of 
the unsolved problems of social! al- 
gebra. Such, however, is the fact ; 
and one that is fixed beyond dis- 
pute. To be sure, there are mani- 
festations of company manners not 
to be despised ; as when folks are 
polite in proportion to their finery ; 
though, if they are used to house- 
hold roughness of demeanour, they 
are certain to exaggerate their ci- 
vilities; as young beginners in 
drawing exaggerate their outlines. 

Sut even factitious politeness is 
better than the rough-and-tumble 
of a bear-garden ; and, waiting the 
golden mean, we may be glad to 
have the better thing in an ugly 
form rather than the worse au na- 
ture. 

x 
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The whole theory of good breed- 
ing is artificial; and Nature is 
against our plucking grapes from 
bramble bushes. What we sow, 
that we generally reap; and having 
determined that society is not to 
be composed of men and women, 
but of dolls, pictures, and unco- 
venanted actors, we need not be 
surprised when we unmask the 
dummies and come down to the 
wool. The code of company man- 
ners tolerates no approach to na- 
turalness. Neither passion nor 
pity, neither enthusiasm nor con- 
demnation, nothing but the grace 
of pretence, is allowed in that arbi- 
trary kingdom of the drawing-room. 
The only thing which can reconcile 
us to this denaturalisation is its 
thoroughness. The best-bred peo- 
ple have no company manners, 
because they are always in com- 
pany at home or abroad. In all 
technical subtleties they are edu- 
cated from the beginning; hence 
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are always at ease. From the begin- 
ning, too, they are taught self-sup- 
pression, politeness, personal grace ; 
and their self-consciousness is that 
ars celare artem which manifests 
itself only in the most courteous 
attention to others. One conse- 
quence of which is, that their lives 
are all art, and that their art, as 
such, is perfect. No broad lines 
here, no bold daubs there, to dis- 
tress one’s sense of delicacy or 
harmony. Everything exactly mo- 
dulated, deliciously toned. Whe- 
ther the end is worth the means 
employed is not a question to be 
settled off-hand. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain: it is best to have 
our company manners with as little 
affectation as possible, and to re- 
tain just enough of our real selves 
as is sufficient for natural dignity 
and self-respect when we put on 
our drawing-room clothes and 
shake hands with the host we 
despise and the guests we dislike. 
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XVI. IRENE, 
‘ PEACE on the waters! Thus the Master spoke; 
And straight above the stormy billows shed 
His breathless calm. The storm was hushed and dead 
Beneath that mandate’s more than magic stroke. 
So at thy birth, peacemaker dear, there broke 
A brighter dawn across th’ horizon dark, 
And music, as when sings aloft the lark 
Whom with her twilight gray the morn hath woke. 
The bliss then born, O never more can cease : 
’T will far outlive the narrow bounds of earth ; 
Greatest when death shall give us second birth, 
And bring to worldly sorrow calm surcease. 
O, well they chose from tongue of ancient Greece 
A name to shadow forth thy gentle self, 
O’er storms of passion, worldliness, and pelf, 
Breathing the gentle spell of calm and heavenly peace. 














ALL A MISTAKE. 


—— 


WALKING along the principal quay 
of one of the northern seaports of 
France, about the end of the first 
week in June 1871, I was men- 
tally employed in contrasting the 
aspect of the desolate-looking town 
with former recollections of its su- 
perabundant liveliness. Where now 
were the officers who used to as- 
semble at the cafés, sitting in groups 
under the awnings, as, while watch- 
ing the passers-by, they consumed 
their absinthe or vermuth? Where 
now the active-looking little sol- 
diers who once swaggered about 
the streets as if the whole place 
belonged to them? Even the fisher- 
men were few in number, and those 
who remained were chiefly gray- 
haired men, and boys as yet too 
young to serve in the army. Here 
—as everywhere else in unhappy 
France —thé insatiable hand of 
War had drawn away the chief 
strength of the population. 

The tradespeople, however, ex- 
pressed no dissatisfaction ; on the 
contrary. By their account the town 
had been full of refugees during the 
whole winter; in consequence of 
which money had circulated even 
more freely than in happier times. 

It is, indeed, ‘an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.’ The poor 
exiles required fresh chaussures quite 
as much here as in Paris; more in- 
deed, for numbers were now forced 
to walk who had hitherto taken 
little exercise beyond their ride or 
drive in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Numbers, too, who had brought 
with them considerable sums of 
money, had been forced to leave 
behind them even the scanty lug- 
gage they had succeeded in bringing 





to the station ; there all was thrown 
aside, and nothing allowed to pass 
but just so much as the distracted 
wayfarer could carry. What scenes 
were presented at the railway-sta- 
tions leading out of Paris! Those 
who witnessed them will not easily 
lose the recollection. Asa natural 
consequence, the different outports, 
together with -Brussels and other 
places where the exiles found a re- 
fuge, profited by their losses, and 
made an abundant harvest. 

At the period alluded to, only 
three soldiers were visible on the 
quay. One of them, a young dra- 
goon, who had evidently been se- 
verely wounded, limped slowly on 
his crutches, and was accompanied 
by an elderly woman in a snowy 
fan-shaped cap, apparently his mo- 


‘ther. The two others, light-infantry 


men, had preceded me for some dis- 
tance through the streets and down 
the quay without my having the 
remotest suspicion that they were 
other than their appearance indi- 
cated — young Frenchmen of the 
lower orders; but being now at- 
tracted by certain peculiarities, and 
overhearing some words which 
passed between them in English, I 
was induced to examine them more 
closely, and to follow them in the 
direction of the railway-station. 
They appeared to be of about 
equal age, and were privates in the 
same regiment; but there all resem- 
blance ceased. One was tall, and 
remarkably handsome, having dark 
gray eyes, with long black eye- 
lashes, and wavy brown hair; while 
his companion was short, and only 
redeemed from ugliness by the 
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whiteness of his teeth and his 
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crisply-curling fair hair and beard. 
He was attired in the usual march- 
ing order, his feet encased in regu- 
lation shoes and gaiters ; while his 
taller companion was wrapped ina 
loose regimental gray greatcoat ; 
his red trousers, instead of being 
drawn in at the ankle, fitting admir- 
ably over well-made boots. He had 
no kit on his shoulders ; but in his 
hand—delicately formed and slen- 
der, though brown from exposure 
—he carried a small carpet-bag. 

I felt satisfied these were English- 
men. Whoor what could they be? 
Though both were privates in the 
French army, it was evident that 
the social position of one was far 
superior to that of the other. At 
the railway-station I heard him ad- 
dress the officials in French of the 
purest accent, but did not overhear 
any of his conversation with his 
humbler associate ; nor was it until 
nearly three months later that a 
strange combination of circum- 
stances—to which it is unnecessary 
here to advert—made me acquaint- 
ed with the following history of the 
two young chasseurs. 

Charles Hayward, the taller of 
the two young men, was the eldest 
son of a gentleman of old family 
but moderate fortune, who pos- 
sessed an extensive, but not very 
profitable, estate in the wildest part 
of Westmoreland. Charles had been 
sent to Rugby, which he left with 
an excellent character, while his 
two younger brothers were still 
pursuing their studies at Rossall. 
George, the second son, was intend- 
ed for the Church, and Sidney, who 
was little more than twelve years 
old, was shortly to be sent to Gos- 
port, to undergo the necessary pre- 
paration for entering the navy. 

Many discussions were held in 
the ‘ home department’ as to Char- 
lie’s future profession. His mother 
—having an uncle on the Bench— 
strongly advocated the Bar; and 
the ‘Squire,’ who had always re- 
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gretted not having himself received 
a college education, entered his son 
at Balliol, as the best possible pre- 
paration for keeping his terms at 
Lincoln’s Inn. ‘To Balliol accord- 
ingly he went, attended by a de- 
voted foliower and foster-brother, 
William Lewthwaite, whose mother, 
now holding a small farm on the 
Fells, had been * Master Charlie’s’ 
nurse at the Hall. 

Hayward was very popular at col- 
lege ; but his favourite companion 
was his cousin, Richard Clayton, 
the only son of his great-uncle the 
judge, and who from childhood had 
been a frequent and welcome visi- 
tor at the Hall. Clayton had been 
entered at Wadham about a year 
before his cousin came to Oxford ; 
and being in a good set, his intro- 
ductions were a great advantage to 
his more inexperienced relation. 

At the end of Charlie’s second 
term, the two young men returned 
to Westmoreland together, in order 
to combine the happiness of home 
with the quiet and seclusion neces- 
sary for reading during the long 
vacation. 

The Squire was not a demonstra- 
tive man; yet his sons both hon- 
oured and loved him. Eminently 
straightforward in his own conduct, 
he had early impressed upon his 
children a horror of falsehood, and 
they were thoroughly aware that 
he would pardon any fault more 
readily than deceit. Between him 
and his eldest son there existed 
complete sympathy; he was per- 
fectly unreserved with him on the 
subject of his affairs ; and Charlie 
would have endured any privation 
rather than exceed the allowance 
made him by his father, which, 
though not very large, he knew to 
be liberal to the full extent of 
hismeans. Young, handsome, and 
with such fair prospects, it was not 
likely that Charles Hayward should 
have reached the age of two-and- 
twenty without becoming an object 
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ofattractionto more than one young 
lady. Some of these, no doubt, 
were very charming; but he had 
a strong safeguard in having very 
early formed an attachment for the 
daughter and only child of his fa- 
ther’s most intimate friend, General 
Dalton, who nearly every summer 
brought his famiiy to spend a few 
months at Bowness or Ambleside. 

Edith Hayward— Charlie’s only 
sister—and Kate Dalton had been 
friends from infancy, and many a 
happy day had they spent together, 
rowing or sailing upon Windermere, 
dining on one of its lovely islands, 
or nutting upon Furness Fell. 

Lady Mary Dalton was a delicate 
ailing woman, nervous and fanciful, 
devotedly fond of her husband and 
daughter, but kept in a chronic 
state of trepidation whenever the 
latter happened to be out on any 
of the lakes without her father, 
though, in fact, the General knew 
far less about managing boats than 
even little Sidney Hayward, who 
had been accustomed to them from 
infancy. 

Lady Mary was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Sandrock. She, 
however, retained but a very faint 
recollection of her father, who died 
when little more than thirty years 
of age, leaving a widow with three 
young children, all girls, and was 
succeeded in the title by a cousin. 
Two years later Lady Sandrock be- 
stowed her hand and large jointure 
upon a handsome and extravagant 
young officer of the name of Bryant, 
a captain in a regiment of dragoons. 

This marriage was by no means 
a happy one. Captain Bryant spent 
every penny he could lay his hands 
on, and was neglectful, though not 
positively unkind either to his step- 
daughters or to his own children. 
Of the latter only one lived to grow 
up: this was a boy, born when his 
half-sister, Lady Mary, was about 
sixteen years of age. Four years 
after this period, her marriage with 





Colonel Dalton rescued her from 
the discomforts of a most unhappy 
home, and her example was speedily 
followed by her two younger sisters ; 
with these, however, we have no- 
thing to do. 

Lady Sandrock lived on for some 
years at a small seaport town in 
France ; seldom visited by her hus- 
band, unless when his resources 
utterly failed, and he wished to ex- 
tort money from her out of the 
small portion which remained in 
herowncontrol—the interest, name- 
ly, of six thousand pounds. The 
only individual to whom these visits 
gave any satisfaction was his son 
Edward, who, even when quite a 
little fellow, thought no delight 
could equal that of marching up 
and down the pier, with a cigarette 
in his mouth, in company with his 
tall handsome father; or sitting be- 
side him at the cafés, tasting his 
absinthe, and listening to stories 
that would have made Lady Sand- 
rock’s hair stand on end, 

Notwithstanding the compara- 
tive rarity of these visits, they pro- 
duced a most pernicious effect upon 
the boy’s character and conduct. 
His mother’s doating fondness pre- 
vented her from seeing his beha- 
viour in its worst light ; and, dying 
before her darling arrived at man’s 
estate, she was spared the know- 
ledge of much that must otherwise 
have proved inexpressibly painful. 
Shortly after her death, Captain 
Bryant ended his worthless career 
in a debtors’ prison ; and Edward 
would have found himself almost 
entirely destitute but for the gener- 
ous kindness of his half-sisters, who 
not only gave up their share in their 
mother’s small fortune, but also— 
with the full approbation of their 
husbands—contributed sufficient to 
purchase him a commission in a 
marching regiment. 

General Dalton’s kindness did 
not end here. Little aware of the 
evil habits that had already taken 
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such deep root in the handsome 
and apparently openhearted lad, he 
gave him a cordial welcome to his 
home, and took a strong interest 
in his future welfare. It was not un- 
til some months after he joined his 
regiment that rumours to his dis- 
credit reached the ears of his gener- 
ous brother-in-law; and these, in 
the first instance, amounted to little 
more than charges of foolish extra- 
vagance. The young ensign was 
called to order, and the debts he 
had contracted —at least, so far as 
he avowed them—paid more than 
once. But at length the General 
was shocked by receiving an ac- 
countofsundry transactions, proved 
beyond a doubt, and of so discredit- 
able a nature, that in bitter anger 
he cast the young man off for ever, 
and peremptorily commanded that 
his name should never again be 
mentioned in his presence. 

Fearing the probable loss of his 
commission, Edward Bryant sold 
out in haste, and secured his money 
before the history of these delin- 
quencies reached the ears of his 
colonel. Then, like the Prodigal, 
he gathered all together, and went 
into a far country, where he wasted 
all that remained of his substance 
in riotous living. Being at length 
reduced to utter penury, he was 
sent to England by the British Con- 
sul of the town where he had been 
living for some time past, and 
landed in London with but a few 
shillings and a threadbare suit of 
clothes that alone remained of his 
unnecessarily large ‘ kit.’ 

His case was a pitiable one; and 
not the less so, that it was entirely 
owing to his own misconduct. As 
night came on, he wandered past 
the club where he had held many 
a merry carouse, and at the door of 
which he now took sixpence for 
holding the horse of one of the 
members. 

Meantime, he had written to his 
sister, Lady Mary, and the appar- 
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ently deep penitence displayed in 
this letter strongly moved the poor 
lady’s tender heart. She had al- 
ways entertained a true affection 
for her young half-brother, and had 
ever been more ready to pity than 
to blame him. She would now have 
gladly appealed to her husband on 
his behalf, but the subject was in- 
terdicted, and she was too well ac- 
quainted with the determination of 
General Dalton’s character to ven- 
ture on any infringement of these 
positive orders. She, however, wrote 
to the unhappy man herself, and 
from time to time sent him money, 
her only confidante, under promise 
of the strictest secrecy, being her 
daughter Kate. Edward’s entreat- 
ies for assistance became more fre- 
quent and urgent, as he found his 
sister give way to his demands, till 
at length she was forced to refuse 
any farther aid; her own unpaid 
bills showing how greatly she had 
embarrassed herself in her efforts 
to serve him. 

Meanwhile, poor Kate had in 
vain endeavoured to gain her mo- 
ther’s permission to reveal the whole 
story to Charles Hayward. They 
had—with the full permission of 
their parents — become engaged 
during the last vacation, and the 
marriage was to take place as soon 
as Charles should have completed 
his last term at Oxford. But Lady 
Mary could by no means be per- 
suaded ; she was, as we have re- 
marked, of a peculiarly timid dis- 
position, and utterly devoid of moral 
courage. She had an insurmount- 
able dread of her husband’s anger; 
and Kate loved her gentle mother 
too tenderly to disregard her tears 
and entreaties, though she bitterly 
deplored the enforced secrecy. 

The last vacation drew near, and 
Charles’s arrival was expected in a 
few days, accompanied as before by 
his cousin Richard—both crowned 
with honours, and the latter antici- 
pating his appointment as attaché 
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to a foreign embassy. Kate had 
for some time been looking for- 
ward to this period with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and anxiety ; 
and dreading the acuteness of her 
friend Edith, she avoided meeting 
her whenever she fancied she could 
do so without exciting suspicion. 
A few days before the expiration 
of the term a letter was put into 
Lady Mary’s hand by one of the 
village lads, who had watched the 
General's departure, in company 
with his daughter, for their usual 
afternoon ride. As may be sup- 
posed, this letter was from Edward 
Bryant, who had found his way in- 
to Westmoreland, determined to try 
whether, by the influence of his 
personal appearance, he could not 
extort more money from the kind 
sister whose willingness to aid him 
he persisted in doubting. Pale and 
trembling, sick at heart, Lady Mary 
met him in a retired part of the 
grounds, when a miserable scene 
ensued. Shocked at the spectacle 
of his degraded appearance, she 
once more gave him what little 
money she possessed, and promised 
to dispose of some trinkets if he 
would engage to leave her in peace 
for the future. This promise was 
given without much difficulty, and 
on Kate’s return from her ride, this 
sad complication was imparted to 
her by her mother, who had retired 
to bed with a severe nervous at- 
tack. 

During the five days that inter- 
vened before the money was re- 
ceived for Lady Mary’s jewels, 
poor Kate was obliged to meet her 
unfortunate uncle more than once 
in the dusk of the summer even- 
ings, and on the last occasion, 
when she brought him the promised 
sum, she received his solemn assur- 
ance that they should never again 
have to suffer from his importuni- 
ties. As will be seen by the sequel, 
he kept his word, though the evils 
caused by his unworthy conduct 


did not end here. Kate inquired, 
with womanly gentleness, into his 
hopes and plans for the future. 
Truly they were not very brilliant, 
but at all events they involved no 
disgrace. He was a tolerable Ger- 
man scholar, and had made up his 
mind to join the Prussian army as 
a volunteer, when, as he said, he 
might get knocked on the head, or 
gain some opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself. Kate gave him 
many kind messages from her mo- 
ther, who was still too unwell to 
leave the house, and she was in 
the act of taking leave of him, 
when, to her utter terror and con- 
fusion, she perceived Charles Hay- 
ward standing at a short distance 
from them, his face as pale as 
death, and with a countenance of 
mingled rage and despair. 

‘Leave me! go at once !’ almost 
shrieked the unhappy girl to her un- 
welcome companion, and Edward, 
without lusing a moment, dashed 
through the bushes, and disappear- 
ed with the utmost rapidity. Kate, 
faint with apprehension, turned to- 
wards the spot where she had seen 
Charles, but he was no longer 
there. She endeavoured to call 
him, but the sound died upon her 
lips ; and at length, with despair 
at her heart, she fled to her mo- 
ther’s room, and throwing her arms 
round her neck, sobbed out the 
whole miserable story. 

Bitterly now did Lady Mary re- 
proach herself for her cowardly 
conduct, and, to Kate’s infinite 
relief, spent the next hour in writ- 
ing a full confession to Charles, 
blaming herself in no measured 
terms, and dwelling strongly on 
the many entreaties that had been 
urged by Kate for permission to 
tell him all. As it was too late to 
send this letter before the morning, 
Kate retired to rest hoping for a 
happier day on the morrow. 

To return to Charles Hayward, 
who had arrived at the Hall in the 
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course of the afternoon, and whose 
earliest inquiries were respecting 
Kate. 

‘I have not seen her for more 
than a week,’ replied Edith, with a 
degree of embarrassment in her 
manner that escaped neither 
Charles nor Richard. Had there 
been any quarrel between them ? 
No; but as Edith evidently shun- 
ned the subject, Charles determin- 
ed to walk over immediately after 
dinner, and so set the matter at 
rest. It struck him now that 
Kate’s letters had latterly differed 
in some measure from their usual 
tone. He could not exactly deter- 
mine in what this difference con- 
sisted, but it certainly appeared to 
him that, though equally affection- 
ate, they were less open than for- 
merly. 

As he approached the shrubbery, 
he clearly distinguished the sound 
of two persons speaking, and could 
not be mistaken in the tones of 
Kate’s voice, which had so long 
been the sweetest music in his ear. 
A few seconds more, and he caught 
sight of her, as she stood in the 
soft twilight, holding by the hand 
a tall and apparently very hand- 
some man, whom Charles felt con- 
vinced he had never seen before. 
This was not exactly the case, as 
they had once met many years 
back, when he was quite a boy; 
and as Edward’s name was now 
never mentioned by any member 
of either family, all recollections of 
him had long slipped away. 

Who can describe the bitter feel- 
ings that filled his heart when he 
turned away on hearing Kate’s last 
words to her companion? He re- 
treated mechanically, conscious 
only of a longing to get away from 
the spot where all his hopes had 
sunk for ever. 

On approaching the house, he 
was met by his cousin, who was 
smoking a cigar, and looking out 
for his return. 


‘Dick!’ he exclaimed in a bro- 
ken voice, ‘it is all over! Ask me 
no questions, for at present I can 
tell you nothing. I must be away 
to-night, and you, dear old fellow, 
will break it to my father in the 
morning. No; do not attempt to 
dissuade me : I shall struggle to get 
over it in time, but I could not re- 
main here now. Only keep my 
counsel for to-night, help me to 
get off, and I will write before 
long to let you know what I am 
doing.’ 

Richard was not greatly sur- 
prised, for during the evening Edith 
had confided to him the fact that 
many singular reports had arisen 
with respect to poor Kate’s con- 
duct, adding that she herself had 
been more than once distressed by 
her unwonted pettishness when 
good-naturedly questioned on the 
subject. 

Charles hastened to his room, 
and having summoned his attend- 
ant William, made hasty prepara- 
tions for departure. Richard lent 
his assistance, rightly judging that 
immediate action— whatever the 
cause of his distress—would prove 
Charles’s best safeguard. By two 
o'clock in the morning all was 
ready: Charles and William left 
the house, each with a knapsack 
on his shoulders. Richard accom- 
panied them as far as the outer 
gate, where he took leave after one 
more unsuccessful effort to obtain 
his cousin’s confidence, both with 
regard to the past and the future ; 
and as he wrung Charles’s hand, 
the last words uttered by the poor 
young fellow were, 

‘Good-bye, Dick; God bless 
you, old fellow! May you and 
Edith be happier than I am!’ 

Early the following morning 
Lady Mary’s letter was brought to 
the Hall—too late, as we already 
know—and when it was shortly 





after returned, with the intelligence 
that the young Squire had left the 
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house, and gone no one knew 
whither, the poor lady’s self-con- 
demnation knew no bounds. In 
the extremity of her distress, she 
made a full confession to the Ge- 
neral, who generously owned (a 
hard thing for a man of his dispo- 
sition) that his own severity had 
been a primary cause of the evil. 
Richard was asked again and again 
if he could form no guess as to the 
whereabouts of the fugitive; but 
what clue could he give? Kate 
clung to Edith more closely than 
ever; but the poor child watched 
with the sickness of hope deferred 
for the intelligence that came not, 
yet which was each day expected. 
What littie they knew was through 
the medium of William Lewth- 
waite’s mother, who had twice 
heard from her son, first from Lon- 
don and then from Dover. He 
said in both letters that Master 
Charles was pretty well, but gave 
no intimation of their proposed 
movements. The promised letter 


to Richard was still delayed, and 
all, including the poor old Squire, 


began to lose heart. Thus many 
weeks, and even months, went by, 
without any of the weary watchers 
at home being able to communi- 
cate with the wanderer. During 
this period, however, Charles wrote 
both to his father and Richard, 
but gave no information as to his 
movements, or mentioned any pro- 
spect of his immediate return. 
The letters were both posted in 
London. 

Autumn passed away, and the 
long dreary winter set in, bringing 
with it no comfort to our sorrow- 
ing friends. 

Kate would have sunk utterly 
but for the sustaining hope that 
the truth must come to light before 
long. The letters, no doubt, were 
vague and unsatisfactory, but at 
all events they gave her the assur- 
ance that Charlie was alive and 
well; and she never utterly lost 
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the conviction that good would 
follow. 

All this time Charles and his 
foster-brother were fighting in the 
ranks of the French army. Both 
had been slightly wounded more 
than once, and suffered frightful 
privations during the siege of Metz. 
In the sortie of the 7th of October 
Charles was severely wounded, and 
must have been left on the field 
but for William’s gallantry and de- 
votion. When the final surrender 
took place, on the 27th, the two 
young Englishmen, with the corps 
of chasseurs to which they belong- 
ed, were sent to Cologne, where 
William was kept at work on the 
fortifications ; while Charles, who 
was still weak from his wounds, 
was appointed servant to the Ba- 
ron St. Antoine, captain of his 
company. This generous and high- 
spirited young gentleman—an ad- 
mirable exception to the degene- 
racy of so many among the French 
soldiery—had early discriminated 
the evident superiority of Charles 
over his devoted companion. He 
treated him as a friend, and gained 
his confidence. Then, when all 
were prisoners together, he chose 
him as his personal attendant, in 
order to secure for him those com- 
forts which he would otherwise 
have found it impossible to obtain. 
They passed most of their time 
together. Charles perfected him- 
self in the French language, and 
gave lessons in English to the Ba- 
ron. They were also unwearied 
in alleviating the sufferings of the 
other French prisoners ; St. Antoine, 
being possessed of considerable 
private resources, supplied them to 
the utmost of his ability with shoes 
and other articles of which they 
bitterly stood in need. 

After the termination of the 
siege of Paris, and when the pri- 
soners returned from Germany to 
France, Charies and William ac- 
companied St. Antoine to his home 
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in Brittany, where they received 
the utmost marks of hospitality and 
kindness, until the momentous fall 
of the Commune, when, taking 
leave of their generous entertainer, 
they made the best of their way to 
Paris. 

A few days after that on which 
we first followed their footsteps to 
the railway-station, Charles and 
William had walked together to 
one of the villages within a short 
distance of Paris. William was em- 
ploying all his eloquence to per- 
suade his master to return home, 
and Charles was more than half 
inclined to give way, when they were 
startled by approaching shrieks and 
shouts, with many unearthly noises. 
The cause soon became apparent. 

A party of the Garde Mobile were 
attacking a wretched-looking ob- 
ject dressed in a tattered Prussian 
uniform. Stones had _ evidently 
been thrown at him; his face was 
ghastly pale, and blood streamed 
from a deep wound in his head. 

‘A Peau! & l'eau ’ shouted the 
infuriated wretches, about eight or 
ten in number. 

‘A bas le Prussien !’ 

‘Je suis Anglais ! screamed the 
miserable man. ‘Mercy! save me!’ 

Charles and William rushed in- 
stantly to the rescue, and with the 
help of one or two respectable- 
looking individuals, at length suc- 
ceeded in getting the wounded man 
to a place of safety, where they 
procured the assistance of a doctor, 
who, after a very short examina- 
tion, assured them that the patient 
had not many hours to live. 

The man having declared him- 
self to be an Englishman, Charles 
in the kindest manner inquired if 
he could be of any use in convey- 


ing messages to friends in England ; 
asking who he was, and whence he 
came. And now, who shall describe 
his astonishment on finding that 
this miserable sufferer was the half- 
brother of Lady Mary Dalton? 
On coming to a fuller explanation, 
Charles could no longer doubt that 
this must have been the very man 
whom he had surprised in com- 
pany with Kate on the eventful 
evening when he left his home. 

Edward had been left at Longwy 
in the last stage of consumption, 
when, tempted out by a gleam of 
sunshine, he fell into the hands of 
the Garde Mobile, who by their 
cruel treatment accelerated the end 
that was so rapidly approaching. 

The poor fellow expressed the 
deepest contrition for his ill-spent 
life, and twelve hours later expired 
in Charles’s arms, sending his love 
and deep gratitude to the sister 
who had felt for him such true and 
untiring affection. 

There is little more to add to this 
story. After seeing the last duties 
paid to poor Edward Bryant, truly 
thankful for having been the means 
of alleviating his final sufferings, 
Charles hastened back to England, 
and on arriving in London sent a 
telegram to his father announcing 
his immediate return. Needless is 
it to dwell on his self-reproaches 
for his hasty suspicions. All was 
now happiness and rejoicing; even 
poor Edward’s death, with the as- 
surance of his repentance, could 
not be esteemed a misfortune; and 
Charles had so much to tell, on 
subjects of so great and overpower- 
ing interest, that they soon almost 
ceased to regret his having left 
home, or to remember that it was 
‘all a mistake.’ 
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OF WOOD AND STONE. 
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I NEVER liked him. From the 
first I was suspicious of his bland 
tones and conciliatory manner, but 
Grace loved him, and this was an 
all-sufficient reason for her marry- 
ing him. ‘That affection which is 
said to exclude to the outward view 
all imperfections of appearance and 
conduct led her captive, as it does 
ninety-nine women out of a hun- 
dred. 

We had different mothers, but 
one father, and there was between 
us an interval of nearly eight years. 
When I was born, my father, George 
Tregarth, was compelled to work 
hard to keep a home over our heads. 
This daily intercourse with thrift 
and industry perhaps served to de- 
velop that reliance upon my own 
efforts which has since proved of 
inestimable service to me. A com- 
bination of circumstances led to the 
prosperity of our obscure Cornish 
village, and conduced to my father 
becoming one of the most promi- 
nent men in the place. A year 
after my mother’s death, he mar- 
ried a lady—young, delicate, and 
pretty — who brought him much 
wealth. Of this union Grace was 
born. She was in every respect 
the counterpart of her mother ; and 
when my father was again widowed, 
the care of Grace almost entirely 
devolved upon me. Our father at 
this time became involved in some 
mining speculations, which resulted 
in disastrous failure, and with the 
alteration ofhis circumstances came 
death. Out of his once ample 
means there remained, when all 
his debts were paid, a sum suffi- 
cient to produce to us each about 
80/. per annum. My heart yearn- 


ed for love, and I was just at that 
age when woman longs for a mis- 
sion of some kind. I found my 
life-purpose in my fair-haired fragile 
sister, and, resolving that naught 
but death should separate us, de- 
voted every faculty I possessed to 
promote her welfare. 

Her health seemed to improve 
with the increase of her years. I 
could never hope that she would 
be strong, hardy, and capable of 
such endurance as I then was, but 
it made me glad beyond measure 
when one day I realised that she 
was growing into a beautiful wo- 
man. QO, how eagerly I longed for 
the school vacations which brought 
Grace again to my side, when, 
seated upon the ground and nest- 
ling her head upon my knees (an 
affectionate trick she had never 
forgotten since the days of her or 
phanage), she would detail her pro- 
gress during the past ‘half,’ toge- 
ther with those delightful incidents 
connected with the life of her 
schoolmates which never tired with 
repetition. Postage was an expen- 
sive luxury in those days, so that 
the letters passing between us were 
but few. Besides, what could we say 
in a letter? Why, there was more 
in Grace’s sunny smile and the ca- 
pricious little shake of her head, 
which set the curls thereon dancing 
with wild fury, than half a dozen 
pages of writing-paper could have 
conveyed. The expenses of Grace’s 
schooling, and the requirements of a 
rapidly-growing girl, had somewhat 
straitened our resources; so when, 
on giving notice of her withdrawal 
from the school, an offer came from 
the lady superintendent that Grace 
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should remain as pupil-teacher, 
we were not above thinking the 
proposition deserved consideration 
and acceptance. At first I felt 
half inclined to decide against her 
going back, for I had looked for- 
ward to the time when Grace would 
be a companion to me. My life 
seemed so cold and cheerless, for 
the only little romance in which I 
had ever indulged was past and 
gone, and in my heart there seem- 
ed a void which tender companion- 
ship alone could fill. 

The day which comes for most 
women had come for me, and had 
departed almost ere it had arrived. 
The lightning-flash had left be- 
hind it more sears than were ap- 
parent on the surface. 

Grace seemed delighted at the 
fresh prospect opening before her. 
The school was situated on the 
most healthful portion of the De- 
von coast, and just on the out- 
skirts of a town fast becoming a 
fashionable resort ; so that my dar- 
ling, I knew, would not be dull or 
experience any lack of society. 
Alas, I had over-estimated her ca- 
pacity for restraint. When she re- 
turned to school, it was no longer 
as a pupil: she was now in a mea- 
sure mistress of her own leisure, 
and ere long she asserted her 
rights. Upto thistimeher vacations 
had always been spent with me, 
and I had jealously resisted any 
other influence. For herI had sacri- 
ficed much, and had expected some 
return ; but I was disappointed in 
Grace, as I have been in most peo- 
ple and things on which I have set 
my heart. When her first holidays 
came, I received a curt brief note, 
stating that one of the girls had 
given her an invitation to spend 
the vacation with her in Wiltshire, 
and therefore I must not expect to 
see her until Christmas. It was 
only the first of many heavy strokes 
that were to come. Christmas 
brought with it Grace Tregarth, but 


not the Grace from whom I had 
been parted but nine brief months. 
She appeared to me more beautiful 
than ever; but whereas before she 
seemed to tell me each thought 
of her heart, she now appeared to 
wish to hide everything from me. 
The difference in our ages perhaps 
forbade perfect community of feel- 
ing between us, but the change in 
Grace’s manner was none the less 
disappointing. 

Again she returned to theschool, 
and the next I heard of her was 
from the lady superintendent, who 
briefly informed me that as Miss 
Grace Tregarth had thought fit to 
absent herself from her duties for 
ten days without notice of her in- 
tention of leaving, her engagement 
must be considered as at an end, 
and that whenever I chose to 
send, her boxes, &c., should be 
delivered up. 

I could scarcely believe my 
senses. The words seemed to 
glow from the page as though they 
were written in fire. But it was 
no delusion. Grace had gone, 
none knew whither, without leav- 
ing a trace of her whereabouts. 

O, the misgivings, the fears, I 
then endured! Into what abyss 
might not her guileless nature and 
trusting faith have led her! My 
head grew hot and dizzy with dire 
forebodings, and I verily believe 
my anxiety would have led to a 
serious illness had not a letter ar- 
rived the next day from Grace her- 
self. It was very lengthy, but its 
main purport was that during her 
stay in Wiltshire she had made the 
acquaintance of a certain Henry 
Fisher, who had declared unalter- 
able affection for her ; that his love 
was reciprocated ; that she had at 
various times tried to confess her 
secret to me, but had always lacked 
the courage ; that when she return- 
ed to the Devonshire school he 
had followed her; that she could 
not resist his earnest pleadings ; 
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that they had fled to London, and 
were married ; and finally would I 
come to the address named, for 
she was dying to obtain my for- 
giveness. Ere the day was at an 
end, Grace was again at my feet 
with her head nestling in my lap, 
and in heart-broken accents appeal- 
ing to me to take up my abode 
with them. 

As I have said, I never liked her 
husband. First impressions may 
be often unjust, but with me they 
are permanent. He was good- 
looking and had a specious man- 
ner, doubtless well calculated to 
win the heart of such a child as 
my Grace ; but beneath his oiliness 
of speech and untiring efforts to 
win my favour, I fancied there lay 
an undercurrent of deceit and 
falsehood. He appeared to me 
like a consummate actor upon the 
stage of real life: I never seemed 
to see the man himself. This feel- 
ing came intuitively with my intro- 
duction to him, and remained ever 
after. Grace apparently knew but 
little more of him than I did. She 
had been introduced to him by 
friends, who had met him casually 
at hunt meetings, county balls, and 
such other public gatherings which 
find favour in the provinces, but 
there were none who knew his an- 
tecedents. He evidently had a 
disinclination to speak of his past 
life, and this reticence was always 
a sore point with me. 

I suspected secrecy, and so I 
suspected Henry Fisher. By de- 
grees, however, I wormed from him 
the fact that ten years of his life had 
been passed in Australia ; but that 
his colonial experiences had not 
proved enticing enough for him 
ever to wish to return there. By 
occupation he was a commission- 
agent, and his office was a dark 
little back parlour up a court lead- 
ing from Thames-street—an apart- 
ment which seemed to me strangely 
redolent of tobacco and ardent 
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spirits whenever Grace and I had 
occasion to visit it. Whatever his 
business was, it did not appear par- 
ticularly remunerative ; and what 
they would have done without my 
assistance (and more especially 
when ababycame) Icannotsay. We 
occupied furnished apartments at 
Brixton,and had no great expenses ; 
but notwithstanding, our annuity 
always seemed to be required be- 
fore six months of the year were 
out. It often occurred to me that 
in reality Grace’s income had, to 
her husband, proved a great attrac- 
tion, and that very possibly the 
wish that I should reside with them 
had arisen from the idea that my 
annuity would materially help to 
balance expenses. 

Yes; there could be no doubt 
that Grace’s marriage with Henry 
Fisher had been a mistake. She 
was one of the many thousands who 
annually sacrifice yearning love, 
bright hopes, and the sweetest 
graces of womanhood to an idol 
as senseless as the Philistian Da- 
gon. But like the majority of her 
sex, she saw not the block of wood 
and stone in all its native deform- 
ity. To her the brutish mass was a 
thing of light and life, to worship 
which was one of the happiest pri- 
vileges of her existence. I suppose 
there is a Providence in these mat- 
ters, which mercifully casts a glam- 
our over the senses, and softens 
down the rugged outlines of what 
else would shock us with Medu- 
sian horror. 

Poor Grace was one of the most 
earnest in the throng of spell-bound 
worshippers. Her idol was invested 
with every god-like attribute. But 
she was his wife ; and although my 
vision was clearer than hers, it was 
not my duty to shatter the faith 
she hugged to her heart. Heaven 
knows the truth dawned upon my 
darling soon enough. 

One autumn evening, Grace and 
I were together in the little parlour 
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which usually formed our work- 
place. Mr. Fisher had returned 
from business, and had again gone 
out with the intention of supping 
with some friends: this was only 
eighteen months after his marriage, 
but he seldom spent his evenings 
with us. So far as I was personally 
concerned, I experienced a sense 
of relief when he was away; but 
my heart bled for my poor sister, 
who had thought that the birth of 
her boy would have been an addi- 
tional bond of union between them. 
Like many another woman, she was 
mistaken. Grace seemed to have 
yielded herself body and soul to 
her husband, and he ruled her 
heart with the tyranny of an East- 
ern despot; nearly every day he 
had some fault to find with her ; 
but my presence kept him in check, 
and it was this circumstance which 
induced me to remain with them 
so long. 

When Grace’s husband quitted 
her on this particular evening, I 
had been engaged in domestic du- 
ties at the rear of the house, and 
having concluded, returned to the 
little parlour to relieve her of the 
baby. Save the ghostly reflection 
from the gas-lamp on the other side 
of the street, the room was in com- 
plete darkness, and the sultry air 
came thick and heavy through the 
half-opened windows without stir- 
ring a petal of the glaring tiger-lilies 
growing in the small patch of gar- 
den separating the house from the 
pavement. The dull roar of the 
traffic in the adjacent thoroughfare 
seemed to act as a kind of lullaby, 
and when I first entered the room 
I thought my darling was asleep. 
The baby was reposing peacefully 
upon her bosom ; and as I gazed 
for a few seconds upon the sweet 
picture of mother and child, I al- 
most envied the proud felicity of 
the fond parent whose offspring 
was to her dearer than her own 
life. Suddenly a sigh, so deep- 





drawn that it absolutely startled 
me, broke from Grace ; the rustle 
of my dress, I suppose, startled 
her; for turning quickly, she held 
out her disengaged hand and mur- 
mured, 

*‘O, Hester, I am so glad you 
have come to sit with me. Sucha 
strange feeling of dread has come 
over me since Henry has left. O, 
I trust he will reach home safely! 

I placed a chair by her side, and 
taking her head within my hands 
drew it to my heart. As I bent to 
kiss her, I felt that tears were upon 
her cheeks. 

‘Do not fear,’ I replied; ‘no 
harm is likely to happen to him. 
You are low-spirited and lack com- 
pany, that is all, my darling.’ 

I suffered no apprehensions with 
respect to Ais safety. He was not 
the kind of man to come to any 
grief. Had he been kind, tender, 
sympathetic, and industrious, one 
might perhaps have been anxious 
about him. But husbands like 
Henry Fisher always outlive their 
wives. 

‘ At first,’ continued Grace, ‘I 
was frightened. I had gone to the 
other end of the room to fetch 
baby’s food, just as it was getting 
dark, when all at once a shadow 
seemed reflected upon the wall. I 
turned and saw a tall gaunt figure, 
dressed in woman’s apparel, with 
her head close to the window, 
looking intently into the room. I 
hurried to the window, for baby 
was near it, and as I approached 
the woman returned to the street. I 
tried to cry out, but speech seemed 
suddenly to leave me, and I sank 
almost fainting into the chair. I 
have seen the woman slowly pass 
up the street twice since, and on 
each occasion she slackened her 
pace, and seemed as though she 
were again about to enter the gar- 
den. See, there she is again. She 
is crossing the road. O Hester, 
what shall we do ?’ 
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I felt Grace’s disengaged hand 
clutch my wrist, and every nerve 
in her body seemed trembling with 
fright. I must say I was myself 
not altogether so cool as is my 
wont, when I perceived an im- 
posing-looking woman, clad in a 
loosely-flowing black dress, with a 
thick veil completely covering her 
face, stealthily approaching. 

‘Grace,’ I said, ‘no harm can 
come to you, my darling, while I 
am here ; but I must see what this 
person wants.’ 

Then, throwing up the window, 
I leant out. The mysterious wo- 
man anticipated me. Ere I could 
speak, she came within the garden, 
inquiring in a mild, calm tone, as 
she drew nearer, if a Mr. Hugh 
Fenton lived in our house. 

‘You must have made a mistake,’ 
I replied. ‘No one of that name 
resides here.’ 

The woman seemed rather taken 
aback, but, in the same cool self- 
possessed manner as before, she 
asked, ‘ Who, then, rents this house?’ 

‘Mr. Henry Fisher.’ 

‘Ah,’ she said reflectively, ‘I 
thought there was no mistake. 
Hugh Fenton—Henry Fisher—the 
same initials and the same man. 
I'll swear to him.’ The loving hand 
within my own trembled more than 
ever; and with a strange foreboding 
of evil, I felt half inciined to close 
the window and hear no more, but 
Grace’s voice whispered, ‘ Ask her 
what she means; so nerving my- 
self I did as she bade me. 

‘First tell me,’ said the woman, 
‘in what position you stand to- 
wards him.’ 

‘I am a relative of his by mar- 
riage.’ 

‘Arelation by marriage, eh? Well, 
it’s strange I don’t remember you.’ 

‘Nor have I seen you before, to 
my knowledge,’ I replied impa- 
tiently. ‘Who are you?’ 

The woman paused for a mo- 
ment and looked cautiously round. 
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The street was now quite empty, 
and the dusky twilight hid from 
her view the crouching form that 
grasped my arm. Then bending 
her face forward until it almost 
touched mine, she slowly murmur- 
ed, ‘I AM HIS WIFE” 

But for the young mother by my 
side, I believe I should have faint- 
ed. The hand within my own sud- 
denly ceased its trembling, and be- 
came icy cold. I feared Grace 
was senseless, and bent my head 
to her cheek, but in a voice almost 
as steady as my own my darling 
whispered, ‘Ask her more—ask her 
more.’ 

‘Are you sure,’ I said aloud, 
‘that you are not mistaken in the 
man ?” 

‘ Mistaken, impossible. We were 
married in Australia six years ago. 
See, here is the ring he placed up- 
on my finger. I would show you 
the certificate, but that I fear to let 
it pass from me. He was staying 
at my father’s house up the coun- 
try when he won my love, and was 
doubtless tempted by the teeming 
herds and prospering fields then 
belonging to our farm. But mis- 
fortune came upon our home. 
Then he—my husband—this man 
to whom you say you are related, 
and by marriage too, deserted me. 
I traced him to London, and for 
eighteen weary months I vainly 
sought him. This evening I came 
face to face with him in Cheapside, 
but he did not notice me. I saw 
him mount the box seat of an om- 
nibus. I hailed the same vehicle, 
and rode inside. When he de- 
scended, I did the same. I watched 
him to this house, and waited until 
he had gone out. He left me 
heart-broken and penniless; and as 
he crushed from my heart all hu- 
man love, so will I ruin him. By 
revealing the fact of his second 
marriage, you have placed within 
my hands the weapon that shall 
destroy him. O, O, a bigamist— 
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a bigamist!’ The strange woman 
chuckled with wild glee ; then with- 
out another word she suddenly 
turned away, and strode down the 
street. 

Closing the window and drawing 
the blinds, I struck a light, and 
hastened to my sister, who still sat 
motionless upon the ground. I ex- 
pected to see hot scalding tears, 
but there was no sign of emotion 
in her face. A scarlet flush was 
upon her cheek, and her soft liquid 
eyes shone with a metallic bright- 
ness that almost frightened me. It 
appeared as though with one blow 
all her feelings had been deadened. 
The feeble chiming of the little 
clock upon the mantelpiece roused 
her. ‘ Hark, Hester,’ she cried, 
starting to her feet, ‘it is ten 
o'clock. Let us go.’ 

‘What do you mean, Grace ?’ 

*Can we stay here any longer ? 
Did you not hear what the woman 
said ? She is his wife, not I. Come, 
will you be a party to your sister’s 
dishonour ?” 

‘What ! I exclaimed, as her in- 
tention suddenly flashed upon me. 
‘Will you leave him to-night ?” 

‘This very moment.’ 

‘But how do you know the wo- 
man spoke the truth ?” 

‘ Hester,’ said Grace, turning re- 
proachfully upon me, ‘do not at- 
tempt to fool me. In your heart 
do you doubt her? With her first 
utterance I felt that she was no 
lunatic or impostor. Tempt me 
not to again meet the man who is 
still so dear to me, lest his wiles 
deprive me of all respect and hon- 
our. O, that it should come to this; 
and I loved him so!’ 

In wild frenzy she threw her hands 
above her head, and rested her face 
against my bosom. 

Yes, she was right. Better to 
quit the house at once, ere the idol 
she had so long worshipped return- 
ed to resume his old influence over 
her. Wiser, while her soul was pure 
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and spotless, to flee the temptation 
her love might be unable to resist. 
Weak, childlike creature as she was, 
her womanly virtue pointed the 
course to follow, whilst my boasted 
judgment and self-possession seem- 
ed to have suddenly departed. I 
was so dazed by the recent revela- 
tion, and at the manner in which it 
had been received by my darling, 
that I scarce knew what I did. Grace 
had now taken my place ; she was 
the director of our movements, and 
I was as passive as she had been in 
olden days. Whilst I had been sit- 
ting down in blank amazement, she 
donned her bonnet, and, with her 
boy in her arms, was prepared to 
leave. Suddenly a thought relative 
to our resources flashed across me. 

‘What money have you?’ I in- 
quired. 

‘None. I have purposely left my 
purse and its contents upon the 
table. The money is his. What 
claim have I upon him? I amnot 
his wife. This only is mine.’ 

She bent her head towards the 
child, upon whose fair countenance 
there played a bright contented 
smile. The innocence written upon 
his face was a reflex of his mother’s 
nature. Her determination was in 
accord with the instincts of her 
womanhood. In the eye of Heaven 
no taint of dishonour rested upon 
her; her soul was unsullied, without 
spot or blemish. 

I bethought me that fortunately 
I had up-stairs a little reserve fund 
of some 30/., which would be quite 
sufficient for our requirements un- 
til the next payment of our income 
was due. It took me only a few 
moments to gather together the 
dresses and feminine nicknacks I 
valued ; but I could not resist the 
temptation of leaving upon my 
dressing-tableanote which I thought 
would effectually deprive Mr. Fen- 
ton of all rest for that night. As 
Grace heard my footstep upon the 
stair, she opened the street-door ; 
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so eager was she to be free from his 
abode, that she would not even let 
me stay to fasten my bonnet-strings. 
She would not let me carry the 
baby, but hugzed it closer and closer 
with every offer of mine to help 
her. Sharply we walked down the 
street into the busy highway, and 
not once did she look back to the 
house she had so proudly regarded 
as her home. At that hour of the 
night a hundred phases of human 
misery seemed to present them- 
selves before us, whilst flaunting 
vice held mad shameless riot; the 
outcasts and the destitute of every 
kind crept along under the shadow 
of the houses, as though they dread- 
ed observation; but from above, 
the silvery moon and twinkling stars 
looked down upon all alike—rich 
and poor, innocent and guilty, vic- 
tim and persecutor; the sleepless 
eye of the recording angel alone 
took note of what was passing in 
the heart of Mortality. 

We stayed that night in an hotel 
at the West-end, and next day 
started for our native Cornwall. 
The reminiscences of childhood 
that would be awakened by the 
sight ofher old home I hoped might 
divert Grace’s attention from recent 
events ; whilst I trusted that the 
bluff sea-breezes would bring back 
the roses to her now pale cheeks. 
But her grief was too deeply rooted ; 
and when we sawin a London paper 
that Hugh Fenton, alias Henry 
Fisher, had been sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment for bigamy— 
the second marriage being proved 
by the register of the parish church 
where Grace had given herself to 
him—my darling lost all the reso- 
lution which had manifested itself 
on the night of her departure from 
her bridal home. Feeling herself 


free from the danger ofhis presence, 
an intense melancholy gradually 
settled upon her, and I have seen 
the tears chase her cheeks for hours 
together when, in silent grief, she 
has gazed upon the child who could 
not bear his father’s name. And so 
she drooped ; day by day her life’s 
pure fresh stream flowed faster and 
faster towards that great silent river 
bearing the name of Death, whose 
mighty waves will lash the shores 
of creation until time itself shall 
cease to be. The lamp long flick- 
ered with uncertain light ; but one 
spring evening, about ten months 
after we had quitted London, the 
end came, and all was darkness. 
The doctor said that his patient 
had suffered from a complication 
of diseases—a convenient phrase 
well adapted to conceal ignorance 
—but / know Grace’s malady was 
a broken heart. 

The child did not long survive 
her, and one grave holds them both. 
They are buried in the churchyard 
of our native village —a spot now 
dearer to me than ever. Very near 
their last resting-place, and com- 
manding an open view of the ma- 
jestic ocean, is a hillside, whither 
Grace and I as children frequently 
wandered. Here, kissed by the fresh 
Channel breezes, and surround- 
ed by all that is brightest and most 
wonderful in nature, with the birds 
singing gleefully over our heads, 
and the atmosphere redolent of 
sweet odours, we would sit and 
think how strange a thing it is that 
sin and sorrow should find entrance 
into a world so fair. But, alas, 
the grass withereth and the flower 
fadeth, and the object which seems 
most to bear the impress of the 
hand of its Maker oft proves the 
least enduring. 
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Ir Scotland can boast of its Burns, 
Scandinavia has equal reason to be 
proud of its Scalds. Singing their 
legends and romances, they went 
from the palace of one king to that 
of another ;- from court to court, 
even as our own itinerant minstrels 
travel from alley to alley. Their 
sagas were sung long after the last 
Viking was gone to Valhalla, and 
in every country which and where 
the Goth had settled. In Norway 
and in Sweden a saga is relished 
as much as a Pickwick is in Eng- 
land. Iceland, which now pro- 
duces nothing but Yokuls, Gesers, 
and simple folk, still cherishes the 
memory of the fierce heroes it once 
sent forth. Nay, even in England, 
within the memory of men now liv- 
ing, was sung the tune which the 
Vikings are supposed to sing on 
meeting their brethren in paradise: 
‘Valhalla, Valhalla, 
Valhalla, Valhalla, la la, 
Slap, bang, here we are again !’ &c, 

Many of the sagas have been col- 
jected by Snorre Sturleson, and 
others, and are in the national li- 
braries ; but besides these, there 
are many no less interesting in pri- 
vate keeping. Of these is the 
saga of Gonger, surnamed ‘ the sa- 
gacious’ (whether from his sagacity 
or the number of his sagas is un- 
certain), which was set down on a 
vellum in the twelfth century by 
Jiilterhed or Joltered, a monk, and 
entitled ‘Alvilda.’ This remark- 


able story is not included in the 
Heimskringla, although undoubt- 
edly it is based upon fact. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica mentions 
it (see Art. ‘ Pirate’) ; but with this 


exception we: have seen it referred 
toin no work whatever. Our space 
will allow us only to give the out- 
line of the story, quoting such lines 
as are most remarkable for their 
simplicity and beauty. In the lib- 
eral translation of these passages, 
much of the original sweetness of 
expression has necessarily been 
lost ; but the delicacy of thought 
has been carefully preserved. 

The saga preludes with an ap- 
peal to the tender feelings of all 
who listen: the Scald protesting 
that he is inadequate to his task ; 
that he is afflicted with a hoarse- 
ness ; that his memory is not re- 
tentive ; that he is incompetent to 
play without his notes; he vatici- 
nates a break-down in the middle,* 
and then commences thus : 


‘Upon the festal-board, his arms outspread, 
All in a trencher pillowing his head, 
Midst an assortment, large and somewhat 

various, 
Of broken victual, slept the king Saparius. 
He snored a snore majestic and profound, 
And all the courtiers who sat around, 
And all who lay beneath that festal-board, 
As loud —if less majestically—snored. 
Alvilda, beauteous princess ! alone 
Remained awake, picking a long beef- 

bone.’ 


After a lengthy description of the 
sleeping king and courtiers, the fol- 
lowing tender delineation of the 
heroine occurs : 


‘ The daughter of Saparius—for such 
The fair Alvilda was, was moulded much 
Above girls in the ordinary way— 
In fact her mould was not the common 
clay. 
She would not sew, nor stitch, nor hem, nor 
bind, 


* Whether a saltatory performance of this 
kind was customary in the interval the au- 
dience must have required for refreshment, 
is not told. 
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She wouldn't do fancy-work of any kind, 

And such employment she was wont to 
shirk 

Because, she said, she could not fancy 
work.’ 


The Scald proceeds to point out 
that her perfections were rather 
physical than mental : 


‘Church, I regret to say, she didn’t attend, 
Nor did she scandalise her dearest friend, 
For in detraction she had little skill— 
The only thing she ‘‘ran down” was a hill. 
Nor did she jilt her lovers, for her arts 
Were more in breaking heads than break- 

ing hearts. 
She loathed domestic duties : her pursuits 
Were limited entirely to brutes, 
Music she hated ; but she took delight 
In any row connected with a fight, 
For boxing-gloves she used (and I deplore 
To tell they were the only kind she wore). 
All manly offices she could discharge, 
But most she loved to navigate a barge, 
Accomp'nied by the strongest of her gen- 


er, 
Selected tough ones from amongst the ten- 
der. 
Upon her beauty—for she was as fair 
As the revolving beauty in a hair- 
Dresser's emporium—no time she spent ; 
But in her muscular development 
She was particular, and for that reason 
Supped constantly on mussels when in sea- 
son. 
At present they were not ; and so alone 
Awake she sat, and picked a long beef- 
bone,’ 


After some particulars respecting 
the time, which seems to have been 
even ; the habits of the host, which 
appear to have been odd ; the wea- 
ther and the hall, which were dirty ; 
the saga continues : 


‘What time there entered in the twilight 
dim 
A stranger youth, genteel, eighteen, and 
slim, 
Who, meeting no one, seeing none, and 
hearing 
Naught but a snoring diapason—fearing 
He might, moreover, chance to trip his 
toes, 
And failing, spoil the outline of his nose— 
Halted, and in a gentle voice thus spake: 
“* May I inquire if any one’s awake ?” 
To him Alvilda thus: ‘‘Who speaks ?” 
which he . 
Replies to (ungrammatically) ‘‘ Me, 
Olf, if you please, the son and heir presump- 
tuous 
Of Visigoth king Sigarus the bumptious, 
Amongst the Ostrogoths—strictly incog. 
Myself, with Balded, worthy pedagogue, 
Who waits outside, heels upwards in a bog, 


Wherein we fell through this confounded 
fog— m 
Have come. 


He proceeds to tell how his father 
has sent him with his tutor to spend 
the long vacation in Norway fish- 
ing, and concludes thus : 


‘«*Thus ends my artless tale, and you have 
heard 

How I have lost my way, and what's oc- 
curred.” 

Alvilda rises : from the hearth she takes 

A blazing pine-log, with the which she 
makes 

For him who lately spake, and by its glow 

Surveys him carefully from top to toe; 

Notes with contempt his small unbearded 
chin, 

And turns her nose up at his rings and pin ; 

Then, ina tone of mingled scorn and spite, 

Sarcastically asks if he can fight. 

Towhich the youth ingenuous replies, 

‘*T can, with one inferior in size, 

In courage, and instrength, provided there's 

A chance of getting at him unawares.” 

Alvilda turned and strode up to the board 

On which her father and his household 
snored, 

Then with the pine-log at a single stroke 

Smashed it to atoms, and her sire awoke.’ 


She leads the trembling prince be- 
fore her father by the ear. His tale 
again told, 


‘Saparius, with the peculiarity 

Of people in a state of rude barbarity, 

Treated his guest with kindness and much 
charity ; 

Before the fire makes him take a seat, 

And claps warm slippers on his moistened 
feet. 

And farthermore, with delicate attention 

Brings him a pair of which | never mention ; 

Gives him a joint, and brings a loving cup 
with 

Something warm inside to finish up with ; 

Pops him in bed and tucks him up serenely, 

Then with his fingers snuffs his dip out 
cleanly. 

Meanwhile, Alvilda, not to be behind 

Saparius in actions that are kind, 

Went forth into the night, and with a pike 

Fished for the missing pundit in the dyke, 

And hooked him out: but absence of 
vitality, 

Through staying too long in that moist lo- 
cality, 

Unfitted him for farther hospitality.’ 


For some weeks Prince Olf re- 
mains the guest of Saparius, Curing 
which time the king makes him 
see all the sights by day, yet so 
contrives that he sees double by 
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night. Guest and host participate 
in mutual pleasures, with a scru- 
pulous nicety not known on this 
side of the Atlantic. The Scald 
says: 


‘ They shared a mutual pleasure : both em- 
ployed 

One common tooth-brush, which they each 
enjoyed.’ 


One joy, however, Olf monopo- 
lised : 


‘ He was enamoured of Alvilda. Since 
The beauty turned her nose up at the 
Prince, 
He'd been inflamed with love; his inflam- 
mation 
Progressing steadily without cessation. 
He entertained a passion : so did she, 
But different in kind and in degree ; 
For whilst his found expression in a leer, 
Of hers the mild exponent was a jeer. 
‘That for this reason he should love the girl 
Was psychologically natural.’ 


With a prolixity worthy a three- 
volume novelist, the Scald proceeds 
to explain why this should be so. 
He compares the girls Olf had 
previously met with the lovely 
creature he now beheld; alluding 
to these girls he says : 


‘Of whom in each he recognised a humbler 
Edition of himself ; as in a tumbler 
Or teapot's concave curves one’s charms 
are seen 
Puny and preternaturally mean, 
Wherefore the love for which they used to 
sigh 
He lavished on himself exclusively. 
He could not love beneath him, but above 
His head Alvilda towered ; and his love 
Aspired loftily, for hers were charms 
He could look up to; and her brawny 
arms 
He could respect—and did, so much that 
he 
Ne’er told his tale of love for fear that she, 
Despite all hospitable rites, upon the sly 
Might wring his neck when nobody was 
by.’ 
At last the time comes for his de- 
parture : Alvilda is overjoyed, and 
exhibits her gratitude in a thou- 
sand kindnesses to the parting 
guest : 
‘She was not sharp to him, nor was she 
blunt, 
Nor did she bully him as was her wont ; 


She stroked his head, and offered to con- 
duct him 
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Back to his mamma; even 


chycked him 
Under the chin. He felt himself in clover 
To find | himself chucked under and not 

over, 
The infatuated youth believed 
these kindnesses to represent a re- 
ciprocity of sentiment; and the 
Scald compares his wrong impres- 
sions to that of a damned Scald 
who hears, in the gleesome shout 
that follows his last verse, praise 
to him for singing instead of for 
leaving off : 


nay, she 


‘In the congenial and ruddy light 
Of burning pines idly they sat that night. 
Alvilda spoke, the while her bright eye 
grew 
Dilated, and her tongue dilated too, 
Eloquent she was, sublime, oracular, 
Toning with graceful slang the harsh ver- 
nacular, 
Instilling strength, where language seemed 
too weak, 
With epithets emphatic and unique. 
She told of winning champion-belts and 
cups, 
Of rats, of badgers, and of terrier pups ; 
Of larks (nocturnal) and the youthful spree ; 
Of fierce encounters with the rude bargee, 
And flights evasive of the powers that be, 
Saparius slub'ring, snored ; but all atten- 
tion, 
His eyes and mouth stretched to their full 
dimension, 
Prince Olfenraptured sat, and never stirred, 
Sucking in mutely everything he heard, 
Thinking that, could he be a woman, he 
Would be precisely such an one as she,* 
And so he sat and listened, and his breast 
Filled with emotions hard to be supprest ; 
He kept them down until he felt he must 
Give them an instantaneous vent, or burst, 
(Not otherwise Apollo’s rays appear 
To act with reference to ginger-beer, )+ 
When King Saparius yawned, completely 
stopping 
Olf, who was on the very point of ‘‘ pop- 
ping.” 


Want of space will now oblige us 
to confine ourselves to narrative. 
We have quoted sufficiently, how- 
ever, to show the singular beauty 
of the original. 

Saparius called for his night-cap 


and a rushlight.. Then Olf, know- 
* Evidently Shakespeare had heard this 
saga ; for a curiously parallel passage oc- 
curs in Othello. 
+ The temperate will be pleasec to note 
the extreme antiquity of this agreeable and 
innoxious beverage, 
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ing that he must depart by day- 
break, and that the king was in the 
habit of taking his breakfast in bed, 
bade him farewell, and thanked 
him for his hospitality. Saparius 
took much pains to explain that 
the entertainment was provided for 
through the civil-list; and that 
therefore Olf was fully entitled to 
the civil-est attention. He con- 
cluded his speech by asking if 
there was anything his visitor would 
deign to take away with him—any 
little present that, in the future, 
would remind him ofthe past. He 
warned him not to take the spoons, 
as they were plundered froma Brum- 
agem sneken, or merchantman, 
from Britangenland, and were con- 
sequently not worth much. After 
some hesitation, Olf, with a degree 
of temerity—the only thing about 
him, not excepting his kibes, for 
which he had not given himself 
credit—asked Saparius for nothing 
less than the Princess Alvilda; add- 


ing, as he noticed a vicious twin- 
kle in her eye, ‘and a detachment 


of police to take care of me.’ Sa- 
parius readily assented; and hav- 
ing given the necessary orders to 
his major-domo respecting the con- 
stables, bade his daughter behave 
herself, and farewell; and then 
went to bed. Alvilda laughed, 
snapped her finger and thumb in 
the face of the terrified Olf, threw 
a skin over her shoulders, and left 
the hall. The night was dark, but, 
as has been hinted, the Princess 
knew her way about. 

She walked forsoime ten ortwenty 
miles, and called upon numerous 
friends. Few of these young ladies 
had retired to rest, for they were 
strong-minded females who scorned 
bed, and whose dispositions were 
not at all of a retiring kind. Those 
who were in bed she ‘ knocked up,’ 
as the Gothic phrase goes ; indeed, 
so much knocked up that they ap- 
peared very poorly when they did 
appear. She asked them to go for 
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a walk with her, and she had such 
a persuasive way, and also such a 
will, that none refused ; so that at 
the termination of that walk they 
were a body strong, numerically 
and otherwise. In the saga these 
young ladies are denominated 
‘strappers,’ possibly from their ap- 
parent ability to leather any one 
who might be unfortunate enough 
to offend them. They had arrived 
at the harbour, in which lay nu- 
merous ships, both Snekens and 
Drakens. Headed, or rather head- 
ered, by Alvilda, they immediately 
plunged into the water, and swam 
to the largest of the war-barges, or 
Drakens. As usual, the watch had 
not stopped on deck, but had ‘run 
down’ below, and was found in his 
bunk asleep. As a punishment for 
his neglect of duty, he was very 
properly heaved overboard by the 
Princess. Under her direction the 
cables were cut, and the Draken 
shoved alongside of the largest 
Sneken, whose drowsy crew were 
speedily awoke, and compelled to 
transfer their cargo of groceries to 
the hold of the war-barge. Alvilda 
detected the captain in the act of 
deserting, with a view to skipping 
the hard work ; so she hanged him 
to the masthead, and he was a skip- 
per no more. Thus encouraged, 
the crew fulfilled her request with 
commendable alacrity, wherefore 
Alvilda spared them a similar fate. 
The ship being provisioned and 
manned, if such a term may be 
used when all on board were of 
the other sex, the Princess placed 
the girls at the oars, and herself 
taking the helm, shouted ‘ Off ! and 
they offed. The day had not yet 
broke, nor even, when it was light, 
did the young ladies at their work 
find it so. But they saw Alvilda 
at the helm, and her stern appear- 
ance awed them, and so they oared 
the boat silently. This condition 
of things continued for some hours, 
and they performed in concert with- 
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out any interval for refreshment ; 
then a maiden in the bow meekly 
asked if they were to be allowed 
beer. Alvilda reprimanded the 
young party, and solemnly warned 
them against the vice of grumbling, 
pointing her moral, and at the same 
time her finger, at the defunct skip- 
per. He still fluttered in the breeze 
from the masthead, like an ensign, 
only that he would have looked 
more like an ensign had he been 
less unmistakably a sea-captain. 
To beguile the tedious hours and 
cheer her crew, she chanted in a 
low monotonous dirge-like tone the 
Scandinavian mutiny-act, which 
was bloody, to say the best of it. 
It inspired the listeners, however, 
and stimulated them in a surpris- 
ing manner. They had lost sight 
of land, and were going straight 
ahead, with that implicit confid- 
ence in the course leading some- 
where characteristic of the Gothic 
navigators. About middaya breeze 
sprang up, and the water became 


too lumpy for rowing ; then Alvilda 
had a sail hoisted, and commanded 
the mess to be prepared. And the 
mess was of the messiest descrip- 


tion. Alvilda did not desert the 
helm, but she dined herself upon 
junk and sea-biscuit. She loved 
such food, for it was tough and 
hard and difficult to masticate. If 
it were unwholesome, so much the 
better ; in her quarrelsome mood 
it would be pleasant even to have 
her food disagree with her. The 
midday sun blazed down upon 
her, and she swathed the skins 
about her and defied Thor. At 
night the waves beat high, and the 
cutting east wind drove the sleet 
and hail before it, as the mower is 
preceded by the whetted scythe ; 
then she bared her bosom, put her 
thumb to her nose (but this we can 
hardly believe), and defied Hymir. 
The girls continued obedient— 
holystoning the decks when there 
was wind enough for a sail, or, 
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when there was not, sitting down 
to their oars without a breeze. 
The dead captain still hung on, 
like a humble dependent, and pro- 
moted a general cheerfulness and 
gaiety. They sailed for a long time 
without meeting anything ; then 
their fresh-water ran short, and 
they sailed for a long time without 
drinking anything. ‘Then there 
was no more junk, and the last 
ha’porth of peas-pudding was no 
more. The crew cast devouring 
glances at the ex-captain: they all 
had a hungry look. One day, the 
same misguided female who had 
made the inquiry relative to the 
allowance of beer ventured to ob- 
serve that, in her opinion, the 
gentleman at the masthead was 
sufficiently hung for all culinary 
purposes, and the most epicurean 
of palates. She was a bold beauty, 
and her fighting weight was six- 
teen stone. Alvilda dropped her 
into the hold. The following morn- 
ing they found themselves in straits 
of a different kind ; for there was 
land on each side. Inshore they 
discovered a Draken larger than 
their own, which they boarded 
without opposition; for none of 
the crew was at home, so to speak. 
So the food Alvilda was fully pre- 
pared to take by force she was 
compelled to appropriate without 
a blow. When there was neither 
any more to eat nor to drink, they 
swam to the shore. Walking in- 
land, they discovered a band of 
wild and savage-looking men stand- 
ing around a Corpse and weeping, 
which greatly disgusted the Prin- 
cess. ‘ Who and what are ye?’ she 
asked, in avoice suitable to the nau- 
tical drama. ‘ Pirates,’ responded 
the spokesman of the band, who 
really appeared to have more of 
the knave than the spoke in him. 
‘Say rather swabs or lubbers, thou 
degenerate offspring of a marine 
victual- dresser!’ said Alvilda, her 
lip curling inill-concealed contempt. 
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‘ Swabs, if you please,’ said the de- 
generate offspring ; ‘lubbers weain’t, 
but as stout tars as ever shivered 
their timbers; and here we be a 
paying Nature’s tribute to our re- 
spected captain, whom rheumatics 
has carried off at last. What, ho! 
my jolly messmates, heave another 
sigh, and pay out another tear. 
Hands off and stand by,’ he paren- 
thetically added, addressing Alvilda, 
and gently hauling her off as she 
was examining the dead man’s jack- 
knife. The consequences of this 
act he had reason in after-life to 
deplore ; for his sweetheart refused 
to have any farther connection with 
a man destitute of front teeth. 
Struck with her pleasing manners no 
less than by her mighty hand, the 
pirates, in an engaging way, begged 
her henceforth to be their captain 
and leader of the band. Upon her 
consenting, they brought from an 
adjacent cavern abundant provi- 
sions, with which they closed the 
proceedings in becoming joyous- 
ness. From that day they became 
the terror of the seas, but more so 
of those ill-fated travellers upon it 
who came in their way. The man- 
ner in which their leader provided 
for these unfortunates is thus tersely 
described in the saga : 


‘ Alvilda, resolute and bold, 
First boarded them, then lodged them in 
the hold,’ 


The story now goes back to the 


court of King Saparius. When it 
was found that the Princess had 
fled, Olf was inconsdlable. In vain 
her papa, upon whom the loss did 
not weigh so heavily, assured him 
that she was well off, and that he, 
in consequence, was well off too ; 
that it was better for ladies to run 
away before marriage than after ; 
that in too many respects he would 
have found her a whopper ; declar- 
ing her, at the same time, stupid, 
too clever by half; slow, fast ; hasty, 
sullen ; superficial, jétun-heimish 
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deep ; thick-headed, empty-headed ; 
and, in fact, a jétun altogether. 
But he did not convince Olf; and 
got the usual return for kindness 
such as this. Olf talked to him in 
a language that is perfectly un- 
translatable, and returned to his 
home a misanthropic lover. He 
called his father a jackass, and, 
leaving the maternal apron-string, 
‘went in’ for things that astonished 
the good old lady. He emulated 
the habits of her he had lost. He 
took lessons in self-defence, and 
practised upon his friends. Broken 
noses became the rage, and were 
extensively ‘worn’ among the cour- 
tiers of King Sigarus. The chat- 
tering bevy of court beauties, with 
whom he erst had beguiled his 
time, he forsook, and devoted him- 
self to dumbbells. He learnt to 
swear, and became so proficient in 
badinage that the hackney-coach- 
men looked another way, and the 
bargees were dumb when they met 
him. His gewgaws were flung aside, 
and he wore the skin of a wolf he 
had strangled. His chest expanded, 
and his limbs were worth ninepence 
an hour to the artistic Goth. He 
fought everybody who pretended to 
equality, and was much flattered in 
consequence. The Scalds chanted 
his praises up and down the public 
thoroughfares. The bravest of the 
Norsewomen worked fancy caps for 
him ; but he put them away with 
his clean linen, and was apathetic 
and sad. His big eyes were for 
ever dreamily looking out to sea, 
and his soul was filled with yearn- 
ing love for the only being who did 
not love him. One day he noticed 
a starved cat lingering on the thres- 
hold of a deserted hall; he leant 
over it with tears in his eyes, and 
said, ‘ Thou too lovest and art un- 
loved.’ Then he took the cat home, 
laid it on rugs before the fire, and 
gave it juicy meat on the appetising 
skewer. But in the morning it was 
gone, and when he went to the for- 
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saken house he found it lying dead 
in the doorway. 


Now many Visigoth merchants 
told of ships missing ; and one day 
there came into port a Sneken 
whose crew told of their marvellous 
escape from a swift pirate, which, 
of their convoy of thirteen, had se- 
cured twelve. Then said Olf: ‘This 
pirate must be great. Two suns 
revolve not round this earth; two 
such as I may not live upon it.’ So 
he manned a great Draken with 
Vikings, and made himself their 
admiral, and went out in search of 
the pirate. And as the galley bound- 
ed over the water, he said, ‘ I will 
do something worthy of Alvilda ; 
and when I have done this thing, 
grant, O Thor, I go to Valhalla!’ 
One night, when all slept but he, 
an opaque body came between his 
eyes and the sinking moon. He 
seized his sword, and shouted to 
the Vikings. But too late. The 
deck was already covered with a 
swarming host of invaders, whose 
arms glittered in the waning light. 
He himself, fight how he could, 
was compelled to retire to the bows 
ofthe galley, and set his back against 
the bulwark. The Vikings were cut 
down one after another as they 
came to the hatch.* And now, 
when they were all slain, the con- 
querors’ swords were turned to Olf. 
When the moon had sunk, torches 
were lit, and burned till the sun ap- 
peared. All which time a tumult 
ofshrieksand clattering bladesarose 
from where Olf, himself unscathed, 
stood whirling his big sword over 
the breastwork of his dead enemies. 
At midday his last antagonist had 
rolled down to his feet, and for the 
first time he rested his dripping 
blade. Then he shouted to his 


* ‘Scratch’ in the saga. 


friends ; a mocking laugh alone re- 
plied. He shouted to his foes, and 
the same voice replied from the 
castle upon theafter-deck, ‘ Thereis 
but one left, and that am I. Long 
have I watched thy prowess, which 
hath filled me with admiration. Now 
I have found him worthy to battle 
withal. An thou subdue me, I will 
clean thy sword and be thy slave. 
To the proof: come on? Olf 
leapt over the weltering mound of 
the conquered, and there in the 
midst of the reeking deck he faced 
his foe. The form he beheld was, 
in its majesty, like Odin. The hand 
that grasped the sword opposed to 
his was graceful and beautifully 
turned ; but of his foe’s face he saw 
nothing save the black eyes flashing 
through the wolf’s skin, which was 
its only protection. He wondered 
if it were Odin; and he said to 
himself, ‘All I regret is that Alvilda 
sees me not now.’ What if his words 
had been audible! So they fought. 
Two such foes fight not long. How 
long takes the oak to grow? How 
long takes the lightning to blast it ? 
Transfixed with a sword, one fell. 
It was not Olf. But the wolf’s skin 
fell away from the face of the van- 
quished : then Olf fell as ifhe too 
were pierced, and a mighty shriek 
came from his breast. And then 
his voice became as low and sweet 
asa woman’s, as he murmured again 
and again the name ofthe foe whose 
hand lay in his and no more was 
against him. ‘Alvilda, Alvilda! he 
said. For it was she. She looked 
up in his face and recognised him, 
as he bent over her there, and a 
soft smile came upon her beautiful 
face. But she could not speak. She 
raised his hand to her lips, and held 
it there till her last warm breath 
had formed into dew upon their 
cold surface. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
A CRISIS. 


WHEN old Wheels entered the house 
he expected Lily to run down-stairs 
to meet him, and he was surprised 
that he did not hear her voice wel- 
coming him. Indeed, knowing her 
nature, he was quite prepared to find 
her waiting and watching for him 
at the street-door, or in the passage, 
and he was somewhat disappointed, 
when he put the key in the lock and 
listened, to hear no sound. Not- 
withstanding that a deep feeling of 
sadness was upon him, created by 
Martha Day’s words and by Lizzie’s 
strange absence, the happiness that 
lay in the assurance that Lily’s fu- 
ture was safe was more than suffi- 
cient to counterbalance all depres- 
sion. When Felix had the right to 
protect his darling from the’ snares 
by which she had been surrounded 
—snares which her own loving 
nature had strengthened —trouble 
would weigh lightly upon him. But 
he could not shake off the uneasi- 
ness caused by the scene through 
which he had just passed. It was so 
strange and inexplicable: Lizzie’s 
disappearance, for which her mo- 
ther, who had parted from her but 
a few hours before, could not ac- 
count ; Alfred’sabsence ; and, added 
to these, the circumstance of Mr. 
Musgrave not being at home. He 
resolved that he would not tell Lily. 
‘ Let the child enjoy her happiness,’ 
he thought ; ‘ Alfred is sure to be 
home some time to-night.’ Ascend- 
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ing the stairs, he entered the sit- 
ting-room, and looked around for 
Lily. She was not there. ‘ The 
puss he thought, with a smile. 
‘She thinks Alfred is with me, and 
she is hiding herself. Lily! Lily! 
No sound broke the silence that 
followed, as the old man stood, with 
head inclined, listening for the re- 
sponse. But the silence seemed to 
speak, and his heart turned cold. 
He looked around again with a va- 
cant eye, and murmured, more than 
cried, in a helpless tone, ‘ Lily! 
Lily ! with the same result. He 
wandered into her bedroom, and 
into every room in the house, but 
found no trace of his darling. Then 
a feeling came upon him, like the 
feeling of death, and almost de- 
prived him of consciousness. But 
after a little time, by a strong effort 
of will, he recovered himself some- 
what. ‘I must think! I must think? 
he murmured ; and wrenching his 
mind from the lethargy of despair 
which was stealing over it, he 
thought over all that had occurred. 
Presently a comforting thought 
came to him: the coincidence of 
Lizzie being absent from her house 
was a sufficient reason for his dar- 
ling not being at home. ‘I have 
been away longer than Lily ex- 
pected,’ he thought, as he descend- 
ed the stairs towards the street. 
‘Lily grew anxious, and coming 
after me, met Lizzie, and perhaps 
Alfred as well. I must have missed 
them on the way.’ In the hope and 
expectation offinding both the girls 
and his grandson there, he retraced 
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his steps to Lizzie’s house ; but the 
place was dark and deserted, and 
he obtained no response to his 
knocks and cries. Even Martha 
Day was gone. In greater distress 
of mind, and with a terrible feeling 
stealing upon him, which he found 
it impossible to shake off, he re- 
turned to his own house, and leav- 
ing the street-door open, wander- 
ed in an uncertain manner again 
through every room, searching in 
the most unlikely places. He look- 
ed about for a note, a line from 
Lily, to account for her absence, 
but not a trace of her writing was 
to be seen. Not knowing what to 
think or do, he stood, helpless, in 
the middle of the room, with clasp- 
ed hands, as if waiting for some 
sign. For the space of little more 
than a minute he stood thus, when 
a church-bell began to chime the 
hour of ten, and as the sound fell 
upon his ears, he heard the street- 
door pushed softly open, and after- 
wards a light step upon the stairs. 
A sudden rush of tears came to his 
eyes, and the feeling of grateful re- 
lief he experienced almost over- 
powered him. ‘Thank God! shehas 
come back, and I have been tor- 
menting myself with foolish fears.’ 
But there entered the room, not 
Lily, but Felix. He approached 
the old man with outstretched hand, 
and looked eagerly around. 

‘Ten o’clock exactly,’ he said in 
a cheery tone ; ‘I said I'd be here 
at ten. I came by the road, too. 
Where's Lily ?” 

The old man could not find voice 
to answer the question, and the 
agitation expressed in his troubled 
eyes was reflected instantly in the 
eyes of Felix, as ina mirror. For 
a moment a shadow rested upon 
Felix’s hitherto joyful face, like a 
mist upon a mirror, dimming its 
brightness. 

*Where’s Lily ?’ he asked again, 
hurriedly. 

‘You have not met her, then?’ 
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asked the old man faintly, in re- 
ply. 
The shadow instantly passed a- 
way, and Felix’s face became bright 
again. 

‘Seen her! No. Has she gone 
to meet me? The dear girl! She 
thought, perhaps, I was coming by 
train.’ 

He was about to leave the room 
with the intention of running to the 
railway-station, when old Wheels, 
who had received the suggestion 
with a feeling of intense gratitude, 
convinced that Felix had placed 
the right construction upon Lily’s 
absence, called out to him to stop 
for a moment. 

‘I will go with you, Felix,’ he 
said. 

Felix waited at the street-door 
for him, but before the old man 
left the house, he went into Lily’s 
bedroom. He had not thought be- 
fore of ascertaining whether Lily’s 
hat and mantle were in their usual 
place. They were not there. 

‘Of course she has gone to the 
railway-station,’ he said to himself, 
smiling. ‘It’s so long since I was 
young that I see everything through 
sixty-year-old spectacles. Ah, young 
hearts, young hearts 

His own uneasiness had caused 
him for the time to lose sight of 
Lizzie’s strange absence and of 
Martha Day’s agitation ; but as Fe- 
lix and he walked to the railway- 
station, they recurred to him, and 
he narrated to Felix the history of 
the events that had occurred within 
the last hour. 

‘Lizzie gone, and Alfred not 
come home!’ Felix exclaimed in 
amazement. ‘And Martha had no 
knowledge of Lizzie’s movements ?” 

‘Nove; she was terribly dis- 
tressed at Lizzie’s disappearance.’ 

‘Tell me. Have you seen Mr. 
Sheldrake to-day ” 

‘No.’ 

‘He would scarcely be in Lon- 
don,’ mused Felix. ‘He would be 
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certain to go to Epsom and see the 
City and Suburban run.’ Then to 
the old man, ‘ And Alfred went to 
the office this morning at his usual 
hour, you say?’ 

‘Surely ; and was brighter than 
I have seen him for many a day.’ 

Notwithstanding theseapparently 
satisfactory answers concerning Al- 
fred, Felix found food for grave re- 
flection in the information; but the 
occurrence of other events prevent- 
ed him from dwelling too deeply 
upon what he had been told. As 
theyapproached the railway-station 
they saw a number of persons hur- 
rying thither, and some coming 
from it, with looks of haste and 
alarm. Felix was about to inquire 
the cause of this—for there was 
something unusual in the commo- 
tion, and it was evident that an in- 
cident out of the common had oc- 
curred—when the very man of 
whom he was about to inquire 
seized his arm and asked if he was 
a doctor. 

‘No,’ replied Felix; ‘why do you 
ask ? 

‘ There’s been an accident on the 
line,’ said the man as he hastened 
away. 

‘Jim Podmore is employed at 
this station,’ said Felix to old 
Wheels, quickening his steps as he 
spoke. ‘ Let’s get there quickly.’ 

He was thinking of Lily, and of 
her alarm, if she happened to be at 
the station at the time of the acci- 
dent. And upon the shock of this 
news, and of its probably evil con- 
sequences to his humble friends, 
came a dim presage of ill which in- 
creased his excitement. Suddenly 
he paused, and said to the old 
man, 

‘One moment—only a moment 
—for reflection.’ 

And in scarcely more than that 
space of time he became composed. 
He had resolutely shaken off all 
signs of agitation, and he was now 
cool and collected. 
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‘It has occurred twice in my life,’ 
he said, rapidly and distinctly, ‘to 
be placed in a position of great 
peril, where a moment’s haste, or 
a single false step, might have been 
attended with a fatai result. At 
the exact instant it was required, I 
have recovered the self-possession 
I had lost, and thereby have been 
enabled to escape the danger. This 
same feeling has come upon me 
within the last minute or two. Do 
not interrupt me, but hear me out, 
and act as I desire.’ He paused 
to recover his breath. ‘So many 
strange things have taken place to- 
night that I cannot overcome the 
impression that something of seri- 
ous moment to persons whom we 
love has occurred, or may occur. 
If it be so—and I am convinced 
that my feeling springs from some- 
thing more than mere nervousness 
—only calm reflection and steady 
action will help us. Lily may not 
be here; she may have arrived 
home in our absence, and will be 
alarmed that there is no one there 
to receive her. Nay, she will not 
be able to get into the house. If 
she goes round to Lizzie’s house, 
she will find no one there. Do 
you see what I mean? We are 
wasting our forces. ‘Two men are 
doing the work of one. Hurry 
home as quickly as you can. If 
Lily is there, wait with her until 
I come ; or she may return while 
you are waiting. If she is at the 
station, I will return with her as 
soon as possible. Under any cir- 
cumstances, we are wrong in leav- 
ing the house alone. And mind,’ 
he concluded, with a detaining 
grasp on the old man’s arm, ‘ whe- 
ther Lily is at home or not, or 
whether she come or not, do not 
stir from the house until I arrive.’ 

The old man comprehended the 
wisdom of the arrangement, and 
saying hurriedly, ‘I will act exact- 
ly as you desire, Felix,’ walked 
back towards his house. 
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Felix then ran to the station, 
and with some little trouble ob- 
tained permission to the platform. 
There he found everything in con- 
fusion. A train had run off the 
line, and the rails were torn up. 

‘Is anybody hurt?’ he asked, in 
a tone of authority. 

‘Only a child, fortunately ; but 
she seems to be hurt rather badly. 
There were not many persons in 
the train.’ 

‘Whose fault was it?” 

‘The pointsman’s, they say. He 
was half asleep when the accident 
occurred—the lazy scamp ! 

‘The pointsman! exclaimed 
Felix. ‘That’s Mr. Podmore.’ 

‘I don’t know his name, I’m 
sure,’ the man replied—it was a 
passenger who had answered Fe- 
lix’s questions—‘ but whatever it 
is, he ought to be made an exam- 
ple of, and I hope he will be.’ 

A man employed at the station, 
who had heard the last question, 
said, as he passed, ‘ Yes, it’s Pod- 
more’s doing, this time.’ 

Felix’s first anxiety was for Lily, 
but he could not see her. He made 
his way into the waiting-room, and 
saw, in the centre ofa little group, 
a child lying as if dead in the lap 
of a weeping woman. He darted 
forward. 

‘Good God! he cried, as he 
leant over the sad couple. ‘It’s 
little Polly ! 

The weeping woman looked up 
into his face, and recognised him 
through her fast-flowing tears. 

‘She won’t want any more dolls,’ 
she sobbed, with a grasp between 
each word. ‘My Polly! my dar- 
ling! she’s dead! she’s dead! O 
Polly my blessed, why was not I 
killed too ! 

The piteous words cut Felix’s 
heart and made it bleed. He laid 
his hand commiseratingly upon Mrs. 
Podmore’s shoulder. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ she sobbed ; 
‘thank you. You never thought 
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to see Polly like this, did you? O, 
why don’t the doctor come! Will 
no one bring a doctor? Look after 
Jim, sir, for the love of God, and 
comfort him if you can.’ 

Felix turned, and saw Jim Pod- 
more, standing, with clenched 
hands and writhing form, apart 
from the group, and with so strong 
an agony in his face that Felix 
stepped swiftly to the side of the 
suffering man. 

‘Don’t touch me!’ cried Jim 
Podmore hoarsely, shrinking from 
the contact. ‘ Don’t lay a finger on 
me! I ain’t safe to be touched or 
talked to. I’ve killed my child! 
I’ve killed what’s dearer to me than 
life, and I want judgment to fall 
upon me!’ 

His looks were so wild that Fe- 
lix feared for his reason ; and know- 
ing that it would do the man good 
to give vent to his grief, said in a 
gentle tone, 

‘You know me, Mr. Podmore ? 
I’m your friend— Felix.’ 

Jim Podmore softened at the 
sound of the friendly voice. He 
turned his face from Felix, and 
said : 

‘ Ah, sir, she loved you, my Pol- 
ly did! Your name was always on 
her tongue; and it was only this 
morning she told me of the new 
doll you promised her. She said 
you had another ship come home. 
She didn’t know, when she cud- 
dled me in bed afore I went to 
work, that I meant to kill her be- 
fore the day was out. “‘ And when’s 
your ship coming home, father ?” 
she asked me; “ and when’s your 
ship coming home, father?” Good 
Lord, help me! My ship’s come 
home to-night, and my pet’s laying 
dead afore my eyes! What right 
have I to stand here a living man, 
with that sight afore me ?” 

Aman—a fellow-workman—was 
coming towards Jim with somewhat 
of a rough manner, when Felix 
gently put him aside. 
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‘Let him be,’ Felix said; ‘let 
him have his talk out. It will do 
him good. He knows that I’m his 
friend, and he doesn’t mind pour- 
ing out his grief to me. There’s 
no one else hurt, I hope?” 

‘No one else, sir,’ said the man 
respectfully. 

‘Thank God for that! Keep 
the people away from us, if you 
can.’ 

Felix had drawn Jim out of the 
waiting-room ; but although Jim 
could see neither his wife nor child, 
he spoke of Polly as if she were 
lying before him. 

‘ Says my pet, a-laying there afore 
my eyes, as we was a-cuddling one 
another, “Felix has got another 
ship come home, father, and there’s 
a doll in it for Polly. There’s a doll 
in it for Polly,” she says. She went 
all through with it, as she’s done 
dozens o’ times afore; and she says, 
with her eyes shut, “Here’s the 
ship a-sailing, a-sailing, and here’s 
the waves a-curling, a-curling’— 
she knew it by heart, sir, every 
word of it—“ and here’s the captain 
a-bowing, a-bowing.” And then 
she shuts her eyes tighter, and says, 
for all the world as if she was in a 
dream, “And here’s the stars a- 
shining, a-shining.” Is my pet that’s 
a-laying before my eyes in a dream 
now, and can she see the stars a- 
shining, a-shining ?” 

A voice only a few yards away 
said, 

‘ Here’s the doctor. Move away, 
and let the child have some air.’ 

The words reached Felix’s ears ; 
but Jim Podmore was deaf to every- 
thing but his grief and despair. 

‘Whose fault was it? I heard 
some ask. Whose fault? /Vas it 
mine, when I was that dead-beat 
with long hours and overwork that 
I couldn't keep my eyelids open? 
And I didn’t know my pet was in 
the train. I thought mother and 
her was home long ago. But I 
know’d it'd come to this—I’ve 
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feared it for months and months. 
If it wasn’t to-night, it'd come some 
other time. But I shouldn’t ha’ 
minded then, for I shouldn’t ha’ 
killed my pet. Ah, Snap, if I’d 
only ha’ known! There was him 
a-pulling at my trousers with his 
teeth, and I never understood him 
a bit—not a bit.’ 

Felix looked down, and saw the 
faithful dog standing at some little 
distance, watching its master with 
sympathetic eyes. It seemed to 
Felix as if it knew that something 
serious had occurred. Jim Pod- 
more was somewhat calmer now, 
and seated himself on a bench, and 
rocked himself to and fro, with his 
head in his hands. 

‘Don’t move for a minute,’ said 
Felix. ‘I want to go into the room 
to hear what the doctor says. 
You'll promise not to niove till I 
come back ?” 

Jim, by a motion of his shoul- 
ders, gave the promise, and Felix 
went into the waiting-room. The 
people made way for him, and, 
to Felix’s inexpressible relief, he 
heard the doctor’s voice saying 
cheerily, 

‘There, there; it’s not so bad 
after all! No bones broke. Shook 
a little—that’s all. Killed! not at 
all, thank God I 

And ‘ Thank God! thank God !” 
came from a dozen lips, and a ray 
of hope stole into Mrs. Podmore’s 
white face. 

‘The little thing will live to be 
an old woman, please God,’ the 
doctor continued. ‘ Now don’t be 
a foolish mother.’ Mrs. Podmore 
had taken his hand and kissed it.— 
‘You must be a wise and steady 
mother ; and if you don’t at once 
stop crying like that, I declare 
you'll do your little girl a deal of 
harm.’ Mrs. Podmore instantly 
suppressed her sobs.—‘ Pretty lit- 
tle thing! See, she is recovering 
already ! 

Pollypod opened her eyes, and 
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raised her arms to her mother’s 
neck. Mrs. Podmore was about 
to clasp the child to her breast in 
the overflow of her joy; but the 
doctor restrained her. 

‘No, not like that. Take her in 
your arms gently. Do you live far 
from here? No—that’s right, that’s 
right. I'll go home with you, and 
will see the little girl comfortably 
in bed.—You feel all right, don’t 
you, little one? 

Pollypod answered ‘Yes, sir,’ in 
a weak voice; and seeing Felix, 
her eyes brightened, and she held 
out her hand to him. Mrs. Pod- 
more whispered, 

‘Tell my husband, sir, and bring 
him to me.’ 

Felix hastened to comply. Jim 
Podmore could not easily be made 
to understand that his precious 
Pollypod was comparatively un- 
hurt; but when he did so, his 
grateful emotion impressed Felix 
deeply. 

‘ I’ve lost my situation, sir; but 
I sha’n’t mind that now. I'll try 
and get a living in a fairer way 
than this.’ 

‘And I'll help you,’ said Felix ; 
‘but tell me, before you join your 
wife, have you seen anything of 
Lily on the platform to-night ?” 

Jim Podmore considered for a 
moment,and passed his hand across 
his eyes to clear away the clouds. 

‘My memory’s almost gone, sir, 
for everything but this. Yet I think 
I should ha’ remembered seeing 
Lily if she’d been here. No, sir, I 
haven’t seen her; but that ain’t 
saying she ain’t been here. The 
nearest thing to it is the up-train 
from Epsom.’ 

‘The up-train from Epsom !’ 
echoed Felix, not seeing the con- 
nection. 

‘It stopped here ; and one of our 
porters got a shilling from a pas- 
senger for taking a letter to Miss 
Lizzie—Master Alfred’s sweetheart, 
sir.’ 
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Felix gave a start, but knew that 
it would be cruel to detain Jim any 
longer from his wife and child. The 
last thing he saw before he left the 
station on his way to old Wheels 
was Jim Podmore lifting Polly ten- 
derly in his arms. 


Old Wheels was waiting at the 
street-door for Felix’s return in a 
state of intense anxiety ; and when 
he saw Felix coming along by him- 
self, his anxiety was redoubled. 
Felix knew immediately, by the ex- 
pression in the old man’s face, that 
Lily had not come home. 

‘No news of Lily, sir?’ he asked, 
as he drew the old man into the 
house. 

‘None, Felix. And you?’ 

‘She has not been seen at the 
railway-station.’ 

It was necessary that he should 
tell old Wheels of the accident 
caused by Jim Podmore ; and he 
did so in as few words as possible. 

‘I am glad that little Polly is 
not seriously hurt,’ said old Wheels 
—‘very, very glad. But I am in 
dreadful anxiety about Lily.’ 

‘I too, sir. She is our first and 
only care. You have no theory to 
account for her absence ?” 

‘None, Felix.’ 

‘Her hat and cloak are gone,’ 
said Felix, following out a train of 
thought as he spoke. ‘That is a 
proof that she went from the house 
with deliberate intentions. We 
must not rest until we find her— 
that’s understood.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Felix; go on.’ 

‘The first thing to ascertain is if 
anybody is at home at Mr. Mus- 
grave’s house. I will run round 
and see.’ 

Felix returned in a very short 
time. 

‘No one is there; the house is 
quite deserted. There is some con- 
nection between Lily’s absence and 
theirs. The only thing I cannot 
understand is that Lily did not 
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leave a line of writing behind, in 
explanation. She knows what deep 
anxiety her absence would cause.’ 

‘Felix,’ said the old man, in a 
low tone, ‘can there have been 
some foul play ?” 

Felix did not reply for a few mo- 
ments ; he was mentally busy de- 
ciding on the best course of action. 

‘If there is, we will find it out, 
depend upon it, sir. I have a clue. 
I learnt at the station that a pas- 
senger from Epsom gave a porter 
a shilling to take a letter to Lizzie. 
That letter either came from Alfred 
or Mr. Musgrave, and upon the re- 
ceipt of that letter Lizzie has dis- 
appeared.’ 

‘It could not have come from 
Alfred,’ interposed old Wheels ; ‘he 
was at his office.’ 

‘We must be sure of that. I 
have my suspicions that he did 
not go to work to-day. Now, sir, 


you must still be content to remain 
quiet, while I ride to London. I 
shall have no difficulty in obtain- 


ing the fastest horse from the 
stables near here.’ 

‘What is your object in going 
to London, Felix ? asked the old 
man, gaining confidence from Fe- 
lix’s firm tone. 

‘I am acquainted with a person 
employed in Alfred’s office. I can 
obtain from him the information 
whether Alfred has been at his 
work to-day. Without that infor- 
mation, we might take a false step ; 
with it (ifit be as I suspect) I think 
I see part of my way. I shall be 
back sooner than you expect. Iam 
a good rider, and I shall not spare 
my horse on such an errand.’ 

Felix made good use of his time. 
Itwas barely half-past twelve o’clock 
as he ran up-stairs to old Wheels, 
flushed with the exercise. He cast 
a sharp glance around, and old 
Wheels shook his head, saying, 

‘No, Felix, she has not returned.’ 

‘I was right in my suspicions, 
sir. Alfred has not been at his 
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office to-day. He asked for leave 
of absence on the plea that you 
required his assistance at home.’ 

‘Where can he have spent his 
time, then ?” 

‘At Epsom. A great race called 
the City and Suburban was run to- 
day, and Alfred has been betting 
on that race, and has lost. Now, 
sir, can you bear a shock ?” 

Old Wheels waited in trembling 
suspense. ‘A greater one than has 
already fallen ? he murmured. 

‘ As great, almost,’ replied Felix 
gravely ; ‘but it is necessary that 
you should know. From what I 
have heard to-night, I suspect Al- 
fred has been using money that 
does not belong to him.’ 

Old Wheels covered his face with 
his hands, and sobbed quietly. Fe- 
lix continued steadily, 

‘My acquaintance, who is em- 
ployed in Messrs. Tickle and Flint’s 
office, was desired this afternoon 
by one of his employers to tell Al- 
fred to step into the private office 
immediately he arrived to-morrow 
morning, and my acquaintance told 
me that, from the tone in which the 
message was delivered, he believed 
something serious had transpired. 
Can you see the connection be- 
tween these things, and Lily’s con- 
nection with them? Alfred, having 
lost in the race money that did not 
belong to him, is afraid to show his 
face at the office, is afraid to come 
home. A letter arrived for Lizzie 
from Epsom ; that letter is written 
by him, and tells her probably of 
the danger he is in. Lizzie dis- 
appears without warning, without 
leaving word or message behind 
her. Why? She is afraid of com- 
promising Alfred. Where has Lizzie 
gone to? The letter she received 
from Alfred guided her steps with- 
out doubt. Do you agree with me 
that we have now accounted for 
Alfred’s and Lizzie’s absence ? 

‘Yes; but how do you connect 
Lily with these movements? Re- 
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member, that when I left Lily in 
this house, at half-past nine o’clock, 
neither she nor I had any suspicion 
of these occurrences. We thought 
Lizzie was at her house; we ex- 
pected Alfred’s arrival home every 
moment. Before that time Lizzie 
must have received the letter from 
Alfred, and must have gone to join 
him. Where? 

‘ There is the difficult point, sir. 
If we could ascertain where Lizzie 
has gone, and how, it would be a 
most important point. The only 
livery-stable near is the one from 
which [ hired the horse to goto Lon- 
don on.’ And here Felix stamped 
his foot, and exclaimed excitedly, 
‘ Fool that I was, not to have made 
inquiries there ! We must go there 
at once, you and I. You may be 
of use. There will be no sleep for 
either of us to-night.’ 

Before they left the house, they 
went up-stairs to the Podmores, to 
see how Polly was, and to leave a 


message with Mrs. Podmore, in the 
unlikely contingency of Lily return- 


ing in their absence. Polly was 
asleep, and mother and father were 
watching by her bedside. Snap 
licked Felix’s hand as he stooped 
to pat the dog’s head. 

‘Snap knows what a friend you 
are to us,’ said Mrs. Podmore in a 
whisper ; ‘ but you seem in trouble. 
Has Lily gone to bed?’ 

She was soon made acquainted 
with their trouble, and promised 
obedience to Felix’s instructions. 

‘I don’t suppose either Jim or 
me will close our eyes this night,’ 
she said ; ‘but one of us will be sure 
to be on the watch. If Lily comes 
back while you are away, we'll 
keep her here until you return.’ 

Felix hastily wrote a few lines 
to Lily, and intrusting them to 
Mrs. Podmore, kissed Pollypod ten- 
derly. 

‘You have much to be grateful 
for, he said to Mrs. Podmore. 

‘Ah, sir, we have indeed !’ she 
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answered. ‘God bless you, and 
send you success and happiness !’ 

Felix and old Wheels shook 
hands with Jim Podmore, and were 
soon at the livery-stables. There 
was only one man there, and they 
had some difficulty in arousing 
him. He referred to the books, 
and said that no lady had engaged 
anything from the yard that night. 

‘Two saddle-horses have been 
taken out since seven o'clock,’ 
said the man, with his eye on the 
page on which the record was 
made; ‘a brougham and pair for 
a customer’ (mentioning his name, 
which satisfied Felix that it could 
not be for Lizzie), ‘and a cab.’ 

‘ Who hired the cab ?” 

‘Can’t say. One of our men, 
Thompson by name, has gone with 
it. Hired by a gentleman; ten 
pounds left as deposit.’ 

* How long was it hired for ?” 

‘Can’t say, sir; all night, most 
likely. ‘Thompson is generally se- 
lected for the long jobs. You know 
Thompson, sir ?” 

‘No, I do not.’ 

‘He is a tallish man, with his 
nose on one side, and a hare-lip ; 
wears an old white overcoat. Now 
I think of it, I saw him and the 
cab waiting at the door of the 
True Blue public-house.’ 

‘Ah! exclaimed Felix briskly. 
‘ At what time?” 

* About half-past nine, I should 
say. I happened to be passing 
just then, and now I think of it, 
Thompson and me had a drink.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Felix, with 
sudden animation. ‘ Here’s some- 
thing to get another drink with. 
Is the True Blue a late house ? 

‘Got a one o’clock licence, sir. 
Thank you, sir.’ 

‘It’s ten minutes to one,’ said 
Felix, looking at his watch. ‘Come 
along, Mr. Wheels; we shall get 
there before the house closes.’ 

And he ran out of the livery- 
yard, followed by old Wheels. 
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Lounging about the bar of the 
True Blue they found the usual 
class of customers, who were be- 
ing urged by the landlord to leave, 
as the time was come to close the 
house. The potman was busy with 
shutters and bolts ; behind the bar 
was the landlady. She knew old 
Wheels, and she nodded to him. 
Felix was a stranger to her, but she 
cast a favourable eye upon him 
nevertheless. 

‘Can we have one minute’s pri- 
vate conversation with you ?’ asked 
Felix. ‘And there is time, isn’t 
there, for us to drink a glass or 
two of your best dry sherry ?” 

The landlady glanced at the 
clock, as a matter of form—it was 
five minutes to one—and said : 

‘Would you like to step into 
our little room, gentlemen ; you'll 
find it more comfortable >—Now, 
turn out, my men, if you don’t 
want to be put out? 

That it would certainly come to 
this with some of the customers of 
the True Blue was evident: one 
man was especially loth to go. 

‘Just another pint, missis,’ he 
urged, ‘just another pint, and then 
we'll toddle.’ In a tone of such 
entreaty that, to one unacquainted 
with the usual proceedings of such 
topers, it might reasonably have 
been inferred that his very life de- 
pended upon that other pint, and 
that the most serious consequences 
to his health would ensue if it were 
refused. The landlady paid no at- 
tention to the entreaty, but devoted 
herself to Felix and old Wheels, 
who had stepped into the parlour 
at her invitation. Seeing that she 
only set two glasses before them, 
Felix called for two more, and 
hoped that the landlady and her 
husband would join them. He 
completed the conquest by drink- 
ing prosperity to the True Blue, 
and then proceeded to business. 

‘We have come to consult you 
upon a matter of much import- 


ance, my dear madam,’ he said ; 
‘and we hope you will give us 
what assistance you can.’ 

‘Anything that is in my power, 
sir, replied the landlady, flattered 
by the courtesy of so well-looking 
a young man as Felix ; ‘I am sure 
I shall be most happy.’ 

‘We do not wish it talked about,’ 
continued Felix ; ‘so suppose we 
agree that it shall be a secret be- 
tween us, taking your husband in- 
to our confidence, of course.’ 

The landlady expressed her ac- 
quiescence, her curiosity growing. 

‘It will take the form of ques- 
tions, I am afraid,’ observed Fe- 
lix. 

‘You've only to ask, sir,’ said 
the amiable woman ; ‘and I'll an- 
swer, if I can.’ 

‘There was a cab waiting at 
your door at about half-past nine 
o’clock to-night, was there not ?” 

‘There have been three or four 
waiting, on and off.’ 

‘But there was one in particu- 
lar, from the livery-stables near 
here, with the driver Thompson, a 
man with a crooked nose and a 
hare-lip. He came in here to drink 
with a mate from the yard.’ 

‘Yes, he did,’ was the ready re- 
ply. ‘There’s no mistaking Thomp- 
son, once you set eyes upon him.’ 

‘Can you tell us who hired that 
cab?’ 

‘I should say it was the gentle- 
man who was about the house for 
an hour or more, and who was in 
this very parlour for more than ten 
minutes talking with—with , 
But her eyes lighted upon old 
Wheels, who was listening with 
strained attention to every word 
that passed, and she hesitated. 

‘ Talking with whom?’ inquired 
Felix quickly. ‘With a gentle- 
man ?” 

‘No,’ with another hesitating 
look towards old Wheels ; ‘ with a 
lady.’ 

‘A young lady?” 
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“Yes.” 

‘Do not hesitate to answer, 
there’s a good creature. You know 
who the lady is, evidently.’ 

‘Yes; but I would rather not 
say. If you like to mention who 
you think itis, I'll tell you, if you’re 
right.’ 

‘Was it this gentleman’s grand- 
daughter?’ asked Felix, hazarding 
the guess. 

Old Wheels held his breath. 

‘ Yes, it was,’ answered the land- 
lady, reluctantly. ‘There! you 
shouldn’t have forced it out of me! 
Look at the old gentleman !’ 

A deadly pallor had come over 
his face, and he could scarcely 
stand. 

‘You must not give way, sir,’ 
said Felix, with grave tenderness ; 
‘everything depends upon your 
keeping your strength. Bear in 


mind that this is what we have 
come to hear, and that we are ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to the 
unravelling of the plot. 


And re- 
member, too, dear sir, that I have 
almost as great a stake in the dis- 
covery as you have yourself. There 
has been foul play, as you suggest- 
ed ; but something assures me 
that all will come right, and that 
our dear girl will be restored to us 
in a few hours. But not if we’re 
not strong. Remember—we are 
working together for Lily’s safety.’ 

His tone was so tender that 
tears came into the landlady’s 
eyes. 

‘I will tell you all I know,’ she 
said, addressing herself to Felix. 
‘The young lady came in here, 
and asked me if she could have 
the use of the parlour for a few 
minutes undisturbed. She wanted 
to speak to the gentleman who 
came in the cab. They were in 
the parlour for ten minutes, and 
then they went away together in 
the cab.’ 

‘ Thank you, thank you, a thou- 
sand times. See, sir, how near we 


are coming. Now, this gentleman 
—who was he ?” 

‘I am sure I don’t know, sir; I 
never set eyes on him before to- 
night.’ . 

Felix thought of Alfred, and de- 
scribed his personal appearance. 
No, it wasn’t him, said the land- 
lady. Then Felix described Mr. 
Sheldrake, and she answered that 
it was the very man. 

Felix drew a long breath ; he was 
almost at the end of the inquiry. 
One other question remained to be 
asked. Did she know what direc- 
tion the cab had taken? No, she 
didn’t know; but she would call 
the potman in; he was outside all 
the time. The potman was called 
in, and being refreshed with a drink 
and a shilling, remembered, after 
muchcircumlocution, that he heard 
the gentleman tell Thompson to 
drive towards Epsom. 

‘ Nearer and nearer,’ said Felix, 
grasping theoldman’shand. ‘Now, 
potman, is there anything else you 
know? Another shilling if you can 
remember anything else.’ 

The potman scratched his head. 

‘ There’s the shilling,’ said Felix, 
in a hearty tone, giving the man the 
coin, ‘whether you can remember 
or not.’ 

‘You're a gentleman, sir,’ said 
the potman; ‘/ don’t remember 
anything else; but there’s Dick 
Maclean, perhaps he can tell some- 
thing.’ 

The public-house was empty by 
this time, and the bar was cleared. 

‘Run out, Tom,’ said the land- 
lady excitedly, ‘and if you see him 
bring him in.’ The potman ran 
out at the back door. The land- 
lady explained. ‘Dick has been 
drinking here all night, sir; you 
bring to my mind that I saw the 
gentleman who was here with 
the young lady give him some 
money.’ 

They had not to wait a very long 
time for Dick Maclean. He was 
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the man who had begged for more 
beer, and the potman found him 
outside entreating through the key- 
hole for ‘just another pint.’ He 
was fairly drunk, but upon the 
landlady promising him that other 
pint, and telling him that the gen- 
tleman wanted him to earn half a 
crown simply by answering a ques- 
tion or two, he pulled himself to- 
gether, and endeavoured to earn it. 
The skilful manner in which Felix 
put these questions caused the 
landlady to ask admiringly if he 
was a lawyer. Felix stopped his 
questioning to answer, No; and 
the landlady said, To be sure! 
How could he be? He wasn’t 
dried-up enough. When the cross- 
examination was over, they had 
learnt all. Of Mr. Sheldrake giv- 


ing Dick Maclean a letter to take 
to Lily, and of the instruction that 
he-was to give it to the young lady 
in secret, and to tell her, if he 
found any difficulty in delivering 


it, that it was a matter of life or 
death to some one whom she loved ; 
of the young lady accompanying 
him to the True Blue to see Mr. 
Sheldrake ; of their going into the 
public-house together; oftheir com- 
ing out together; of the young lady 
giving him a letter to deliver to 
Mr. Wheels, and giving him a six: 
pence to deliver it; of her getting 
into the cab, and of his going into 
the True Blue for just another pint 
before he went with the letter ; of 
Mr. Sheldrake coming after him, 
and telling him that the young lady 
had altered her mind, and didn’t 
want the letter delivered ; of his 
getting a shilling for ¢Aa¢ ; and that 
was all. 

It was enough. It was as clear 
as day to Felix. The potman and 
Dick being sent out of the room, 
Felix said that what they wanted 
now was a light trap and a smart 
horse. Now thoroughly enthusiastic 
in the cause, the landlady said they 
had in their stables the lightest trap 
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and the smartest trotting mare out 
of London. 

‘You're a kind creature,’ said 
Felix, shaking hands with her. 
‘Will you trust us with it? 

That she would, and with adozen 
of them, if she had them. The 
landlord assented. 

‘Now what shall I leave with 
you as security ?’ asked Felix. ‘Here 
are four five-pound notes, here is 
my watch and chain—’ 

The landlady rejected them en- 
thusiastically. She only wanted two 
things as security — his name and 
his word. He gave them, and 
thanked her heartily again and 
again. While the smartest trotting 
mare out of London was being har- 
nessed, old Wheels looked at Fe- 
lix, wistfully, earnestly, humbly. 
Felix understood him. He put his 
arm round the old man’s shoulder, 
and said, in a tone of infinite ten- 
derness, 

‘Dear sir, I never loved Lily as 
I love her now. I never trusted 
her as I trust her now. Dear girl! 
Pure heart ! When I lose my faith 
in her, may I lose my hope ofa 
better life than this ! 

His face lighted up as he uttered 
these words. The old man pressed 
him in his arms, and sobbed upon 
his shoulder. The landlady turned 
aside to have a quiet cry in the 
corner. 

‘You're a good young fellow,’ 
she said, in the midst of her indul- 
gence, ‘and I’m glad you came to 
me.’ 

Before five minutes had passed, 
they were in the lightest trap and 
behind the smartest trotting mare 
out of London, ready to start. 

‘ Here |’ cried the landlady. And 
running to the wheels, she handed 
up a great parcel of sandwiches and 
a bottle of brandy. ‘ It’s the right 
stuff,’ she said, between laughing 
and crying. ‘Our own particular !’ 

The next minute they were on 
the road to Epsom. 
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HOW MR. SHELDRAKE PLAYS HIS 


GAME, 


Mr. Davip SHELDRAKE was a cool 
calculating rogue, and was by no 
means of a sufficiently romantic or 
daring turn to plan and to carry 
out an abduction. If Lily had de- 
cided not to accompany him, he 
would, with an illgrace, have abided 
by her decision. The qualities of 
his mind were pretty evenly bal- 
anced, and he had no intention of 
placing himself in danger. What 
Lily did she did deliberately, and 
with her own free-will, and every 
move in the little game that he had 
played was testimony in his favour. 
Lily had come to him, had made it 
appear, by asking the landlady of 
the True Blue for the use of her 
parlour, that it was she who desired 
to confer privately with him, had 
smiled when she left the public- 
house, and had voluntarily entered 
the cab which was now conveying 
them along the Epsom road. He 
could prove that he had been a 
friend to her brother, and, accord- 
ing to the logic of figures, a heavy 
loser by him ; he could prove that 
he had been on intimate terms with 
Lily, and that she had accepted fa- 
vours from him. So far all was 
well. But, going a point farther, 
Mr. Sheldrake, carefully consider- 
ing the position as the cab drove 
along, was puzzled. He had not 
definitely settled upon the next 
step. He had, in a vague manner, 
decided that to bring the brother 
and sister together—to make Lily 
clearly understand the desperate 
position in which Alfred was placed 
—and then to say to her, ‘And I 
am the only man that can save 
your brother’ — would be a fine 
thing for him. Setting aside the 
dramatic effect ofthe situation (Mr. 
Sheldrake, having an eye for dra- 
matic effect, had thought of that), 
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it would undoubtedly place him in 
a good light. But then, on what 
terms would he consent to save her 
brother? It was at this point he 
paused, and said to himself that 
he must consider seriously what 
was the best thing he could do; 
and while he was considering he 
heard Lily’s voice calling to him. 
He bade the driver stop, and he 
alighted and went to the cab-door. 

‘Have we much farther to go, 
Mr. Sheldrake?’ she asked, in a 
weak imploring tone. 

‘No, not a great way.’ 

‘I thought we should have en 
in London before now; but the 
road is strange to me; T do not 
recognise it.’ 

‘It is the road to Epsom,’ he 
explained. ‘I told you, if you re- 
member, that your brother could 
not come home.’ 

‘Yes; but I thought you meant 
he could not come from London ; 
he went straight to his office from 
us this morning.’ 

‘No, he did not, Lily ; he went 
to the Epsom races.’ 

She uttered a sharp cry of pain. 

‘O, why could he not have con- 
fided in me? Why did he deceive 
us ?” 

‘I supposed you knew,’ said Mr. 
Sheldrake gently ; ‘I had no reason 
for supposing otherwise.’ 

‘I don’t blame you, Mr. Shel- 
drake——’ 

‘Thank you, Lily,’ he said. Kind 
words from her were really pleasant 
to him. 

‘But I am frightened of being 
on this road alone.’ 

‘Not alone; I am here to pro- 
tect you.’ 

Her tears fell fast. 

‘If I had known—if I had 
known!’ she murmured, in great 
distress of mind. She had been 
thinking of Felix and her grand- 
father, and of their unhappiness at 
her absence. But there was some 
small comfort for her in the thought 
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that she had written to them, and 
had explained as far as she dared. 

‘If you had known!’ repeated 
Mr. Sheldrake gravely. ‘Do you 
mean that if you had known, you 
would not have come? Surely you 
cannot mean that, Lily! When I 
parted from your brother this after- 
noon, he was flying to hide himself 
from the danger which threatens 
him, and from which only we can 
save him. And of course I thought 
you knew where he was. If there 
has been deceit, it has not been on 
my part. And even at this stage, 
I cannot submit to be placed in a 
false light, or to be misjudged. I 
have endeavoured to make you ac- 
quainted with the unhappy position 
of affairs ; in the state of mind in 
which I left your brother, I would 
not answer for it that he would not 
commit any rash act. But if you 


cannot trust me, you have but to 
say the word, and we will go back, 
and I will leave you within a dozen 


yards of your grandfather’s door.’ 

‘No, no!’ she cried. She was, in- 
deed, almost helpless in this man’s 
hands. ‘We will go on; I must 
see him and save him, if I can.’ 

‘You trust me, then?’ he said 
eagerly. 

She was constrained to reply 
‘Yes ;’ but when he took her hand, 
which was resting on the sash, and 
kissed it, she shivered as though 
she had been drawn into an act of 
disloyalty to Felix. Mr. Sheldrake 
had made up his mind by the time 
he had resumed his seat on the 
box: he would marry Lilly—there 
was nothing else for it. ‘I'll sow 
my wild oats and settle down,’ he 
thought, as he lit a cigar; ‘a man 
must marry at some time or other, 
and it’s almost time for me to be 
thinking of it. I couldn’t do bet- 
ter; she’s innocent and pretty, and 
—and everything that’s good ; and 
she’s not a girl that will impose on 
a man, like some of those who 
know too much. Then he fell a- 
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thinking of the wives of his friends, 
and how superior Lily was in every 
way to any ofthem. ‘She'll do me 
credit,’ he thought. He was dimly 
conscious that Lily entertained a 
tender feeling for Felix; but that 
this would fade utterly away in the 
light of his own magnanimous offer 
he did not entertain a doubt. He 
mused upon the future in quite a 
different mood from that he was 
accustomed to; for the purifying 
influence of Lily’s nature made it- 
self felt even in his heart, deadened 
as it had been all his life to the 
higher virtues. And now they were 
nearing the end of their journey. 
In the distance could be seen the 
fires of the gipsy camps ; the cold 
wind came sweeping over the 
downs. The best thing he could 
do, he thought, would be to stop 
at an inn; he knew ofa quiet one, 
out of the town, where it was likely 
they would not be noticed ; and he 
would leave Lily alone for a few 
minutes, and, on the pretence of 
going out to seek for Alfred, he 
would go to the Myrtle—the inn 
at which he had desired Mr. Mus- 
grave to put up—and see if the old 
man was there. Then he would 
come back to Lily, and tell her 
they would not be able to see Al- 
fred until the morning. There 
would be a little scene, perhaps, 
but he would be able to smooth 
matters over. 

By the time he had matured this 
plan, the cab drove up to the door 
of the inn. It was not yet mid- 
night, and Mr. Sheldrake had no 
difficulty in obtaining admission. 
As they entered, and walked up- 
stairs into a private room which 
Mr. Sheldrake ordered, Lily looked 
about, expecting to see Alfred. Mr. 
Sheldrake, attentively observing 
her, knew the meaning of those 
searching glances, and, against his 
reason, was mortified by the reflec- 
tion that 4e occupied no place in 
her thoughts. 
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‘You had best take off your 
things, Lily,’ he said awkwardly, 
and, seeming not to notice the look 
of sudden distrust and surprise 
which came into her face at his 
words, proceeded, ‘ It is chilly, but 
we will soon have a fire, and be 
comfortable.’ 

Either his words, or the tone 
of familiarity in which they were 
spoken, came like a cold wind 
upon Lily’s fevered senses. Felix 
seemed to stand before her, and to 
warn her against this man. But 
although, in the light of these new 
impressions, a veil seemed to be 
falling from before her sight, and 
although love for Felix, and the 
responsibilities it conveyed to her 
heart, gave her strength, the shock 
was too great and unexpected for 
her to find words to answer Mr. 
Sheldrake immediately. 


‘I will order some supper, Lily. ° 


Is there anything particular that 
you would like?” 

She steadied herself, resting her 
hand upon the table. 

‘Where is Alfred ?’ she asked, in 
a voice that was firm, despite its 
tremulousness. ‘ Where is Alfred?’ 

Mr. Sheldrake was discomposed 
by her unusual manner. 

‘ Alfred is not here, Lily.’ 

‘Not here! she echoed. ‘ For 
what reason, then, have we stopped 
here ?” 

Mr. Sheldrake felt the difficulty 
of the situation, and, with an em- 
barrassment which he strove in 
vain not to express, proceeded to 
explain. But disconcerted by the 
steady gaze with which she re- 
garded him, he stumbled over his 
words, and for once in his life his 
assurance failed him. Had he been 
at his ease, and had he spoken 
with his usual plausibility, he might 
still have been successful in de- 
ceiving her; but he had betrayed 
himself, and it came upon her like 
a flash of light that he had set a 
trap for her. She waited until he 
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had finished speaking, and then 
said, with an utter disregard of his 
explanation, 

‘ You asked me to come with you 
to see my brother. , Bring him to 
me.’ 

‘ That is what I intend, Lily,’ he 
said, biting his lips ; ‘ I will go and 
search for him. But you want rest 
and refreshment first.’ 

She stopped his farther speech. 

‘I want neither. I am here to 
see my brother. Bring him to me.’ 

Amazed and confounded by the 
resolution of her manner, he hesi- 
tated. He could not leave her in 
the strange mood that had come 
upon her; he must strive to leave 
a more favourable impression be- 
hind him. But the words he wish- 
ed to utter for the purpose of quiet- 
ing and assuring her would not 
come to his lips. As he hesitated, 
Lily stepped quickly to the win- 
dow, and throwing it open, looked 
out. 

‘What are you looking for?’ he 
asked, stepping towards her. 

A sudden cry, almost hysterical, 
escaped from her, and she turned 
swiftly and confronted him. 

‘I am looking for the cab,’ she 
said, her cheeks flushing, showing 
such distrust of him by the action 
of her hands that he shrugged his 
shoulders, and sat down at a little 
distance from her. He had quietly 
ordered the driver to take the cab 
to the Myrtle Inn, and put up 
there ; but he knew that, even if 
the cab were still at the door, she 
could not see it, for the window of 
the room looked out upon the back 
of the inn. As Lily leaned out of 
window, Mr. Sheldrake fancied he 
heard a voice without, but he set 
it down to the account of some 
toper going from the inn; in an- 
other moment, however, he did 
hear Lily’s voice, but could not 
distinguish what she said. He 
started up with a jealous exclama- 
tion, and as he did so, Lily closed 
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the window, and sank into a chair 
in a fit of hysterical weeping. 

‘Why can you not trust me?’ he 
asked, bending over her tenderly. 
‘You are over-wrought and over- 
excited. To whom were you speak- 
ing ? 

She calmed herself by a great 
effort. 

‘The man said he could not see 
anything of the cab,’ she answered ; 
‘nor could I. It is gone.’ 

‘ The driver has put up his horse, 
I suppose. It is a long drive, re- 
member, and the horse must be 
tired.’ 

A knock came at the door, and 
the landlady entered. 

‘ Doyou stop here to-night, sir?’ 
she inquired. 

‘Yes,’ he said. 

‘No,’ said Lily firmly. ‘ This 
gentleman does not stop here to- 
night.’ 

A threatening look came into 
his eyes. 

‘Wait outside a minute,’ he said 
to the landlady. The landlady 
obeyed, and Mr. Sheldrake closed 
the door. ‘ What is the meaning of 
this?’ he demanded of Lily, in a 
husky voice, almost throwing off 
his disguise. 

‘Can you ask me? You have 
brought me here to see my brother 
on a matter of life or death. I 
cannot rest until I see him. Have 
you no pity for my anxiety? Do 
you know where Alfred is ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he was compelled to re- 
ply. ‘I will go and bring him to 
you. Will that satisfy you ? 

‘You know it will, But promise 
me one thing.’ 
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‘You can’t ask me anything, 
Lily, that I will not promise,’ he 
said, hailing this small token of 
confidence with gladness. 

‘Give me your sacred word of 
honour that you will not return 
here to-night unless my brother is 
with you.’ 

He felt that he had no alterna- 
tive ; but the fear that she wished 
to escape from him was upon him. 
In the light of this fear she became 
more than ever precious in his 
eyes. Urged to the desperate de- 
claration, he said, 

‘ Lily, listen to me. You know 
that I love you—that I love you 
honourably.’ 

‘If you do,’ she interrupted 
bravely, but with her hand on her 
heart, ‘ you cannot hesitate to give 
me the promise I ask.’ 

‘But you! What will you do? 

‘I shall stop here in the hope of 
seeing my brother.’ 

‘I can depend on that? You 
will stop here to-night ?” 

*I will—by all that I hold dear!’ 

‘And if I am unsuccessful in 
finding Alfred to-night, you will 
see me in the morning ?” 

* Ves.’ 

‘Well, then, I promise you,’ he 
said gaily ; ‘I will show you that 
you can trust me _ thoroughly. 
Good-night, Lily.’ 

He held her hand tenderly in 
his for a moment, and deemed it 
prudent to say no more. 

‘ Little witch ! he murmured, as 
he walked away from the inn. ‘I 
was afraid she was going to turn 
upon me. But I have her safely 
now, I think !’ 








BUFFALO-HUNTING IN INDIA. 


—_ 


THE first gray streak of dawn was 
just beginning to show in the sky, 
the dark horizon lay stretched in 
one long black unbroken line, and 
a gentle breeze was sighing in our 
faces on the morning of the 22nd 
February 186—, as I and my ser- 
vant, Kammur Ali, were walking 
silently along on a large grassy mai- 
daun, or plain, which stretches tree- 
less for miles and miles in the My- 
mensing district in Bengal. I was 
new in the country, one of the last 
batch of those much-lauded and 
withal blame-smudged paragons or 
failures, as your mind lead you, the 
‘Competition Wallahs of Bengal ; 
and urged by the spirited outpour- 
ings from the pen of one of the 
brotherhood, I had determined to 
see and note as much as possible of 
Eastern peculiarities. I had already 
satiated myself with the mild Hin- 
doo, as he appears in the bazaar, 
the court (criminal), and the camp, 
symbolised by the officers’ quar- 
ters at a military station. I had 
moreover dined at the mess, and 
been entertained by a worthy but 
pimply major next to whom I sat 
by some wonderful and awe-beget- 
ting tiger stories—‘ perfect squash- 
ers,’ as my chum Beydson remarked 
on my retailing them (the stories, not 
the tigers) to him the next day. I 
suppose he must have referred to 
the mind prostration to which I 
was a victim for some time after, 
although I hardly perceived his 
drift when he added, ‘I wonder 
where that old fellow expects to go 
to? However, although I admit 
that the effect of the said stories, 
coupled with an indefatigable pe- 
rusal of Shakespear’s Wi/d Sports 


of India, was to make me retire 
within myself, conscious of my own 
nothingness, still it was but ‘the 
falling back for a spring’ to which 
the revered Micawber was so much 
addicted. And so one morning, 
as we were sitting together in 
the verandah of our small bunga- 
low, discussing chota hazaree, or 
the little breakfast,—Beydson vora- 
ciously devouring mango after man- 
go, while I, wrapt in contemplation, 
surveyed him abstractedly,—I took 
the resolution, and bringing down 
my hand with a crack of decision 
on the table exclaimed, ‘ By Jove, 
I will’ Such was the energy of my 
movements and the glow of firm- 
ness in my glance, that my startled 
companion bolted a large mango 
stone by mistake, and only recover- 
ed after a series of choking convul- 
sions, that would have been fearful 
to contemplate had I not remained 
fixed and absorbed in thought on 
the magnitude of the idea I had 
conceived. The paroxysms, how- 
ever, having subsided, Beydson, 
whose countenance was: literally 
hideous from the painful emotions 
he had lately undergone, combined 
with the yellow juice and fibre of 
the mangoes, besought me to mo- 
derate my choler and ‘spit it out,’ 
although the last remark, as I in- 
formed him, would certainly most 
fitly apply to himself; but recol- 
lecting the solemnity of the subject 
on which I was about to speak, I 
checked myself, and assuming that 
air of confidence and composure 
which sowell in a moment of danger 
bespeaks the thorough man of the 
world, ‘Beydson,’ I said, ‘I am 
going to shoot buffaloes’—a pause 
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for emphasis, and then, with a 
slight nod of the head, with an im- 
pressive though careless glance— 
‘alone.’ ‘All right,’ he replied ; 
‘have you made yourwill? although 
I must say that I never heard of 
there being any buffaloes in the 
neighbourhood.’ 

Now there were two things in 
this that displeased me excessively : 
first, his very flippant and even 
jesting allusion to my will, know- 
ing, as he did, that it was no jok- 
ing subject, but a matter of solemn 
peril ; and secondly, his want of in- 
formation. However, as a reply 
would not perhaps have been con- 
ducive to that good feeling which 
should always be preserved in 
chummeries, I rose and walked 
to my own room, quietly, but still 
not without a certain dignified firm- 
ness that must have been a Parthian 
arrow to Beydson. No buffaloes 
indeed! Had I not read that they 
invariably frequent large stretching 
grassy plains, interspersed with 


* swampy ground? Nay, were there 


not consequently complaints to the 
magistrates about buffaloes, some- 
times, too, that a buffalo had been 
stolen? But this I fancy is but a re- 
petition of the custom of the Red 
Indians of America, who resent as a 
theft any trespass on their hunting- 
grounds. Was there not only a 
short six miles hence just such a 
plain as buffaloes love? Nay, had 
not the major himself assured me 
but the night before that he had 
himself seen the spoor of buffalo 
on that very tract of ground? 
Pshaw! how Beydson can be so 
pig-headed I cannot think; how- 
ever, go I will, and that to-morrow 
morning. 

‘Here,’ aloud, ‘Kammur Ali. 
To-morrow I am going hunting shi- 
kar, you know; and you come too, 
maloom. Doyouunderstand? Bring 
some sandwiches and a bottle of 
claret. Kul fujjur, to-morrow 
early ; recollect, you villain.’ 

VOL. XII. 


And thus it was that my man 
and I were traversing the large plain 
aforesaid ; and weary work we found 
it. Indeed, had it not been for my 
peculiar fondness for pedestrian 
exercise, stimulated perhaps to still 
greater exertion by the remem- 
brance of the gibing Beydson who 
would to a certainty be in ambush 
on my homeward path in anti- 
cipation of my returning empty- 
handed, I think I should have given 
in and gone back. But, as if to add 
to the day’s obstacles, the bottle of 
claret which Ali had brought in 
obedience to order was corked 
andundrinkable. However, my legs 
—and I say it with pride—my legs 
brought me through it. Perhaps 
it may not be irrelevant if, being 
on the subject of legs, and my legs 
in particular, I here mention that 
it is my fixed belief that if through 
the cultivation of my intellectual 
powers I had not attained my pre- 
sent proud position in Lord Stan- 
ley’s Band of Brothers; if instead 
of imbibing analytical statics with 
my mother’s milk, as it were, and 
swallowing unrestrained equations 
of unknown quantity, I had re- 
mained a member of the ‘demos,’ 
the herd—even without the slight 
addition which is popularly sup- 
posed to be added to the young 
ideas’ half-yearly account for man- 
ners—it is my firm persuasion that 
I might have realised a moderate 
competence by the exhibition of my 
legs alone, which, in the strictest 
confidence, I may inform you are 
models combining the excellences 
of toth Hercules and Antinous. 
Unbelievers of the Beydson type 
and other scoffers may insinuate 
that I will not trust myself on one 
side of a horse for fear of falling 
over the other, but I beg to assure 
the intelligent reader that such is 
not the case, but that I merely re- 
frain from equestrian exercise from 
a wish to preserve the faultless 
symmetry of my ‘ understandings,’ 
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which, be it noted, always deterior- 
ate in races much given to horse 
exercise—the Scythians, for exam- 
ple. However, not to digress, be- 
hold me on the boundless prairie, 
seeking the lion—I mean the buf- 
falo—in his lair; and, spirit of the 
immortal Mayne Reid, inspire — 
But I will restrain myself: be calm, 
my heaving breast. 

The whole of that livelong day, 
through heat inexpressible and 
drought unimaginable, did I and 
the faithful Kammur Ali traverse 
the wide-stretching plain, now 
trampling under foot the tall wav- 
ing spear-grass, in which the wild 
boar delights to crouch in the mid- 
day heats, now standing breathless 
to listen to the booming of the bit- 
tern in the swamps, or to mark the 
tortuous flight of the painted snipe 
as he rose from the water’s brink 
with a sharp crakey call. Tired and 
weary, just as the sun was sinking 
in the western horizon, I at length 
turned my steps towards home; 
when, as I was ascending the gen- 
tle slope of one of the many little 
knolls or eminences with which the 
monotony of the plain was broken, 
Kammur Ali, trembling with erho- 
tion, and almost letting the provi- 
sion-basket fall in his excitement, 
grasped my arm. Gazing in the 
direction pointed out by him, I 
saw a magnificent bull bison or 
buffalo, with his long curved horns 
resting on his neck, gazing majes- 
tically at us, the intruders on his 
domain. Rapidly, but with that true 
instinct that so rarely deserts the 
real hunter, I sank to the ground, 
dragging Ali after me. I peered 
at the noble beast, who, much 
to my astonishment, had quietly 
commenced cropping the short 
and fragrant herbage that covered 
the fertile ground. Well, well doI 
recall the scene that lay before me, 
and the vivid emotions that flood- 
ed my brain at that eventful mo- 
ment: the blue cloudless Indian sky 
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overhead, the sun setting to the left 
in a flood of amber, while beneath 
the soft green tiny valley, already 
looking dim in the fast approach- 
ing twilight, the dark horizon ex- 
tending far, far away into the indis- 
tinct distance, broken only by the 
deep green foliage, here and there 
touched with gold, and of a pepul- 
tree that stood on the other side of 
thelittle valley. Visions ofdeathless 
fame, Grantley Berkeley and the 
Hunter Chief, floated across my, as 
I placed my trusty rifle to my 
shoulder and adjusted the sights. 
Another moment, and with a sharp 
crack the messenger sped. Ha! it’s 
very extraordinary. Ali, you son of 
an unmentionable mother, you jog- 
ged me—of course, the best aim 
wouldbe spoilt. Yes, had unques- 
tionably missed him, and, strange 
to say, the crack of the rifle and 
whiz of the ball had merely made 
him whisk his tail as if to dispel a 
too aggressive fly. I admired the 
calm repose of the mighty bovine 
monster; unconscious of his danger 
and of my thirst for his blood, the 
mighty beast grazed on. To reload 
and cap my weapon would have 
been but the work of a moment, 
but horror! on turning to my servant 
for the loading-rod I found that he 
had fled—left me in a moment of 
the direst peril ; and I perceived 
his white garments flitting away 
at some little distance in the now 
shadowy evening light. Forgetful 
of everything save my great need, 
I shouted, I roared, I entreated, 
when suddenly a low note from the 
adjacent hollow warned me of my 
dangerous neighbour; and what was 
my distress to see him catch sight 
of Ali’s fluttering white raiment, 
and, with grumbling terror-striking 
booms of discontent, shake his 
massive head and make after the 
fugitive. How shall I describe my 
anguish! To have missed this grand 
opportunity for distinguishing my- 
self was indeed heartrending, but 
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tohave unwittingly placed the life of 
a fellow-creature in danger was still 
worse, and if he should fall a vic- 
tim tothe infuriated brute, there was 
that numerous small family of chil- 
dren that haunted my cook-house 
in the station to be provided for. 
Ah, already I heard his screams of 
anguish in the distance, and could 
almost hear the heavy jobbing 
strokes of the monster’s horns—O, 
horrid, horrid !—now fainter and 
fainter, the poor wretch dragging 
himself disembowelledfrom beneath 
those fell and murderous blows. A 
silence—’tis all over; what is to be 
done? Cautiously, but with a cer- 
tain latent energy, feeling the im- 
minence of the occasion, I advan- 
ced in the direction that the fugi- 
tive had gone. My feelings may be 
better imagined than described. I 
should say,however, that the Hunter 
Chief bound to a stake and taunted 
by his Indian foes was nothing to it. 
Still it was my duty, stern butinevit- 
able. I must rescue that hapless 
servitor, or at any rate his mangled 
remains, from—butah! what,wha-at 
is that coming towards me? Hea- 
vens ! the buffalo returning to finish 
his work. Decision! energy! I turn, 
I fly; I see the pepul-tree, glad 
harbour of refuge ; I mount, I climb. 
Thank heaven, I am safe, and can 
hear now, without fear of death, 
but still with an icy chill of terror, 
the thick hot breathings of my 
doubtless blood-stained pursuer. 
Ah, that dreadful, dreadful night, 
and that tree—hard knobby wood 
—and that fearful beast beneath, 
horned, waiting for my blood! 

Let me hope to be excused if, car- 
ried away by my feelings, I leave 
the dull trodden path of prose, and, 
like a dying swan, soar upward into 
melody. Who will not feel for me 
and with me? Imagine only what a 
dreadful position: up a tree, the 
night now shutting me more darkly 
in, without arms—for I had aban- 
doned my rifle in the heat of flight 


—and the beast, the fearful horned 
beast below, hungering for my exist- 
ence, and, as ifconscious of my ina- 
bility toannoy him, quietly resuming 
his interrupted grazing! In the 
stilly darkness I sat most uncom- 
fortably, the dew fell damply and 
thickly around, no sound being 
heard save the short cropping noise 
of the beast below. That night— 
what a nightmare it was! now lis- 
tening anxiously for some sound, 
now falling off into a troubled doze, 
only to wake with a start to a sense 
of my terrible position ; and tired, 
ah, tired, so tired, the aching sense 
of weariness and restraint beyond 
belief irksome ; harassed now and 
again with the horrid idea of the 
disembowelled corpse of the un- 
fortunate Alilying out in the dark- 
some waste, or perhaps, still worse, 
not dead but writhing in agony on 
the ground. Thank heaven, the 
morning came at last, and with what 
joy did I drink in the first cool 
gentle breath of the dawn breeze! 
Peering anxiously from my hateful 
but sheltering leafy tower, I could 
nowhere see the black form of the 
buffalo bull; no, he had decamped, 
and I must candidly confess that I 
did not trouble myself much as 
to where he might have gone, but 
made all the haste possible to de- 
scend, secure my empty rifle, and 
stretch my cramped and aching 
limbs in a good run towards home. 
A short distance, however, and I 
espied upon the plain the basket 
and scattered remnants of provision 
which had been borne on the day 
before by the ill-fated Kammur 
Ali; and yet a little farther, and I 
found the poor fellow’s cummer- 
bund, or shawl girdle, stained and 
purple, alas, with gore. This last sad 
proof dissipated all doubts from my 
mind as to his fate ; so taking the 
draggled scarf in my hand, a sad 
memento of my inauspicious ex- 
cursion, I slowly wended my way 
homeward. 
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On entering the station I was 
saluted by a loud shout and a rattle 
of wheels, and up drove Beydson 
in his dog-cart. 

‘Come, jump in, you old muff,’ 
said he, ‘ and let’s hear all about it.’ 

I was too sorrowful to make any 
reply to the coarsely familiar appel- 
lation by which he had addressed 
me, but clambered stiffly into the 
trap. As we drove slowly home, I 
related my sad but moving tale, 
which was interrupted throughout 
by Beydson going off into small 
grunts of laughter, which he at- 
tempted feebly to palm off upon 
measacough. However, at length, 
after an unmistakable paroxysm, 
[ could stand it no longer, and ad- 
dressed him with, 

‘ Confound it, man! Idon’t mind 
your laughing at me, but when I 
tell you of the death of an unfor- 
tunate man—’ 

Here Beydson stopped the horse, 
and getting out ofthe traprequested 
me to alight. I did so, when, step- 
ping to the rear of the vehicle, he 
opened the door which closed the 
dog-locker, and cried in a loud 
voice, ‘Come forth, O slaughtered 
one! and then to my astonished 
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gaze the lost KammurAlipresented 
himself. I was so dreadfully taken 
aback, that, speechless, I was only 
able to hold up the blood-stained 
cummerbund. 

‘Smell it, you Nimrod,’ said my 
companion, laughing until the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

Heavens! it was claret; and to 
complete my discomfiture, Beydson 
informed me that a respectable cul- 
tivator of the vicinity had that day 
lodged a complaint against me with 
the magistrate for shooting at one 
of his buffaloes which had been 
sent out to grass. 

I will add no more ; my feelings 
overpower me. Let us close this 
painful scene. Suffice it, in conclu- 
sion, to say that Beydson laughed 
consumedly all the way home, and 
that, turning too sharply into our 
compound, he took the corner of 
the small bridge parapet and up- 
set the whole conveyance with its 
fréight ; and at the thought of what 
I should have to submit to at his 
hands in the way of banter, I al- 
most wish that we had both broken 
our necks that day as I returned 
from my trip after the buffalo in 
the far East. 
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Die out from the west, O golden sun! 

The last bright shaft from thy quiver is flung : 
And the gray fog curls from the lowlands up, 
And floweret and blossom fold sheath and cup ; 
While solemn and slow o’er the silent air 

The lily-bells swing out thy requiem fair. 


Die out from my heart, O golden love! 

Thy last bright ray has shot back above ; 

And tear-drops and doubt-mists and many a sigh 
Shroud faith and hope as they fainting lie ; 

And wilder and sadder, with ebb and swell, 
Grief rings from my spirit thy passing bell. 





CHIEFLY FOR THIS END. 
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* Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for this end ; 


For this the passion to excess was driven, 
That se/f might be annulled.’ 


CHAPTER I. - 


ENTER a large dingy-looking house 
in King’s-bench-walk, Inner Tem 
ple, and ascend the staircase to the 
second floor; you will see painted 
on a door to your left the name of 
Mr. Guy Crampton, Barrister-at- 
law. At the time of which I am 
writing, Guy Crampton was forty, 
an age at which some men are still 
young; but Guy Crampton would 
have set you down as a lunatic if 
you had spoken of him as a young 
man. His youth had faded and 


died the day he stood by the side 
of Clara Beresford’s grave. He was 
then but three-and-twenty, and he 
and Clara had been engaged for 


four years. They were to have 
been married the following April ; 
but the spring flowers that should 
have formed her bridal wreath blos- 
somed over her grave. 

The sorrow that cramps and 
paralyses some natures only acts 
as a healthy tonic and stimulus to 
others. Love was over for him in 
this world, so Guy thought; but 
there was always work to be done. 
‘To labour is to pray,’ says the 
proverb ; and he threw himself in- 
to his work with an energy that 
surprised all who knew him. First 
of all he worked for distraction ; 
then for work’s sake ; and he was 
soon known and quoted as one of 
the rising barristers of the day. He 
rarely went into society, and form- 
ed few friendships ; but the friends 
he made he kept, and amongst men 
he was very popular. His two 


dearest friends were Hugh Beres- 
ford—his dead love’s brother—and 
Phil Honeywood. The three were 
nearly of an age, and had been at 
school and college together. They 
had sworn eternal friendship from 
boyhood, and had kept the vow as 
well as circumstances had permit- 
ted —better than such vows are 
usually kept. 

When Hugh Beresford was twenty- 
one, an aunt of his had died, leav- 
ing him three hundred pounds a 
year, and that bequest was Hugh’s 
undoing. It was just enough to 
prevent his feeling work to be ¢ 
necessity, yet not enough to make 
him really independent of it. He 
was naturally of an indolent, mor- 
bidly-sensitive disposition, and af- 
ter his sister’s death he was so un- 
hinged he could settle to nothing 
in England ; so he went to Italy— 
to study art, he said; to be idle, 
his friends declared, and that was 
nearer the truth. A few months 
afterwards he wrote to Guy, to an- 
nounce his marriage to an Italian 
girl of low birth but extraordinary 
beauty; then the following year 
came another letter to inform Guy 
of the birth of a daughter, and the 
next year again brought a similar 
announcement. After this Guy 
heard but rarely; sometimes two 
or three years would elapse with- 
out his receiving a single letter from 
Hugh. At the time of which I am 
speaking, Guy had neither heard 
of nor from his old schoolfellow for 
nearly four years. The Italian wife 
had then been dead some time— 
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carried off by inflammation of the 
lungs, and Hugh wrote utterly 
heartbroken at his loss. 

Of his other friend, Phil Honey- 
wood, Guy Crampton had seen 
more. 

Phil was the onlyson of a wealthy 
London physician, and had enter- 
ed one of the public offices shortly 
before Guy was called to the Bar. 
He lived with his father, old Dr. 
Honeywood, in Brook-street, and 
for some time after Clara’s death 
the Honeywoods’ was the only 
house Guy ever entered, except on 
business. Then Phil married — 
when he was eight-and-twenty—a 
beauty, Leila Mayne, and Guy saw 
less of his friend for a time; after- 
wards a great deal more. Phil was 
very much in love with his wife 
when he married her, and he had 
never been heard to say that he 
regretted the step; but Guy often 
fancied his old friend had made a 
mistake, although Phil was sensi- 
ble enough to keep it to himself. 

Beauties are not always satisfac- 
tory wives. However, happy or 
the reverse, Phil Honeywood did 
not survive his marriage many 
years; a bad attack of diphtheria 
carried him off at thirty-five, and 
Guy Crampton became the widow’s 
trustee and legal adviser. It was 
not a post he desired; but then 
‘poor Phil’ had wished it, and Guy 
had been very fond of ‘ poor Phil.’ 

I have said that Guy Crampton 
occupied chambers in the Inner 
Temple. During the first ten years 
of his legal career he lived there 
entirely ; but now that he was 
growing rich, making nearly four 
thousand a year in his profession, 
he had taken a villa at Primrose- 
hill—a pretty little house standing 
in a good-sized garden ; for garden 
ing was Guy’s hobby. 

‘The place is too big for me,’ 
he used often to say; ‘ but I got it 
a bargain, and I have grown fond 
of it.’ 
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Good, generous-hearted creature 
that he was, he never seemed to 
consider he had any right to spend 
his own money upon himself; he 
never considered for a moment the 
sums he lavished upon others ; the 
inheritance he was laying up for 
himself where ‘neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was the first of November— 
2 month that in the country or by 
the seaside is sometimes one of the 
pleasantest of the whole year, the 
autumn sunshine everywhere, the 
air bright and clear. Occasionally 
we have even warm days then, 
highly prized, as all fleeting trea- 
sures are. When summer suns 
flood the earth with glory, we are 
almost inclined to grow weary of 
and murmur at the unvarying 
warmth and brightness, to grow 
faint with too much sweetness. But 
the first of November of which I 
am speaking was a London No- 
vember day—a day heavy with a 
thick yellow fog, that seemed to 
penetrate every hole and corner of 
the place. Gas was alight in shops 
and offices; and those who were 
obliged to go out seemed, chame- 
leon-like, to take their hue from 
the atmosphere around them, and 
looked yellow and misty. 

Guy Crampton had only return- 
ed to town the day before. He 
had been away on Circuit. Dur- 
ing the last week, however, he had 
taken a holiday, and given himself 
up to rest, and now he had return- 
ed to work. Like all busy men, 
Guy was never so happy as when 
he was at work. If only idle peo- 
ple knew that the enjoyment of 
rest and pleasure is only to be 
attained by real honourable labour, 
we should have fewer valetudin- 
arians and hypochondriacs in the 
world. 
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‘No end of letters, I suppose, 
Swayne?’ said Guy, pulling off his 
greatcoat, which was nearly wet 
through with the mist (Swayne was 
Guy’s confidential clerk and facto- 
tum, and adored Guy, as every one 
did who served him). 

‘Yes, sir. I haven’t forwarded 
any this last week; you told me 
not. Glad to see you back look- 
ing so well, sir.’ 

‘Thank you, Swayne. How is 
your sister ?’ said Guy, seating him- 
self in his well-worn leather chair, 
and taking up a packet of letters 
that lay before him. 

‘She is very well, thank you. 
We did enjoy our week at Rams- 
gate, sir.’ 

Guy looked up and nodded (the 
trip to Ramsgate had been at his 
expense), and then continued the 
perusal of his letters. One by one 
he laid them aside. Presently he 
looked up : 

‘ Swayne, just step across to Mr. 
Savage's, and show him this letter. 
Tell him to read it, and send back 
an answer by you.’ 

Swayne disappeared, and Guy 
resumed his work. The last letter 
of the packet was written on for- 
eign paper, and bore a foreign post- 
mark. 

*Tschl! I wonder who this can 
be from?’ muttered Guy; ‘a wo- 
man’s handwriting, too.’ He tore 
it open hurriedly, and began read- 
ing. As he read his brow contract- 
ed and his face clouded over. 
‘Hugh, my poor old boy, gone! 
All gone now. First Clara, then 
Phil, and now Hugh.’ And his 
head dropped between his hands. 

If Swayne had returned that mo- 
ment, he would have felt consider- 
able astonishment at seeing his 
usually calm and self-contained 
master with the tears rolling down 
his face. Guy had not seen his 
old schoolfellow for years; but in 
some hearts there are no dethrone- 
ments, and love is as lasting as it 
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is deep. But this was not the mo- 
ment for indulging grief. There 
was work to be done, his dead 
friend’s wishes to fulfil : 

‘ And who can dare complain, 

When God sends a new duty 

To comfort each new pain? 
Hugh Beresford’s letter contained 
a request that Guy would take 
care of his two orphan children 
when he should be no more. 

‘His children, Aer nieces,’ Guy 
murmured in a tone of inexpres- 
sible tenderness. ‘ Had she lived, 
those two girls would naturally have 
fallen to her care.’ And his heart 
rejoiced to think he could still do 
something for his dead love’s kith 
and kin. Henceforth these chil- 
dren should be to him.as his own. 

Hugh’s letter was very brief, writ- 
ten on the very verge of the dark 
valley, commending his two girls 
to Guy’s care and protection. 


‘ They will be alone in the world 
soon, Guy dear,’ he wrote; ‘but 
not quite. My aunt’s little fortune 
descends to them ; it is only three 
hundred a year, but will suffice 
amply for their wants. They have 
been broughtupin Italy as an artist’s 
children ; their tastes are simple, 
and they are unaccustomed to Eng- 
lish luxury. They are good, dear 
girls. Be a friend to them, Guy, 
for the sake of old days ; and may 
the God of the fatherless bless 
you ! HuGuH BERESFORD, 


Enclosed were a few lines from 
the eldest girl, written in a scrawl- 
ing foreign hand. The spelling 
was correct ; but the style and dic- 
tion of the note were at the same 
time stiff and childish. It was 
signed Edmée. Guy felt relieved ; 
it would have been almost painful 
to him to call any one Clara again. 
There could be only one Clara in 
the world for him. Edmée’s note 
informed him they were staying for 
the present with the Countess Heil- 
brén; that they returned with her 
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to Dresden on the first.of Novem- 
ber; but that after the eighth of 
that month she should be unable 
to keep them any longer. 

There was no time to be lost 
then. Guy must send for them 
without delay. But whom to send? 
He could not go himself; that was 
impossible. For a moment he 
thought of consulting Mrs. Honey- 
wood ; but he at once dismissed 
that idea from his mind, feeling an 
indescribable repugnance to speak- 
ing of these girls to that lady. Sud- 
denly he remembered Miss Swayne. 
She was a middle-aged lady of 
homely, not to say unprepossess- 
ing, appearance ; but of the most 
incorruptible integrity. The very 
woman for his purpose. 

‘ Swayne, is that you ?” 

‘Yes, sir. Mr. Savage will call 
himself about four o'clock.’ 

‘All right. Do you think your 
sister would do something to oblige 
me ?” 

‘I am sure she would. 
be only too happy.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure of that. She 
may not care about the job. It is 
this: I wish to send somebody in 
whom I place confidence to Dres- 
den, immediately, to escort to Eng- 
land two children who have been 
confided to my care. Write a line 
at once to your sister; ask her if 
she will undertake the journey ; 
and send your letter by a messen- 
ger, for I must have her answer to- 
night, at latest. If she says “ Yes,” 
I will arrange about her travelling, 
and provide her with a courier and 
everything necessary for the jour- 
ney. And we sha’n’t quarrel about 
terms, I daresay ; only tell her she 
must be ready to start the day after 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ Yes, sir. 


She’d 


I'll write at once.’ 


Guy found himself so pressed 
for time on this his first day’s return 
towork, that hewas forced to put off 
writing to Edmée till he returned 
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home. His letter, he feared, as he 
read it over, sounded cold and 
curt; but he was unaccustomed to 
writing aught save business letters, 
especially to ladies, and he was, 
moreover, one of those rare beings 
who always felt more than he ex- 
pressed. Sitting over his study fire 
that evening, in an old shooting- 
jacket (unlike the typical hero of 
the modern novel, Guy was not in 
the habit of incasing his manly 
limbs in cashmere and satin when 
in the privacy of his own sanctum), 
he caught himself thinking a good 
deal about Edmée, and wondering 
what she would be like. How he 
should love the girl if he could 
read one look of er in her sweet 
young face ! 

‘A note for you, sir.’ 

Guy gave vent to an impatient 
exclamation as his servant handed 
him the document—a large square 
envelope with a wonderful mono- 
gram, L.V.H., in mauve letters, 
surrounded by a wreath of violets. 

‘A commissionaire brought it, 
sir, and waits for an answer,’ said 
the servant. 

Guy tore it open hastily. It ran 
as follows : 


‘Dear Guy,—When can I see 
you? Ihave something to show 
you—a tiresome letter from Birk- 
head. Will you come to tea to- 
morrow evening? Iam not feel- 
ing at all well to-night. I have 
been over to Norwood this after- 
noon, and am wretchedly low and 
out of spirits. Send a line by 
bearer.— Yours, in Vs oe 


To which Guy replied : 

‘ Dear Mrs. Honeywood,—I will 
wait upon you to-morrow evening 
according to your request.— Yours 
truly, Guy CRAMPTON.’ 


‘What bad men of business wo- 
men are! he muttered, as he re- 
turned to his pipe and his old arm- 
chair. ‘If she was so anxious for 
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me to see Birkhead’s letter, why 
did she not send it? 

Poor old Guy! he was shrewd 
enough in most respects, but he 
knew nothing about women—that 
was very evident. 

In a few minutes the servant re- 
entered, bearing another note. ‘A 
man left it, sir; no answer.’ 

‘Somuch the better,’ thought Guy. 

It was from Miss Swayne, ac- 
cepting Guy’s mission, and express- 
ing her readiness to start as soon as 
he wished. 

‘ That’s a weight off my mind,’ he 
said, heaving a sigh of relief. ‘And 
now, no more notes to-night, I 
trust.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


LEILA VIOLET HONEYWOOD was 
an undeniably handsome woman, 
handsome with all the most envi- 
able points of beauty. In addition 
to finely-chiselied features and a 
well-shaped head and face, she 
possessed height, style, and a mag- 
nificent figure. Mrs. Honeywood 
was no mere deauté du diable; hers 
were not the good looks that, born 
of youth and freshness, expire with 
those advantages. She had always 
been very pale, even as a child, but 
it was a clear healthy pallor, and 
her skin was soft and smooth as 
satin. During the five years of her 
married life, to one of the most in- 
dulgent of husbands, Leila Honey- 
wood’s great wish and aim had 
been to make Guy Crampton fall 
in love with her; but for him she 
only existed as his friend’s wife. 
Women bored Guy to extinction— 
Leila more than most women. He 
could not havetold you why, butshe 
was antipathetic to him. And in 
those few words lie the real secret 
of most of our dislikes ; we do not 
dislike people for what they do, but 
for what they are—for the effect 
they produce on us, the sensations 
their presence awakens. 
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Guy Crampton was the least vain 
of his sex. He never imagined for 
one moment that Leila Honeywood 
could be in love with him; he 
simply set her down as a vain co- 
quette, thirsting for the admiration 
of every man she met, which was 
not the case. There were very few 
men Leila cared to fascinate, and 
in this very carelessness lay the se- 
cret of her success. Many a man 
had lost head and heart to her, but 
she never lost either. Indeed, I 
question whether she possessed the 
latter for aught save physical pur- 
poses. She was very cautious too, 
leading her victims on so carefully 
that it was not until growing over- 
bold that they discovered upon 
what very airy foundations they 
had built their castles of hope. A 
glance, a smile, a drooping of the 
eyelid, a half-smothered sigh—no- 
thing more. No letters, no ca- 
resses, no words of love even, for 
Leila was a wise woman, and re- 
membered that she lived in the 
days of a Divorce Court, and that 
her husband, in spite of his appar- 
ent insouciance, was a man of the 
strictest integrity and sense of hon- 
our. Then since she became a 
widow, her desire to marry Guy 
had made her very careful of ap- 
pearances, and if she flirted it was 
under the rose. 

To-night she was expecting Guy, 
and she was attired for the occa- 
sion. She had never quite gone out 
of mourning since her husband's 
death, at least never when Guy 
was likely to see her, and then soft 
tints, like pearl gray, suited her best. 
This evening she was attired in a 
dress of soft French gray tulle, cut 
openin front, and cunningly finished 
off with folds of white tulle and 
black Maltese lace; cut jet orna- 
ments sparkled in her rich dark au- 
burn hair, glittered in her pretty 
pink shell-like ears, and shone on 
her throat, neck, and arms. 

As Guy entered, she was stand- 
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ing in the warm glow of the fire- 
light. On the gipsy table beside 
her stood a shaded reading-lamp, 
and a portrait of ‘dear Phil’ on a 
black and ormolu stand. A con- 
servatory adjoined the drawing- 
room, and the doors of communi- 
cation were left open to admit 
the perfume of the flowers. Leila 
studied Guy’s weaknesses. 

‘I am afraid I am late, Mrs. 
Honeywood,’ he began, when they 
had shaken hands; ‘but I have 
been busy all day. I had to go to 
Battersea this evening on business.’ 

‘Have you not dined then ?’ 

‘O yes, thank you, a long time 
ago. I dressed and dined in the 
City to-day, and then went off to 
Battersea ; I am sorry you have had 
any bother with Birkhead.’ 

‘ Business directly,’ thought Lei- 
la angrily. ‘O yes, I'll show you 
his letter. Do sit down.’ 

‘Thank you, but I must not stay 
long.’ 

The colour rushed to Leila’s 
brow as much with disappointment 
as anger. She had hoped, by ask- 
ing Guy to call at that hour, that 
she should secure him for the whole 
evening. ‘ Where can you be going 
to after this, Guy ?? She looked up 
into his face in an artless child- 
like fashion as she spoke, a fashion 
peculiar to Leila, but an angry look 
had scintillated for the moment in 
her light-gray eyes. 

‘I have to go to Davies-street, 
to engage a courier for a friend. 
Now may I see Birkhead’s letter ” 

Leila handed it to him. Guy 
read it through carefully, advised 
her how to answer it, and then rose 
to bid her good-night. 

‘You really sha’n’t go without a 
cup of tea, Guy. Can’t the courier 
wait another five minutes ?’ 

Guy had no wish to appear churl- 
ish, and the hot tea looked tempt- 
ing this cold raw evening; so he sat 
down again. 

Leila was burning with curiosity 
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to know for whom he was about to 
engage a courier, but past experi- 
ence had taught her it was im- 
possible to worm a secret out of 
Guy. He was as reticent as he 
was single-minded. The only way 
was to put a straightforward ques- 
tion, and if he intended her to 
know he would return a straight- 
forward answer; if not, she might as 
well at once give up all hope of dis- 
covery. She knew that; for Leila 
Honeywood was by no means de- 
ficient in shrewdness, and possess- 
ed, moreover, a wonderful knack of 
reading character. Had she mar- 
ried such a man as Guy years ago, 
good might have won her. There 
are few women so utterly bad as to 
be beyond the redeeming power of 
an intense, earnest, passionate love, 
if the object be but a worthy one. 
As it was, Leila had married a man 
(an excellent fellow too) to whom 
she was perfectly indifferent, and 
whom she had alternately deceived 
and defied; and she had become 
cold, worldly, intriguing, with but 
one soft corner in her heart, where 
Guy’s image was enshrined. 

‘For whom are you obliged to 
engage a courier, Guy?’ she asked 
abruptly. 

‘ For a lady who has to go abroad 
suddenly, and is unaccustomed to 
foreign travelling.’ 

‘And who may that be?’ she 
said, looking up archly. 

* Miss Swayne.’ 

‘Why, that is the name of your 
clerk.’ 

‘ The lady in question is his sis- 
ter.’ 

‘O—h! 

‘ And now, having finished your 
very excellent cup of tea, I really 
must take my departure.’ 

She detained his hand in hers for 
a minute, whilst a look of unfeigned 
sadness rose to her large gray eyes. 
‘Guy, I wish you would come in 
oftener, although I know it can’t 
be amusing to you; but I am 
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so dull sometimes, and it reminds 
me of the dear old days just to hear 
your voice in the passage below.’ 

‘You should ask some friend to 
come and stay with you, some nice 
lady-like girl who has been brought 
up in the country, and to whom a 
visit to London would be a treat. 
It would cheer you up, and you 
would be conferring a kindness at 
the same time.’ 

Leila made a move of contempt. 
‘I don’t care much about young 
ladies’ society.’ 

‘That is a pity,’ replied Guy 
gravely, ‘the friendship of a good 
pure woman would be an inestim- 
able benefit in your position.’ 

Leila saw she had made a false 
step, and hastened to retrieve it. 
Shading her brow with her hand, to 
conceal from Guy that she was not 
weeping, she said in a broken voice, 
*O Guy, I don’t think I care to 
see anybody—but—you. If—he— 
had left a sister or brother, it would 
have been different.’ 

‘Poor little woman! thought 
Guy, as he wended his way towards 
Davies-street. ‘I daresay she does 
feel lonely sometimes. I suppose 
it isn’t all humbug. O, she’ll marry 
again before long; I wonder she 
hasn't done so already.’ 

Dear honest old Guy! He was 
a mere child regarding women, 
and knew less of their tricks than 
many a boy fresh from Eton. In 
his professional career he had care- 
fully kept clear of cases involving 
the exposure of woman’s dishonour 
and degradation, and the Divorce 
Court he had simply never entered. 
The memory of her who, though 
dead, yet spoke to his heart and 
life, made all such sickening scenes 
and revelations distasteful to him, 
just as ‘ worth looked fairer, and 
truth more bright, when he thought 
howshe had lived but to love them.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


A GRAY November day, a leaden 
sky overhead, and a murky atmo- 
sphere all around. Such was the 
afternoon upon which Guy Cramp- 
ton stcod outside the Lord Warden 
Hotel at Dover, watching the ap- 
proach of the steamer that was to 
bring Edmée and Nina Beresford to 
England. He had decided not to 
go down and meet them at the 
landing-place, having a masculine 
horror of a scene, and dreading that 
the Italian element in the Beres- 
fords’ character might prompt them 
to be demonstrative. When the 
boat stopped, and the passengers 
began to disembark, Guy entered 
the hotel, and retired to the pri- 
vate sitting-room he had engaged 
for his party. It was a snug little 
room ; a fire was burning brightly 
in the grate, and the table was laid 
for dinner-covers for four. 

‘This way, ma’am, this way,’ he 
heard the waiter say presently ; ‘ Mr. 
Crampton’sroom? Yes, ma’am, this 
way; and the door was thrown 
open, and Miss Swayne entered fol- 
lowed by two girls. 

The foremost, and evidently the 
younger, was a plump golden-haired 
little Hebe, ‘fair as Flora,’ but cer- 
tainly not ‘coy as Thetis,’ for she 
sprung into Guy’s arms, crying out, 
with a slight foreign accent, ‘ Dear, 
dear uncle Guy!’ as she had evi- 
dently been taught to call him. 

Guy returned her caress cordi- 
ally. ‘ But what is your name, my 
dear child?’ he asked. 

‘Nina Clara.’ 

Guy quickly averted his face. 
‘Then you must be Edmeée,’ he 
said, turning to the other sister, 
who had followed Nina slowly. 

‘Yes, I am,’ she reptied, placing 
a small brown hand into Guy’s. 

Edmée Beresford was much taller 
than her sister, and much slighter, 
almost thin, as you so often see 
girls at that age. The southern 
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blood came out in her; her soft 
smooth skin was of an olive hue, 
and her eyes were large and dark, 
almost black. Strictly speaking, 
Edmée’s face was not beautiful ; 
but the shape of her head was per- 
fect, and she had masses of dark 
brown hair that reached almost to 


her feet, and that she wore brushed 


off her low broad brow and coiled 
round the back of her head like the 
statues of Clyte. The expression 
her face wore was that of intense 
calm—the quiet of depth. Some 
people might have called it cold ; 
but Guy could read a world of feel- 
ing in that grave earnest gaze, in 
which was depicted truly the strength 
of gentleness. As I said before, 
Edmeée’s face was not strictly beau- 
tiful, but it was charming. Beauty 
does not always charm. Before he 
had been in her society half an 
hour, Guy knew that he loved Ed- 
mée Beresford, knew that he had 
‘laid his heart before her—laid it 
at her feet.’ One of our great es- 
sayists, remarking upon the great 
value we set upon that which is 
hard to win, declares this to be an 
error, and gives it as his opinion 
that in love ‘the easiest conquest 
is the best. The love which soon- 
est responds to love, even what we 
call love at first sight, is the surest 
love, and for this reason, that it 
does not depend upon any one 
merit or quality, but embraces in 
its view the whole being.’ 

The dinner would have passed 
off silently but for Nina. She chat- 
ted away, delighted with the no- 
velty of all around her, and her 
remarks amused Guy excessively. 
She was a thoroughpaced Bohe- 
mian, quite unaccustomed to the 
restraints of artificial life. 

After dinner, they all started for 
town by the last train. It had been 
decided that Miss Swayne was to 
stay at Primrose-hill for the pre- 
sent. Guy thought he must engage 
a duenna of some kind for his 
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young wards, and he did not relish 
the idea of a stranger. During the 
last few days he had been busily 
employed in setting his house in 
order, and preparing it for the re- 
ception of its two new inmates; 
and he was amply repaid for his 
trouble by Nina’s outburst of de- 
light when she saw the pretty room 
he had fitted up for them, and still 
more by Edmée’s quiet expressions 
of gratitude. 

‘How kind and thoughtful you 
have been about us!’ she whispered 
gently, as she bade him good- 
night. 

‘God bless you, my child! he 
murmured ; but he never attempted 
to kiss her, neither then nor for a 
long time afterwards. 

Nina always sprang into her 
guardian’s arms when she came 
down in the morning, and hung 
round his neck till he was almost 
stifled, and only wished that his 
younger ward would be less de- 
monstrative. All the same, she was 
a very charming little creature. 
But although he petted and played 
with Nina, it was to Edmée that Guy 
turned if there were any subject of 
importance to be discussed. He 
frequently found himself appealing 
to Edmée for advice, and consult- 
ing her about the household ar- 
rangements. As her shyness, or 
rather reserve, wore off, she proved 
to be a most cheerful agreeable 
companion, and she _ possessed, 
moreover, that rarest of rare good 
gifts, a charming voice for speaking 
—low, thrilling, and well modu- 
lated. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE next two years passed calm- 
ly and happily, bringing but few 
changes to Guy Crampton’s peace- 
ful household. But there is no 
such thing as mental or moral im- 
mobility in this world. We are 
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ever—unknown to ourselves, per- 
haps—either approaching the goal 
or lagging behind in the race that 
is set before us—ever nearing the 
haven where we would be, or drift- 
ing farther and farther out on the 
dark waters of our life’s wild rest- 
less sea. Time passed away, bring- 
ing with it its sure harvest of expe- 
rience to Edmée’s young heart. 
His elder ward was a wonderful 
girl, Guy often thought—so guile- 
less, so young in some respects, 
and yet in others so very far beyond 
her years. She had all a woman’s 
thoughtfulness and prevision for 
others, and early suffering had 
taught her its best and noblest les- 
son—sympathy for the suffering of 
others. She had completely wound 
herself round Guy’s heart, and the 
impression made at first sight time 
and a closer acquaintance had only 
served to deepen. Guy was very 
fond of Nina too, but it was quite 
another thing. Nina was a child, 
with some of the worst points of 
childishness too ; she was thought- 
less and selfish ; and Guy often ob- 
served how invariably Edmée gave 
way to her little sister. He learned 
too, gradually, that Nina had been 
‘ papa’s pet,’ and that ‘ Edmée was 
accustomed to give up.’ He also 
noticed, to his sorrow, that Nina 
was not always perfectly straight- 
forward, and Guy had a horror of 
anything like manceuvring or de- 
ceit. Miss Swayne lived now en- 
tirely at Arbutus Lodge, only going 
home once a week to spend Sun- 
day with her brother. 

Of course it had been impossible 
to keep Mrs. Honeywood in igno- 
rance of the addition to his house- 
hold; but Guy would not encourage 
any intimacy between the fair Leila 
and his wards. He fancied she 
would have found Nina the more 
congenial companion of the two; 
but no, she scarcely took any notice 
of the blooming little beauty, but 
paid great court to Edmée. This 
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surprised Guy, for Edmée was very 
staid and reserved in her manner, 
and in every respect the very op- 
posite of what he imagined Mrs. 
Honeywood would consider attrac- 
tive in a girl, However, it was 
upon Edmée that the widow la- 
vished the warmest praises, and she 
certainly appeared to admire and 
like the girl immensely. It was 
more difficult to discover what Ed- 
mée thought of her. 

* Yes, I like her,’ she would re- 
ply, in answer to a direct question 
from Guy; but she never dilated 
upon the subject. 

‘Don’t you think her perfectly 
beautiful?’ little Nina would ex- 
claim sometimes, after Leila Ho- 
neywood had been paying a visit 
to the villa. 

‘No,’ Edmée would reply qui- 
etly ; ‘I think her very handsome, 
not beautiful.’ 

And that was precisely Guy’s 
opinion. 

One Sunday afternoon towards 
the end of May, Guy and Edmée 
had gone out for a walk, according 
to their usual custom, after after- 
noon service. Nina declined ac- 
companying them; she disliked 
walking. Edmée, on the contrary, 
enjoyed it, and looked forward dur- 
ing the whole week to these Sun- 
day walks with Guy, generally pre- 
ferring too that Nina should not 
accompany them. But on this par- 
ticular Sunday, her sister’s remain- 
ing at home seemed to annoy her 
inexpressibly, and Guy remarked 
that she was silent and preoccu- 
pied. As they were crossing a 
newly-mended road, Edmée, evid- 
ently engrossed in her own thoughts, 
and not heeding where she was 
going, stepped on a round stone, 
slipped, and would have fallen to 
the ground had Guy not held out 
his arm and prevented her. She 
uttered a faint cry and turned 
deadly pale. 

‘O, padre, I have hurt my foot !’ 
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Edmée and Nina always called 
Guy ‘ padre’ now. 

‘We must return home at once,’ 
said Guy. 

But it was easier said than done. 
Poor Edmée was in such pain she 
could not walk a step, and Guy 
had to carry her in his arms like a 
child, and of course there was not 
a cab to be seen. Her slight wil- 
lowy form seemed feather-light to 
Guy, who only wished the distance 
were twice as long. Upon entering 
the garden, he called ‘Nina!’ but 
there was no reply. 

There was only one servant at 
home in charge of the house, so 
Guy bade her sit with Edmée 
whilst he fetched a surgeon, who 
lived in the next street. First, how- 
ever, he deposited Edmée on the 
sofa, and promised to send Nina 
to her at once. 

‘O, never mind Nina,’ replied 
Edmeée, her lip quivering with pain, 
Guy thought. 

Then he went out into the gar- 
den again, calling, ‘Nina, Nina? 
but only the echo of his own voice 
came back to him through the still- 
ness of the soft spring evening. 

‘Where can that child be? he 
wondered for a moment, and then 
Edmée’s suffering engrossed all his 
thoughts, and he hurried away to 
fetch the doctor. 

Mr. Bailey was engaged, the 
servant told Guy, but would be 
free directly. Would he walk 
in? 

So Guy walked in, and sat down 
in the patients’ waiting-room. In 
a minute or two his attention was 
attracted by the sound of carriage- 
wheels. He rose and went to the 
window. A hansom had pulled up 
at the corner of the street, out of 
which a young fellow had just 
jumped, and was helping a lady to 
alight. Good gracious! it was 
Nina. Guy gazed in utter amaze- 
ment, scarcely able to believe the 

‘Who 


evidence of his own eyes. 
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was this young gentleman to whom 
his ward was bidding such an affec- 
tionate farewell? And where could 
she have been? Did Edmée know 
of all this?? Guy thought, with a 
pang of anguish, and he recalled 
her distrait air and manner during 
their walk. 

‘Sorry to have kept you waiting, 
sir,’ and the little doctor bustled 
in. Guy briefly explained what had 
occurred, and they returned to the 
villa together. 

Nina was seated on a low stool 
by the side of Edmée’s sofa, radiant ; 
but poor Edmé¢e looked pale and 
depressed, and Guy fancied he could 
discern traces of tears on her white 
cheek. 

‘ Nina,come downstairs with me; 
I want to speak to you,’ said Guy, 
as soon as Mr. Eailey had set his 
fears at rest by assuring him Edmée 
would be able to walk again per- 
fectly well in a day or two, that she 
was only suffering from a slight 
sprain, in fact. ‘ Nina, I searched 
for you everywhere about half an 
hour ago. Where have you been? 
I hope you did not leave the gar- 
den by yourself.’ 

‘Well—yes, padre darling, I did. 
I am so sorry; but I got tired of 
being all alone in the garden. I 
felt like the princess in the fairy 
tale, and wandered forth to get a 
glimpse of the wicked world be- 
yond. Don’t be cross, dear.’ And 
Nina held up her rosebud mouth ; 
but Guy was not to be so easily 
mollified. 

‘Where did you go, Nina?’ 

*O, only a little way; but her 
face belied her words. 

‘A little way—in which direc- 
tion?’ Guy looked very stern. 
‘J-I-I don’t—remember ;’ 

Nina burst into tears. 

‘Nina, don’t prevaricate. I saw 
you alight from a hansom. Who 
was your companion? Where had 
you been ?’ 

‘J-I-I-d-d only be-been—to the 
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Zoological Gardens,’ sobbed out 
Nina. 

‘With whom ? 

‘Only Fritz.’ 

‘And who may Fritz be?’ Guy 
asked very sternly. 

Had Edmée a Fritz too? 

By degrees he elicited the truth 
from Nina. Fritz was a young fel- 
low they had known in Italy, whi- 
ther he had gone to study singing, 
and to whom Nina confessed she 
was engaged. She announced the 
fact with an amount of dignity that, 
under other circumstances, would 
have amused Guy immensely. This 
child engaged ! 

‘ Does Edmée know of this ?” was 
his first question after he had 
somewhat recovered from his sur- 
prise. 

*O yes, Edmée knows, and she 
wanted to tell you, but I said I 
would tell you myself—and so I 
have.’ 

‘Nina, do you know you have 
acted very wrongly in concealing 
this matter from me so long? And 
remember, I positively forbid any 
correspondence or communication 
with Fritz until I have spoken to 
him myself and know what his pro- 
spects are.’ 

Nina looked dismayed at this 
announcement. She had hoped, 
from Guy’s look of relief when he 
heard of Edmée’s wishing her to 
confess her engagement, that he 
was going to bid her order her 
trousseau at once. 

‘Fritz has a great deal to do 
now,’ she informed her guardian 
triumphantly. ‘ He is going to sing 
at three concerts this week, and he 
has five pupils, and I-I-I thought 
we might take singing lessons from 
him.’ 

Guy laughed outright. The idea 
of supporting your future husband 
by taking lessons from him sounded 
rather ludicrous. 

* Well, well; we must see about 
it. I must talk it over with Edmée.’ 
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After all, it was not so bad as it 
might have been, Guy was forced 
to admit. Fritz was the son of a 
well-to-do physician, and had re- 
ceived a good education, with a 
view to his following his father’s pro- 
fession. But nothing would con- 
tent the young man but he must be 
a singer; so he was sent to Italy to 
study singing at nineteen. He was 
now only three-and-twenty, and 
had returned from Italy but a few 
months before. The Beresfords, 
it appeared, had known Fritz at 
Florence. They had lodged in the 
same house there, and Nina and he 
had ‘ always been engaged,’ so Miss 
Nina declared. Edmée’s account 
of him was, on the whole, favour- 
able. She believed Fritz was con- 
sidered clever—in his line—and 
he had always seemed steady and 
well conducted. She imparted to 
Guy though, in confidence, that 
Fritz was boyish and conceited, 
and idle too, she should think ; but 
still she believed him to be good- 
hearted, and honestly attached to 
Nina. 

‘Then in that case,’ said Guy, 
as he wished Edmée good-night, ‘I 
shall not oppose the marriage with- 
out some grave objection. There 
are few things in my opinion that 
should be allowed to stand between 
a man and the girl he loves.’ 

His tone and manner, more 
than his actual words, made Ed- 
mée colour deeply, and haunted 
her through the long hours of tha 
and many a sleepless night. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In the autumn Nina married. 
There was no reason for waiting, 
Guy thought; and the young couple 
fully agreed with him on that point. 
The bride was not penniless. She 
had her little fortune of a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, to which 
Guy added another fifty. Fritz had 
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begun to make a connection, and 
was well spoken of in his profes- 
sion ; his father, too, made him a 
small allowance ; so that there was 
no danger of the young couple 
starving. And if two people— 
young, strong, and in love with one 
another—were afraid to begin life 
on something over four hundred a 
year, they did not deserve ever to 
marry at all, Guy declared. 

‘You will have to look out for 
a husband for Edmée now,’ Mrs. 
Honeywood said to him one day, 
just before Nina’s wedding. 

‘I am afraid match-making is 
not in my line,’ Guy replied stiffly. 

The handsome widow was still 
watching and waiting. But hope 
deferred was beginning to make 
her weary and heart-sick. Guy 
showed no symptoms of being in 
love with her; and, moreover, she 
had discovered lately, with the keen 
intuitive perception born of love 
and jealousy, that he did care for 
some woman, and that woman, she 
felt certain, could be none other 
than Edmée Beresford. 

To be baffled by that child! It 
was more than Leila could bear. 
She, who had loved Guy so long, so 
truly, to see him appropriated, and 
won, by that cold, inanimate stu- 
pid girl, who could not love him 
as he deserved—as she did. ‘ Ed- 
mée shall never marry him—never,’ 
Leila resolved ; and what she re- 
solved she generally carried out. 

‘Come and spend the day with 
me to-morrow, Edmée dear,’ said 
Mrs. Honeywood, as they were 
standing together in the garden, 
watching Nina and her young hus- 
band drive away. 

‘Not to-morrow, thank you; I 
shall have so much to do to-mor- 
row,’ replied Edmée. ‘ You little 
know the state of confusion the 
house is in.’ 

‘Well, then—the next day ?’ 

Edmée shook her head. ‘ It will 
be two or three days before I get 
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things straight again. There is so 
much to be done.’ 

‘Guy,’ Mrs. Honeywood called 
out, ‘I am trying to persuade this 
child to come and spend a long 
day with me, and she positively re- 
fuses—says she has so much to do.’ 

‘It is very kind of Mrs. Honey- 
wood, but I really cannot spare the 
time this week,’ replied Edmée. 

‘You might go next week though,’ 
said Guy, not liking to hurt Leila’s 
feelings, and he fancied she looked 
annoyed. ‘Iam going to Notting- 
ham on Wednesday, and shall not 
be home until Thursday evening. 
Suppose you spent that day with 
Mrs. Honeywood, and it would 
give Miss Swayne a holiday.’ 

‘ Yes, that is a capital idea,’ ex- 
claimed Leila, ‘for Mr. Bryant is 


_coming to dine quietly with us on 


Thursday, and you will help to en- 
tertain him, Edmée.’ 

Edmée coloured painfully. She 
particularly disliked meeting Mr. 
Bryant, whose admiration for her 
was only too obvious. 

Guy noticed the blush with a 
pang at heart, and for the remain- 
der of the evening—an evening 
which he had looked forward to 
spending téte-d-téte with Edmée— 
he scarcely spoke a word, but busied 
himself with his papers and letters. 

Poor Edmée retired to rest, feel- 
ing low-spirited and unhappy. It 
was the first evening for many 
months that Guy had wished her 
good-night without kissing her, and 
she cried herself to sleep, wonder- 
ing how she could have offended 
him. Offended him! and Guy sat 
up half the night, feeling utterly 
wretched, yet angry with himself, 
for caring so much, 

‘I ought to have expected it, of 
course. As if a girl of her age 
would care for me! Bryant isyoung, 
good-looking, and well off. I won’t 
stand in his way if she cares for 
him—and of course she does. How 
she blushed at the mere mention 
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of his name! I hope he is not 
trifling with her; she seemed sad 
and downcast to-night. If he is 
though’—and Guy frowned angrily. 
‘Ah, well! I must not be an old 
fool. I must just see less of her 
for a time—that is all. I must not 
even let her suspect my secret. 
She might deem it her duty to 
marry me, from some chimera of 
gratitude, and the thought of that 
is simply maddening. O Edmée, 
my darling, if you could but have 
loved me, I would have tried to 
make you so happy—my darling, 
my darling! and Guy bit his lip 
fiercely, whilst the tears sprang to 
his kindly dark eyes. ‘ Ah, well! I 
can still live for her—as her old 
padre ; and he smiled—a dreary 
smile, like a sunbeam struggling 
through a November mist—‘ for her 
and hers. ‘But O, how desolate 
the house will be without Edmée ” 

Life had seemed a dull, dreary 
waste to Guy Crampton for so many 
years after Clara’s death, until Ed- 
mée had arrived to brighten his 
existence with her presence, and 
he felt now that he loved Edmée 
better than he had ever loved Clara. 
Clara had been his boyhood’s ideal, 
the dream of his youth; but the 
love on which death has set its 
seal becomes after a time a hallow- 
ed memory more than a bitter pang. 
Our treasure has gone before us to 
that better land where no rival can 
rob us of it. And Guy had learn- 
ed to say and feel, ‘ The Lord gave ; 
the Lord hath taken away ; bless- 
ed be the name of the Lord.’ 

But now with Edmée it was a 
different case, and Guy knew that if 
robbed of her by any earthly rival, 
her loss would be the severest trial 
he had ever yet experienced—a 
wound that neither time nor ab- 
sence would have power to heal— 
a life-long sorrow. But she should 
never know it. No; neither by 
look nor sign would he ever now 
reveal the deep love that had power 
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to crush and stifle all thought of 
self. 

Self-denial! Self-sacrifice! The 
lesson set forth by the only perfect 
example of Love this world has 
ever witnessed. How have we fol- 
lowed it? Is love the crowning joy 
of our lives, as He meant it to be? 
Is it the good gift that makes this 
earth so sweet, and shall make hea- 
ven’s joy complete? Or is it but 
another name for selfishness ? 


CHAPTER VII. 


* You must be very dull, Edmée, 
without Nina.’ 

‘No, I am not, Mrs. Honey- 
wood. I am never dull; I have 
too much to do. I read and prac- 
tise and work with Miss Swayne 
all the morning, and in the after- 
noon we walk for two hours. Then 
we generally drive into town two 
or three times a week; and I am 
housekeeper now—I keep the keys 
and order dinner.’ 

Leila winced. In the midst of 
her luxury and her gay life, and the 
triumph of her many conquests, 
how she envied this girl her quiet 
home life, her simple pleasures, her 
domestic happiness, above all, that 
peace which always seemed to sur- 
round Edmée like a halo! She 
was the sunshine of Azs hearth too; 
and Leila felt the bitter pangs of 
envy gnawing at her very heart- 
strings. 

‘Mr. Bryant can’t come to-day, 
Edmée. I am so sorry—sorry for 
you at least.’ 

‘You need not feel any sorrow 
on my account, Mrs. Honeywood. 
I would far rather you had no 
company.’ ‘ 

‘QO, but Mr. Bryant 1s a great 
admirer of yours, Edmée, and not 
to be despised either. He is a 
great farti, and his father is very 
anxious for him to marry. You 
might do worse.’ 

BB 
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*O Mrs. Honeywood, please talk 
of something else,’ said Edmée im- 
ploringly. 

‘ My dear child, don’t be foolish. 
You must marry some day, you 
know. You can’t go on always 
living as you are now.’ 

* And why not?” 

*O, because—humph !"—and a 
peculiar expression came _ into 
Leila’s face—‘ to begin with, Mr. 
Crampton is no relation of yours.’ 

* But he is just the same; he is 
my guardian.’ 

‘ But, unfortunately, the world 
does not consider that just the 
same,’ replied Leila coldly. ‘ Be- 
sides, he may marry some day him- 
self.’ 

Edmée made no reply ; but every 
vestige of colour left her face, and 
Leila knew her random shot had 
gone home. 

* Well, well, dear,’ she continued 
more pleasantly, ‘ we won’t talk of 
this any more. The right man, I 
suppose, has not come yet; but 
he will come some day. And as 
to Guy Crampton, I don’t fancy 
there is much chance of his marry- 
ing. He would have married once, 
I know ; but—’ and Leila sighed 
heavily, and left her sentence un- 
finished. 

Edmée made no reply, never 
even looked up ; and after a pause 
Mrs. Honeywood suggested they 
should go up-stairs and dress for 
their drive. O, bow drearily the 
day passed for Edmée! How 
she longed to be at home again! 
Home! She had no home now, she 
told herself bitterly. She was a 
waif—a burden upon Guy. And 
what did Mrs. Honeywood mean 
when she said, ‘ You can’t go on 
always living as you are now’? 

“dmée was no child, knowing no- 
thing of the darker side of life. Did 
Mrs. Honeywood mean to insinuate 
that she ought not to continue liv- 
ing in Guy's house after she grew 
up? She had said, ‘ A guardian is 
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no relation, Edmée ; and a burning 
blush crimsoned Edmée Beresford’s 
pure young brow. 

Leila Honeywood’s hint had pro- 
duced the effect that hints of that 
kind generally produce—not so 
much of frightening Edmée about 
what the world would say, as of re- 
vealing to her’the state of her own 
feelings on the subject. She knew 
not what grief it would cause her 
to leave Guy. She learned then 
for the first time how dearly she 
loved him—not. with the grateful 
affection of a child for a kind in- 
dulgent guardian, but with the deep 
intense devotion of a woman. 

All night long Edmée lay awake, 
tossing about feverishly. She had 
bid Guy a hurried good-night, ex- 
cusing herself from going into his 
study as usual for a chat on the 
plea that she was suffering from a 
bad headache. 

‘I’m sorry for that,’ he said 
kindly. ‘You have been over-ex- 
erting yourself, I am afraid. Had 
Mrs. Honeywood a large party ?” 

*‘O, no, we were qui— quite 
alone,’ Edmée stammered out, with 
tears in her voice, and then hur- 
ried away. 

She dared not trust herself to 
say more lest she should break 
down altogether, and Guy with a 
heavy sigh went back to his arm- 
chair and his pipe. 

‘Quite alone! Poor child, that 
is the reason of her melancholy, of 
course. Bryant failed them. O, 
dear, how I wish I could help her! 
I know nothing of the young fel- 
low ; he seems a good-looking, 
empty-headed young fool. Now 
if 1 had only Mrs. Honeywood's 
genius for manceuvring, I suppose 
I should set the whole affair to 
rights in a day—not that I would 
ever manceuvre to catch a husband 
for any girl. Force a man to marry 
a woman against his will, and he 
only hates her for the rest of his 
life.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Nina and her husband were liv- 
ing at Brompton—too far off to ad- 
mit of daily intercourse between 
the sisters. However, they always 
met on Sundays, when the Talbots 
dined at Primrose-hill. Guy had 
made that a stipulation when he 
gave his consent to the marriage. 
He knew it would be his only 
chance of judging for himself how 
the young couple got on together. 
They appeared very happy; but 
Edmée often wondered how Nina 
could have fallen in love with Fritz. 
Fortunately we do not all think 
alike on these points. Towards 
the end of October, Edmée caught 
a bad cold, which settled on her 
chest, and ended in a chronic 
cough. O, how it distressed Guy 
to hear that short hacking cough ! 
Night after night he lay awake lis- 
tening to it, and recalling how her 
father had died of inflammation of 
the lungs, and Clara too. Could 
Edmée inherit pulmonary disease? 
and would she, too, be snatched 
away from him in the springtide of 
her youth and beauty? God for- 
bid! He took her to two of the 
greatest physicians of the day; they 
both agreed in pronouncing her 
lungs to be perfectly sound. But 
as one declared that her cough pro- 
ceeded from nervous debility, and 
the other asserted that it was an 
affection of the throat, Guy still felt 
uneasy. When physicians differed, 
who was to decide? On one point, 
however, they were agreed. Both 
recommended change of air and 
scene; so Guy thought she could 
not do better than pay Nina a visit. 
From Primrose-hill to Brompton was 
a complete change. 

‘I would rather remain where I 
am,’ Edmée told Guy, when he 
broached the subject to her. ‘I 
do not want change, and I am far 
happier at home, where I am left in 
peace and quiet.’ 
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‘But change may be good for 
you, my dear,’ he replied gravely ; 
and Edmée regretted having spoken. 

Guy was evidently anxious for 
her to go; and so she would, she 
was determined, without another 
word of remonstrance. Mrs. Honey- 
wood had been right after all; and 
Guy himself was making her feel 
she could not always remain with 
him—that some day she must leave 
him. O, that she could die first 
—die very young, like her poor mo- 
ther! It was better than living to 
be miserable. Poor child! If it all 
sounds very morbid and sentimen- 
tal, pity and forgive her. It was 
almost her first great sorrow, and 
first sorrows are very hard to bear. 
The young have yet to learn that 
time is a great consoler. 

Guy was very kind and gentle to 
his invalid ward ; but Edmée could 
not fail to observe that his manner 
towards her had altered. He seem- 
ed now to avoid as much as he 
had formerly courted a téte-d-téte 
with her. But he was as thoughtful 
and considerate as ever for her com- 
fort and well-being. Nina’s house 
was small, too small to admit of her 
receiving Edmée’s maid; so Guy 
hired a room for her next door. It 
was really not necessary, Edmée 
had declared; but Guy insisted, 
saying she was far too weak. to dis- 
pense with constant care and at- 
tention. Then she was to have the 
use of the brougham whenever she 
pleased. Edmée looked forward 
to this visit with positive dread. 
She had never found Nina a con- 
genial companion; but now her 
prattle would be insupportable, and 
she was sure to be perpetually 
trenching upon delicate ground, 
making poor Edmée wince by her 
thoughtless remarks. 

The last evening at home Edmée 
spent alone with Guy, as Miss 
Swayne had asked leave to go out 
with her brother. For some time 
after dinner Guy made a pretence 
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of reading the newspaper; but at 
length he could stand it no longer, 
and he threw the Zzmes aside: 

‘Edmée, what time does Fritz 
fetch you to-morrow ?” 

* About eleven.’ 

‘Tell Nina I shall not be able 
to go and see her on Sunday, as I 
had hoped to do ; for I find I must 
run down to Dorking on business. 
I will try and see you both on Mon- 
day though. Nina has promised 
to write me a daily bulletin of your 
progress, if you are disinclined to 
do so yourself, Edmée.’ 

Edmée murmured something in- 
coherent, and Guy recalled with 
real pain how regularly she used to 
write to him last year, when he was 
away on Circuit and she was down 
at Herne Bay, with Nina and the 
Swaynes. But in vain, in vain we 
try to summon up the past. To- 
day is unlike yesterday, just as to- 
morrow will be unlike to-day. But 
it did seem strange that a few short 
months could have so completely 
changed Edmée ; and Guy could 
almost have cursed the day when 
she first met George Bryant, whom 
he imagined to be the cause of this 
change in her. He was disappoint- 
ed too in Edmée herself ; he had 
given her credit for more delicacy 
and common sense than to fret and 
pine for a man who was evidently 
neglecting and behaving badly to- 
wards her. For Guy imagined that 
after haunting Edmée like a sha- 
dow for weeks past, Bryant had 
suddenly grown slack in his atten- 
tions—hence Edmée’s misery. He 
little guessed that the young gen- 
tleman in question had proposed, 
and had met with a very decided 
refusal—a fact Edmée had confid- 
ed to no one. 

But for that conversation with 
Leila Honeywood, and the feelings 
it awakened, or rather revealed, 
Edmée would certainly have told 
Guy ; but now a shadow had crept 
in between them, a note of discord 


marred the perfect harmony that 
had hitherto existed betwixt guar- 
dian and ward. She had taken it 
into her head that he knew and 
pitied her unrequited attachment 
towards himself, and wished to cure 
her by absence and separation. 
The bare idea of such humiliation 
was torture to Edmée’s proud spirit. 


CHAPTER IX. 


LEILA was sitting alone over her 
solitary fireside, feeling sad and 
weary ; she generally felt sad and 
weary nowadays. She had gained 
her point; she had succeeded in 
separating Edmée from Guy, and 
her success had brought her no 
joy. She had learned that some 
victories cost more than defeats. 
Once or twice she had been to see 
Edmée; but she could not disguise 
from herself that her visits were 
not acceptable, and this knowledge 
was gall and wormwood to Leila ; 
for she was not used to be slighted, 
and she had really taken pains to 
fascinate Edmée. She liked the 
girl too, in her own way, although 
she had not hesitated to sacrifice 
her, as she would have sacrificed 
any one who stood between Guy 
and herself. 

How ill Edmée looked last time 
she saw her, Leila remembered 
with apang. Could she be dying? 
Pshaw! nonsense. A _ love-sick 
child, who had fretted herself pale 
and thin; that wasall. People do 
not die oflove, but they do of con- 
sumption. Edmée might fret her- 
self into a consumption. The 
malady was in the family; and 
Leila shivered at the thought. 

As I said before, Leila was feel- 
ing sad to-night— what her old 
Scotch servant would term ‘ fay.’ 
Why, then, did she not try and re- 
pair the mischief she had made 
between Guy and Edmée? She 
had done the wrong; she ought to 
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right it. Hers was the error; hers 
should be the atonement. What, 
give up Guy now, after having loved 
him so long, so truly—resign him 
to this child? Never, she declared. 
It was more than mere happiness 
that was at stake. She should be 
a better woman for Guy’s love (as 
if the love that was won by a lie 
could confer blessing or happiness). 
O, she must win Guy; she would. 
Leila was rarely baffled in a pur- 
sult. 

Life was very dull now. Guy 
had suggested ‘some nice girl to 
stay with her.’ Leila shivered. 
She did not care for the society 
of her own sex, and she had the 
honesty to own it. 

‘Mr. Crampton.’ 

The butler threw open the draw- 
ing-room door, and Guy entered. 
Leila had not seen him for several 
days, and she was shocked to per- 
ceive how pale he was looking. 
His hand too felt cold as ice; and 
he threw himself into an arm-chair 
in a weary listless manner, very 
different to his usual restless en- 
ergy. 

‘I came in to tell you that I think 
I have found a purchaser for Mar- 
ston.’ 

Marston was a small property 
that had been bought by Phil Ho- 
neywood. 

‘Really! I shall be so glad if 
you have, for that place is a perfect 
incubus to me. What do women 
want with landed property—wo- 
men who have no one to help 
them, no one to care for them ?’ 

Guy made no reply ; he scarcely 
heard her words. He was in one 
of his absent moods to-night. 

‘I was with Edmée yesterday,’ 
continued Leila; ‘how ill she 
looks !’ 

‘She not only looks ill, she is 
very ill—dying, I fear.’ 

‘Dying!’ exclaimed Leila. ‘O, 
impossible, Guy.’ 

‘Dr. Wainwright has just told 
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me’—he went on, scarcely heeding 
her interruption—‘ that unless she 
can be roused from this state of 
depression intowhich she has fallen, 
that she will go off in a decline. 
And I am powerless to save her. 
God help me ! 

And Guy leant his head on his 
hand, and groaned aloud in the 
bitterness of his spirit. 

Useless to attempt farther con- 
cealment now. His secret was re- 
vealed in that one groan of an- 
guish, 

Leila turned deadly pale. Ed- 
mée dying, and Guy utterly heart- 
broken! And this was all her do- 
ing. She stood there speechless, 
horror-struck at the ruin and misery 
she had wrought. . 

‘And, Mrs. Honeywood,’ con- 
tinued Guy sternly, ‘ I cannot hold 
you guiltless in this matter. I know 
you have only done what scores of 
women do every day, and consi- 
dered themselves justified, even 
to be commended, for doing; but 
a conventional standard of right 
and wrong has, thank God, never 
been mine. You know perfectly 
well to what I allude.’ (It was 
Leila’s turn to grow pale now. 
What cow/d he mean?) ‘ You en- 
couraged Bryant’s attentions to 
Edmée to gratify, I suppose, some 
match-making whim of your own’ 
—he spoke with the most intense 
bitterness—‘ and for this Edmée’s 
happiness, her life perhaps, is sa- 
crificed.’ 

Never before had Leila heard 
him speak like this, and the awe 
with which she had always regarded 
him increased fourfold. She raised 
her eyes to his imploringly, but 
they fell again immediately; she 
could not bear to read the contempt 
they revealed. 

‘Guy,’ she cried piteously, ‘do 
not be too hard upon me. I thought 
it would be a good thing for her.’ 

‘A good thing for her —to be- 
lieve in alie! You made her fancy 
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this young idiot was in love with 
her.’ 

‘I made her fancy nothing of the 
kind,’ interrupted Leila hotly, stung 
to the quick by his scorn. ‘ George 
Bryant was’—and here she checked 
herself abruptly. The next moment 
she would have given worlds not to 
have spoken in such haste. 

‘ Bryant was in love with Edmée, 
then ! Guy exclaimed eagerly. 
‘Then why, Mrs. Honeywood’— 
and he looked Leila full in the face 
—‘have I been kept in ignorance 
of the fact ? 

But Leila was herself again by 
this time, and she was not likely to 
be surprised into making two mis- 


takes in a day. The game was 
lost, to her; but Edmée had not 


won it yet. 

‘I really cannot divine Edmée’s 
motives for not taking you into her 
confidence. The ways of young 
ladies are inscrutable. Probably 
she wants a longer spell of liberty, 
or thinks she might “do better” 
than George Bryant.’ 

Leila, in her jealousy, had over- 
shot the mark. Guy knew per- 
fectly well that such motives were 
not likely to influence Edmée, and 
that only one motive could have 
inspired Leila to make such a 
speech. No man or woman ever 
felt pity for the jealousy they may 
have inspired in one of the oppo- 
site sex. Pity ! Ifever Guy Cramp- 
ton’s kindly nature felt utter con- 
tempt for a fellow creature, he felt 
it now for Leila Honeywood. 

‘May God forgive you, Mrs, 
Honeywood,’ he said, as calmly as 
he could control himself to speak, 
‘and may He teach me to do so!’ 
and without another word he left 
her. 

Half an hour afterwards, when 
the servant came in with the tea, 
he found his mistress lying on the 
rug senseless. She had evidently 
grasped at something to break her 
fall, for Mr. Crampton’s photo- 
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graph (which stood, unframed, on 
a light wooden stand upon the 
table) was found crushed in her 
hand, and the stand lay broken 
upon the ground beside her. 


Nina was singing to her own ac- 
companiment. She played very 
badly. She had a good ear, but 
Fritz himself could never induce 
her to learn an accompaniment 
properly. Fritz was lying back in 
an arm-chair, yawning, and occa- 
sionally pelting Nina with paper 
pellets. This was the way in which 
the Talbots usually p assed their 
evenings. Guy had once suggested 
that Nina should read ud to 
Fritz, who had little time for self- 





improvement during the d: Ly. And 
Nina did read A/ice in lVo rland, 
just as a child might have pe it, 
and Fritz called her the March 


hare, and she called him—some- 
thing else. And there their read- 
ings ended. Edmée found those 
evenings with her and her 
brother-in-law very trying. She 
(Edmée) was always tired of an 
evening now, too gp to read for 
long herself, besides, reading was 
almost i impossible w ith Nina play- 
ing wrong notes every minute, and 
F ritz laughi ng at her until she cried, 
after which a very noisy reconcilia- 
tion would take place. ‘What a 
man for a husband ” Edmée would 
often think at the conclusion of 
one of these scenes. 

Suddenly there was a ring at the 
door. 

Nina jumped up at 
rushed to the looking-glass. 

‘It is only Malvoni,’ said Fritz, 
yawning. 

Edmée rose and left the room. 
Malvoni was a Neapolitan, and 
Edmée had a headache to-night. 

*O, do not go away, Edmée,’ 
cried Nina, ‘Malvoni is such fun; 
but Edmée had gone. 

‘Mr. Crampton,’ the servant-girl 
announced. 


sctear 
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once, and 
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‘Padre, you sweet old padre ! 
screamed Nina, jumping upon Guy’s 
neck. 

‘How is Edmée?’ asked Guy, 
when the first noisy greetings were 
over. 

‘She is not so well this evening. 
I think she has a headache. She 
has gone to her own room.’ 

_ ‘Can I see her, do you think, or 
is it too late ?” 

*O, no. Ill go and tell her you 
are here.’ And Nina left the room. 

Fritz Talbot never found much 
to say to Guy, and both felt re- 
lieved when the servant entered to 
say Mr. Malvoni wanted to speak 
to her master. 

‘I am afraid I am in your way,’ 
said Guy. 

‘Not at all. Malvoni and I al- 
ways sit in the dining-room and 
smoke. I don’t think Edmée cares 
about his company.’ 

After a few minutes, Nina re- 
turned with Edmée. The latter was 
looking very ill to-night, paler than 
usual, with the ghastly pallor of an 
olive complexion. Nina made her 
escape at once, and Guy and Ed- 
mée were alone. 

‘I am afraid I have disturbed 
you, Edmée,’ Guy began. ‘ You 
were going to bed.’ 

‘No, I was not. I only left the 
room because Fritz was expecting 
one of his noisy friends.’ 

Guy scanned her narrowly. She 
was looking very wan and white. 
Day by day her strength seemed 
failing. He sat down on the sofa 
beside her, and took one of her 
little hands, that had grown so thin 
and transparent lately, in his. She 
blushed painfully, and turned her 
head away. 

‘Do youknow, Edmée,’said Guy, 
‘that if you do not get better soon, 
I shall have to carry out Dr. Wain- 
wright’s prescription.’ 

* Whatis that?’ she asked quickly. 

‘He tells me that you require a 
thorough change of scene and life. 
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I think I shall have to carry you 
off to Italy.’ 

Edmée started, and for the mo- 
ment such a look of joy illumined 
her dark eyes ; but it faded again 
as quickly as it came. ‘Oh, I 
could not go.’ 

‘ And why not, pray?) He would 
know all now. 

* Because—because—’ Howwas 
she to say it? She could not tell 
him she would not go with him; 
and yet—after what Mrs. Honey- 
wood had told her; above all, 
after what the experience of the 
last few months had taught her— 
that she loved Guy—how could 
she? Deeper and deeper the 
burning blush spread over throat 
and cheeks and brow—lower and 
lower she bent her head. But Guy 
was not to be baffled. As long as 
he believed Edmée loved another 
he was silent, but now the case 
was different. The discovery ot 
Leila’s perfidy had opened his eyes. 
He knew now that she was jealous 
of his love for Edmée; perhaps 
she had discovered, too, that Ed- 
mée returned that love; and that 
was the motive of her base trea- 
cherous conduct. However that 
might be, Guy was determined to 
sift the matter thoroughly. ‘ Ed- 
mée,’ he said quietly, but very 
firmly—as a man speaks who has 
a fixed purpose—‘ you would not 
have refused to go with me once. 
Have I offended you, dear ? 

‘O, no, no! she exclaimed, 
struggling to release her hand from 
his ; but Guy held it as in a vice. 

‘Then if I have not offended 
you, what has caused this change ? 
Is it—is it—anything—somebody 
has said to you ?” 

No reply. Edmée’s tears were 
falling fast now. ‘Edmée,’ Guy 
whispered, his lips almost touching 
her little ear, ‘1 will not ask you 
now what has been said ; the wild 
hope you have raised in my heart 
has given me such happiness that 
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I can afford to forgive her. Only 
promise me one thing, darling— 
that you will never have any secrets 
from me again ?” 

‘Never, Guy.’ it was the first 
time Edmée had ever called him 
by his Christian name (but of late 
she had always thought of him as 
Guy, and the word escaped her 
lips almost unconsciously), and the 
sound thrilled his heart with joy. 

‘ And can you trust and love me 
well enough to let me take care of 
you for—the rest of your life ?” 


When Nina came back, half an 
hour afterwards, she found Edmée 
with her head resting on Guy’s 
shoulder, looking supremely calm 
and happy. 

‘I said, padre, that Edmée was 
much better ; did I not ?” 

‘I thought you told me,’ said 
Guy, smiling, ‘that she was not 
so well’ (the shortness of Nina’s 
memory was proverbial amongst 
her friends), ‘so I am thinking of 
taking her to Italy for a short time.’ 

‘And leave me behind!’ exclaim- 
ed Nina ruefully. 

‘You have Fritz, Nina,’ said Ed- 
mée. 

‘Ah! you'll be bringing back a 
Fritz, Edmée.’ 

‘ Perhaps she will take one with 
her,’ said Guy, looking down fondly 
at Edmée. 

And then it all dawned suddenly 
upon Nina, and she flung her arms 
round Guy and Edmée both, in the 
exuberance of her joy. Edmée was 
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very calm and quiet over her new- 
lyfound happiness. Real happiness 
is apt to express itself in silence. 
We have a thousand words to ex- 
press mere pleasure, but of joy we 
can only say that it is ‘ unutterable’ 
—that ‘it passeth understanding.’ 


Guy and Edmée were not long 
abroad, for Edmée so rapidly re- 
covered health and strength that 
she would not allow her husband to 
remain longer away from the work 
—that he liked better than anything 
else on earth except herself—the 
work that had proved an anodyne 
and a blessing to him through his 
long years of sorrow and loneli- 
ness. 

Mrs. Honeywood still lives in 
her old house in Brook-street ; but 
she and the Cramptons rarely meet, 
and Guy has never entered her 
house again since that night. Of 
course he and Edmée have had an 
explanation long ago, and Guy felt 
forthe time harder than ever against 
Leila. It was immaterial to him 
that her conduct had been prompt- 
ed by love for him; it did not 
make him view it the more lenient- 
ly on that account. But Edmée 
has taught him at last to forgive 
Leila. ‘I can forgive her, Guy, 
from the bottom of my heart,’ she 
often tells him ; ‘ indeed, I can be 
almost grateful toher. It was well 
worth going through all I suffered, 
during that dreadful time, to learn 
at last how truly and unselfishly 
you loved me, my darling.’ 














MY CHILD FRIEND. 


a 


O CHILD, we oft sported together 
In days that were balmy and warm, 

Fast friends through the wealth of the weather, 
Through sunshine and shadow and storm. 


Three winters have fled since you met me: 
I wonder if you are the same? 
Perchance you begin to forget me, 
In everything changed but your name. 


When last you flew forth to my greeting, 
My fancies were fairer than now ; 

But time, that has sped since our meeting, 
Has sobered and clouded my brow. 


Our life, like a swift-flowing river, 
Speeds onward in spite of regret ; 

We grasp at its wealth now or never, 
And snatch a few joys from it yet,— 


A ray of the rapture that hastens, 
A gleam of the glory that fades,— 
Ere evening comes onward and chastens 
Life’s light with its clustering shades. 


Yet, darling, when summer has left us, 
And winter, unlovely and chill, 

Of all they call joy has bereft us, 
There’s something worth living for still : 


A love for the Fount of all beauty, 

A zeal for the truth and the nght, 
Devotion to sternness of duty, 

The battle the bravest should fight ;— 


A love for the worn and the weary, 
A will the oppressed to relieve, 
To brighten the home that is dreary, 
To comfort the mourners that grieve ;— 


To lift up a sister or brother 

Who wanders or falls from the road, 
To lead up the heart of another 

To freedom, to light, and to God ;— 


This, this is the best of all pleasures ; 

O, make it your own while you may ; 
For time cannot rifle its treasures, 

And death cannot take it away. 





TAKING THE VAIL. 


Ir taking the vei is entirely a 
Roman-catholic and a religious ce- 
remony, enveloped in its pure halo 
of piety, sentiment, and self-sacri- 
fice taking the vai/—albeit the 
difference in the word is but that 
ofa single letter—is a cosmopolitan 
and unrefined operation confined 
to no creed, and if ‘more honour- 
ed in the breach than in the ob- 
servance,’ one that to neglect on 
‘ principle’ would be as useless a 
sacrifice as to have devoted a single 
life to appease the Minotaur, to 
silence the Sphinx, or to stop the 
wheels of Juggernaut. 

There are many well-meaning 
persons who have a hard passage 


through life for one simple reason 


—they do not give vails. Some- 
times they hold out on moral 
grounds, and suffer as Don Quix- 
ote did when he went tilt against 
the strong arms of the windmill 
that ground his corn. Sometimes, 
through adverse circumstances, they 
have been reared in a state of pri- 
meval unsophistication, and no one 
has initiated them into the mystery 
and omnipotence of the vail. They 
are obtuse, and fail to make the 
discovery unaided, or they only find 
it out after many weary years, when 
golden opportunities have been lost 
to them through their ignorance. 
He or she was young, handsome, 
accomplished, amiable, in every 
way a desirable acquaintance, and 
well liked; had good introductions, 
and was well received. But some- 
how friends grew cold, invitations 
slackened, the welcome wore out ; 
there was something—in short, a 
slur. The matrimonial prospects 
of him or her were ever so little— 


but just a little, and that was as 
good as more—they were just a 
little bit blighted, and he or she 
never went off. If he or she had a 
strong social position,great, wealthy, 
or influential friends, or any strong- 
hold wherein to take refuge, and 
where others wanted to gain entry 
and come to court them, of course 
the mal-influence of the absence 
of vails had less effect ; but when 
he or she had their way to make, it 
proscribed them at once. A few 
tolerated him or her in a way as if 
they called -them ‘poor Mr. or 
Miss or Mrs. So-and-so,’ but the 
majority did not. 

He or she never got a good place 
at atheatre. They paid for boxes 
or stalls ; they did not go in with 
paper—no one ever gives such 
people paper—and yet Brown and 
Robinson always had more paper 
than they wanted, and double the 
income he or she had ; and Brown 
and Robinson never failed of a 
front row in the dress-circle or 
the centre of the stalls, or even a 
private box. The vail of 1s. or 
1s. 6d. to the box-keeper was at 
the bottom of it all. He or she 
was robbed, and the missing article 
never discovered. Burglars enter- 
ed the house, but the police failed to 
trace them ; they were not brought 
to justice, and a thousand pounds’ 
worth of plate went to the melting- 
pot undiscovered and wept in vain. 
Yet Jones, next door, had his silver 
spoons restored immediately, and 
the culprit got sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude ; and old Mrs. 
Brown over the way, who was rob- 
bed of a pig-skin purse, containing 
five pounds, in an omnibus, heard 
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of it next day, and received it back 
again intact. Even Miss Blenkin- 
sop, who owned the flower-decked 
balcony at the corner, had a sove- 
reign returned to her, which she 
gave to an omnibus conductor in 
mistake for a shilling. He or she 
never gotanything returned to them. 
Not even the gold lever watch miss- 
ing after the illuminations, though 
with a faint dawning of the hidden 
power of vails, the mysterious and 
seductive, but indefinite, promise 
of ‘a handsome reward’ somehow 
got into print in big blotty capitals 
on a rough handbill, at his or her 
hesitating and nervous suggestion. 
Persons of outspoken vulgarity, 
who read it and knew the address, 
repeated to one another the very 
old story of the old gentleman who 
remarked to the poor boy, on the 
restoration of 500/., that his parents 
were handsomely rewarded in hav- 
ing proved their son’s honesty. He 
or she never got apprised where 
to change trains on a railway jour- 
ney ; their luggage went on with- 
out them, and they had to drag 
their own wraps across the line. 
They never could find a porter on 
the rail, or a steward aboard, or a 
policeman on the beat; and, where- 
as other folks got ‘ known’ and re- 
spected, and saluted and truckled 
to, the oftener he or she trod the 
same ground the harder it grew 
under their feet. Nobody ever ap- 
peared to remember them. 

He or she was invariably neg- 
lected at an hotel or at a board- 
ing-house on a first occasion, 
and on a repeated visit was abso- 
lutely insulted. He or she could 
never get anything in a waiting- 
room or restaurant till everybody 
else was served. He or she be- 
came known on certain cab-ranks, 
and drivers’ horses were all tired ; 
while at theatres he or she could 
never obtain a hired vehicle, and 
never knew why — because they 
omitted the vail to the privileged 
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badge man, and had to trudge 
half-a-dozen yards in rain or wind 
for a stray vehicle round the cor- 
ner, to the spoliation of the lady’s 
attire or the contraction of a severe 
cold. 

The most miserable situation of 
all with regard to vails is, when a 
lady, well acquainted with the pre- 
sent existing state of corruption and 
the absolute necessity for vails, is 
wedded to a man who, on principle, 
either lofty or low as the case may 
be, resolutely determines to resist 
the immoral impost at every turn 
in the zigzag bypath of individual 
daily life. Ifshe be a woman of 
means, it matters little, because she 
can set right his omission, though 
it falls heavily on her; and she 
must needs cover the value of the 
vail originally expected, and add 
sufficient to condone her husband’s 
obduracy and omission. But if she 
have nothing of her own, and her 
personal allowance is either little 
or wi/, as it is sure to be with such a 
husband—on principle also—her 
fate is hard. She is exposed to all 
the petty angles in all the petty 
turns oflife, which, petty though they 
be, strike hard, and, as the work of 
little insects piles up rocks of coral 
big enough to wreck ships, cause 
frequent smart enough to wreck 
her happiness ; and as bees gather 
hives of sweet honey, these con- 
stant crosses garner in her mind 
stores of bitterness. Where her path 
mignt be all smooth and flower- 
strewn, it is rugged and grown with 
nettles; here a sting and there a 
sting ; here an impertinence, there 
a neglect, backed up by open con- 
tempt and downright abuse when- 
ever occasion serves. If she did 
not know why, she might wonder 
and submit. But she does know, 
and she dare not hint her know- 
ledge. Her lord and master is 
furious at the bare mention of it. 
He is not poor; he has not that 
excuse; or she would be patient 
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about it. She would go out less 
often, and be more liberal when 
she did. And yet, though her hus- 
band is foolish in making a martyr 
of himself, and cruel in making a 
martyr of her, to a theory in which 
he is ‘ before his time,’ as Galileo 
was with his astronomy, Wyckliffe 
with his Bible, and he who was 
burnt as a wizard in King Edward’s 
time with his first crude steam-en- 
gine, this bear of a fellow is right 
enough in theory—vails are a bad 
and a disgraceful system. 

‘When I buy a new hat,’ says 
he, ‘I don’t give a shilling to the 
man who puts it in paper not to 
change it for a cheaper one, and 
another shilling to the fellow that 
brings it home for “ beer-money,” 
or any other excuse. I give ten or 
twenty,shillings for the hat, and the 
seller understands the liabilities he 
enters into in selling me a hat, and 
charges accordingly. I am asked 
the price of the transaction ; I pay 
it, and there’s an end of it. Ifit 
came home with a bill thus, * Hat, 
ten shillings; galloon band, one 
shilling and sixpence ; maker's 
name fixed in, one shilling ; wrap- 
ping it in paper, sixpence ; total, 
thirteen shillings ;” and “if you 
please, sir, will you give the porter 
sixpence for beer-money? he gets 
nothink, he says, for his situation 
but what gentlemen gives him”’— 
don’t you think I should stare at 
the servant that brought me in the 
bill and the message, ask her what it 
all meant, send the hat and the biil 
and the messenger back whence he 
came, and go and deal elsewhere ? 
Don’t you think I should do it?’ 
asks Ursa Major, bristling up sav- 
agely, as only a big, stout, well-fed, 
loud-voiced type of a Briton like 
him can do. ‘And why should I 
be served differently when I take 
an opera-ticket or a railway-pass, 
and least of all when I receive an 
invitation to dinner? Why don’t 
they say “Lord and Lady Great- 
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swell request the pleasure of your 
company to dinner ; servants’ fee, 
five shillings,” eh? Why don’t they?” 

A contemporary is in favour of 
vails to servants. We are not so. 
His argument in intention is, ‘ Ser- 
vice is no inheritance.’ His own 
words are, that ‘ domestic service 
is no royal road to wealth,’ and he 
sees no objection to ‘tipping,’ ‘when 
we have put them to extra trouble 
in our capacity as guests.’ For 
ourselves, we do not begrudge the 
servants money. Indeed, if they 
were not so constantly insolent and 
incompetent and overbearing in 
private towards their employers, 
not to say cruelly and even fraudu- 
lently extravagant, we should take 
their side of the case. It is not on 
such ground we go. The labourer 
undoubtedly is worthy of his hire ; 
but if my friend bids me visit him 
as his guest, and expects me, or lam 
tacitly expected, to fee his servant 
for the same, is it not in plain and 
undisguised fact and in simple Eng- 
lish a beggarly affair? Why does 
not my friend pay his servant suf- 
ficient not only for doing his work, 
but for waiting on his visitors? To 
permit his attendants to take money 
from his guests is merely to main- 
tain a regiment of beggars about 
him, whom his own meanness or 
poverty does not enable him to suit- 
ably maintain, or to make his guest 
reimburse him a part of the ex- 
pense of entertaining him by defray- 
ing the salaries of his establish- 
ment. Why, if we dine with a 
friend, must we fee his footman or 
parlour-maid ? We could dine com- 
fortably at a restaurant for the 
same money; and if we do not 
keep a carriage, we could dine 
twice over for the price of a con- 
veyance. At the latter expense we 
do not murmur, it is inevitable ; 
but we do think the existence of 
pauper domestics a disgrace to 
English gentlemen. It is not only 
that we, with a good income, and 
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to whom a few sovereigns are no 
object, must tip our friends’ staff ; 
but Crighton Palette, the rising 
young artist, is patronised by the 
nobility for his genius, his excellence, 
and ‘ himself,’ to use an expressive 
word. Clever as he is, a few sove- 
reigns are much to him. A sove- 
reign at a time is no great vail to the 
valet of the Earl of Topham, or the 
gillie his grace the Duke of Bon- 
niedoonie desires to wait on him. 
C. Palette could live at a moderate 
hotel for the money he has to scat- 
ter about quietly as ‘largesse.’ Is 
not this disgraceful to the coronet- 
ed ‘patrons’? On the other hand, 
our friend Miss Minnow, who only 
visits in very middle-class society, 
and makes her living as a teacher, 
towhom two shillings mean ‘gloves’ 
and sixpence-halfpenny tea and 
bread-and-butter, assures us that if 
she spends any time with friends, 
she must give at least a shilling for 
three teas, and two shillings and 
sixpence fora couple of dinners, to 
the servants, or she would not get 
asked again. There would be an ill- 
defined and unquestionable sort of 
coolness, the genial ‘Take off your 
bonnet and have tea’ would cease, 
and her welcome, in other words, 
would be ‘worn out.’ Yet she also 
must ask her friends back, or, if 
without an establishment to do so, 
offer presents to them as ‘a return.’ 
If we are to regard visiting and 
inviting of visits as a commercial 
operation, well and good ; then we 
should say, looking facts in the 
face, ‘it does not pay.’ But if we 
contemplate it from the generous, 
but we fear obsolete, point of view 
of hospitality, we must say it not 
only ‘ does not pay,’ it is extinct. It 
has ceased to exist, unless it be 
in Swiss mountains, in Highland 
passes, and among Irish cabins. 
In Society men and women pay 
for their entertainment, sometimes 
dearly; and English gentry are 
mere hotel-keepers, who, being too 


polite to make charges, leave that 
matter to their servants. We were 
about to say they had lapsed into 
hotel-keepers, when we remember 
that ‘vails’ are but the relic of 
feudal times, when knights gave 
‘largesse’ to the retainers of the 
chatelain who had so nobly (?) en- 
tertained them. We talk of Eng- 
lish integrity and English inde- 
pendence, and we turn up the 
whites of our eyes when ‘ back- 
sheesh’ is mentioned, in our horror 
of Asiatic corruption. We are not 
a whit more virtuous in many of our 
institutions. 

We do not wish to deprive the 
servants of fair money returns for 
their labour; and the contemporary 
to whom we alluded asserted ‘ ser- 
vice is no royal road to wealth.’ 
We say, and we maintain it, that 
people employing servants should 
pay them properand sufficient wages 
for the services required of them, 
amongst which the extra trouble of 
waiting on guests should be in- 
cluded ; or they should make their 
terms with them for so much per 
annum, and so much per week ex- 
tra for each guest entertained, two 
occupying one room, as husband 
and wife, or sisters, to be taken at 
reduced rates, as we engage a hack- 
ney-coach by the mile, and two 
children to count as one. But 
then comes the inquiry, Are our 
servants ill paid? We maintain 
they are not. Far from it. ‘The 
maid-of-all-work,’ lowest in the so- 
cial scale, is lodged and fed as well 
as she could be in any boarding- 
house for ladies at a cost of 6o/. 
per annum, and she has besides 
from 10/.to 16/. for herself, half of 
which ought to furnish her with 
good clothes. The cook and house- 
maid in better families have from 
16/. to 30/. per annum, needing no 
more in clothes, and adding half 
as much again to their incomes in 
‘ perquisites,’ or, in plain English, 
by theft, indulgently styled petty 
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pilfering. The surplus of their in- 
comes over and above necessities, 
laid by from year to year, would 
leave them anything but poor for 
persons of their class. But they 
will spend it on silk dresses, chi- 
gnons, high-heeled boots, and other 
bad and ill-made imitations of the 
contents of their ladies’ wardrobes. 
Neither man nor woman can have 
the and eat it too. Are 
those to be pitied who have eaten 
it before the time came? As for 
men-servants, their situation is bet- 
ter still; with wages from 30/. to 
100/, per annum, and clothes be- 
sides, nearly all their money re- 
ceipts might be banked. Small 
tradesmen can seldom make bet- 
ter profits, and they, as well as run- 
ning risk and anxiety, must employ 
capital. 

In the next place, respecting 
‘ vails,’ we remember the railway- 
porter. No class of men more 
deserve our sympathy. They do 
really need the remembrance, in 
coin of the realm, of passengers. 
Always respectable, generally civil, 
very much overworked, and very 
much underpaid are the railway 
servants. Nevertheless, that pas- 
sengers should fee them is a public 
scandal. The companies who em- 
ploy them should give their men 
fair and sufficient wage. They 
should charge the travellers such 
rates as will enable them to do so, 
so that every one may understand 
the price of a journey at once, and 
neither place an impost on the 
public nor degrade their officials 
to beggary. On some of the poorer 
suburban lines, where most of the 
travellers, seeming well-to-do, are 
of the class ‘keeping up appear- 
ances’ with a hard struggle, the 
changes of carriage are frequent, 
and the cost in vails in proportion. 
A lady of our acquaintance, a gen- 
tlewoman by birth, of liberal heart 
but not abundant means, told us 
that, on seeking a popular seaside 
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resort for her health, on the rail- 
way journey from Chalk Farm to 
some river-side quay she had to 
give, in threepenny and fourpenny 
pieces, 1s. tod. to porters, the rail- 
way first-class fare being 1s. 6d. 
‘Why,’ said she, naturally enough, 
‘is not the fare 3s. 4d. at once? So 
much trouble would be saved, and 
a traveller could, before setting out, 
properly calculate the cost.’ 

Coming to hotel charges for ser- 
vants, our contemporary is of the 
same opinion as ourselves. Why, 
indeed, are landlords to charge 
twice and three times over for at- 
tendance? Firstly, in exorbitant 
prices, which one would suppose 
included all the deus machind of 
hotel management; secondly, in an 
actual charge for attendance set 
down ; and thirdly, by the open 
palm of the waiter, who tells you, 
if you are stingily inclined, he has 
no pay but what visitors please to 
give—in fact, is a beggar in a fine 
coat, and attached to the establish- 
ment. Nay, it is a notorious fact 
that in many hotels, restaurants, 
and eating-houses, the waiters ac- 
tually pay, and pay heavily, to the 
landlord for their situations. 

So much is this system spread- 
ing, that it is sometimes impossible 
to order a cup of coffee at a rail- 
way station without giving a fee to 
the person who hands it. Recently, 
having occasion to spend a day 
out of town, and finding ourselves 
early at the station, we ordered a 
bottle of stout and sandwich, and 
a cup of coffee and a bun, and 
entered the refreshment-room, the 
floor of which was bare and the 
grate empty, on a cold foggy day 
in February. The beer consisted 
of a single glass, not of first-rate 
quality (few persons are connois- 
seurs of Guinness’s stout, and know 
that at least five or six different 
qualities of the ‘extra,’ undistin- 
guishable as to label, exist), and a 
lady’s-finger of a sandwich, 10d. 
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Cup of weak half-cold coffee and 
bun, 7¢@. Now surely here was profit 
enough to the venders. But no: 
the gentleman in his white tie was 
not satisfied with the odd penny. 
We had to increase the vail, with 
a mental note, of course, to avoid 
the place ever after. 
Boarding-houses follow the suit 
of the hotels. 2/ 2s. per week 
for the use of a good-sized cup- 
board called a bedroom, and par- 
ticipation in a table more or less 
well spread, is supplemented by 
‘ extras’—gas, boot-cleaning, ‘ cork- 
age,’ and attendance. ‘Corkage’ 
is the peculiar vail of the superior 
of the establishment. You must, 
if you are the stranger within his 
gates, imbibe his very bad 18s. 
sherry at a charge of 36s., or his 
fifth-rate bottled beer, or pay the 
‘corkage’ fee of 15. 6d. per dozen 
on everything of your own order- 
ing from which a cork has to be 
extracted, and probably also forfeit 
the bottles, charged, in the case of 
beer, at 2s. per dozen. 25. 6d. or 
35. 6d. per week is the item for ‘ at- 
tendance,’ although anything like 
personal attendance is not given, 
nor, from the limited domestic staff, 
to be expected. After all, whocould 
have the heart to leave a house and 
notrememberthe Abigail,and above 
all Simon the Cellarer? Indeed, if 
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the waiter at table were not hand- 
somely ‘tipped’ during the visit, 
little dinner would get handed to 
the omitter of that sacrifice to Mer- 
cury. Why is not 2/. ros. or 34. per 
week charged at once, honestly, 
instead of thus squeezing it out or 
extorting it ? 

The same system prevai!s in 
other departments of life. If one 
hires a brougham, it is so much for 
the job, and 1s, extra for the man. 
If one’s furniture is moved, the es- 
timate is so much, and there is yet 
an uncalculated shilling to the man. 
A barrel of beer delivered, a ton of 
coals ordered, a pianoforte moved, 
and the old story is repeated. The 
last amusing experience we had of 
this was when an ordinary dozen 
bottles of stout was sent from a 
grocer’s shop; the boy, whobrought 
it simply round the corner, asked 
for his ‘tip.’ As yet, butchers, 
greengrocers, bakers, milkmen, and 
mercers deliver their goods free of 
the vail. Sixpence on the joint, 
twopence on the loaf, a halfpenny 
on the milk, or half a crown for 
the delivery of your wife’s dress 
and the children’s bonnets, has not 
yet been demanded. May be, we 
shall come to /Aat, Or may be, we 
shall abolish corruption altogether, 
but probably not long before the 
date of the millennium. 








FLOWERS FROM MANY ANTHOLOGIES. 
THE EXILED MOUNTAINEER, 


(From the French of Chateaubriand.) 


How sweet the memory of that spot of earth, 
The happy fatherland that gave me birth! 
Sister, they never knew, those early days, 
One thrill of dearth. 
My France, my country! thy remembrance stays 
By me always ! 


My sister, can it be thou hast forgot 

The happy fireside of our humble cot ; 

And how our aged mother, sitting there 
In that dear spot, 

Embraced us while we kissed her silver hair— 
A reckless pair ? 


The castle ’neath whose walls, long, long ago, 
The ripples of the river used to flow ; 
Or that gray tower where, at early morn, 
In accents low 
The matin-bell the worshippers would warn 
Of day reborn ? 


Mind’st thou the tranquil lakelet’s face so blue, 
O’er which in summer days the swallows flew ; 
The breeze which pliant osiers stooped to shun, 
The gorgeous hue 
We saw emblazoning the setting sun 
When day was done? 


Ah, who will give my loved ones back to me— 
My forest oaks, my mountain scenery ? 
Their recollection chastens all my days, 
And will not flee : 
For still, my fatherland, thy vision stays 
By me always. 








ELFRIDE’S VISIT TO THE WIDOW’S COTTAGE. 





